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“OH, I DONE FORGOT DAT CREAM OF WHEAT.”’ 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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They Say Women Can Only Spend Money 


NU 
| 
S But Here-are a Few Women Who Know How to Make Money 3 
as NOTABLE example of a col- it ALL STREET’S highest- a 
Sie lege woman’s success in Wall Rs ; eT er paid woman is said to be Se 
9 Street is that of Miss Elizabeth Mrs. Helen Kenny Holmes.’ As We 
a Ellsworth Cook. She has come private secretary to C. W. Mac- oS 
Si up every rung of the financial . Quoid, of 14 Wall Street, she fills Si? 
) ladder from file clerk to bond a unique position doing an an- 
AG salesman. Technically statisti- nual business that nets big re- as 
S cian for the firm of Hemphill, turns. She seems endowed with a o 
SX White & Chamberlain, of 37 remarkable gift of knowing how ye 
Ns Wall Street, she is much more the market is going to turn and ng 
Fo} than that. She oils the wheels of has the ability to take advantage ro} 
Sie the financial machine to give of its mercurial tendencies, to the JU 
harmony and unity to the sales end that she has made many ofher 
AN end of the business. No longer a j friends financially independent. 5 
© producer, she is instrumental in 4, It should be an encouragement to Si 
to pro- girls to know thas 
( uce. er worth is # Holmes learned the Ns 
measured not alto- TaRBOX path to high finance by 
SY the millions way of the telephone 
of dollars’ worth of switchboard. She op- ; 
Hs stocks contracted for erated the phones for Ht 
ut in effacing the with and learned all 
friction that destroys about stocks and bonds 
Ns “Se | Miss Elizabeth E. Cook ] Mrs. H. K. Holmes % 
ls 
fo} 
NU 
HE manager of the Statis- NOTHER woman who for- 
als tical, Financial and Mail- sook the classroom for AG 
o ing Department for Fisk & the stock market is Miss & 
, Robinson, 26 Exchange Place, Helen Husted, manager of the 
% Miss Beatrice Carr, isa pioneer Woman’s Department for Ns 
o who blazed the trail. For the Merrill, Lynch & Co., 7 Wall Fo 
SK. fourteen years she has been Street. She “‘learned the NG 
with the firm her position has § game” to the extent of build- 
a beenone ofcumulativerespon- ing up a select personal 
sibility. Herdutyistocollect, clientele among women. As 
: analyze and digest facts and __ she sat in her office, recently, 
as o figures on the weighty subject | watching the tape reel off quo- “ie as 
of stocks and bonds for the tations, waiting for the psy- 
firm’s clients. She plans the chalogical moment to sell for 
NG advertising and sales cam- certain of her customers, she 
S paigns and supervises stand- told the reasons why she be- ve § ; fo 
Sie ards and methods. She also lieved it a field for women. ie a aa Se 
serves a growing list of cus- Women are more accurate ? z+ oor 
tomers. She believes women than men, delve more deeply 
have something to giveto Wall _into things and have a broader £ / 
Street, not something to take vision. Moreover, they are ft a 
as away. Womenhavenodesire sports and stand 50-50 
G to displace men, she says, but with men in holding up their et A 2 
x to act as their complement. heads in a panicky market. - 
us 
ai Miss Beatrice Carr Miss Helen Hus SW 
as as 
Miss Eleanor Kerr oneo treet’s NX 
@ grew weary of imparting clever feminine opera- oy 
jt 
knowledge to youthful tors, Miss Kathleen 
NK minds and suddenly de- Taylor, of Edey, Leslie & \ 
ro cided to join the fem- Sloan, 70 Broadway, ro 
S12 inine invasion of Wall came into the district at G2 
Street. As manager of : a time when women were l 
als the Statistical Depart- not so popular with the 
& Co., 61 Broadway, her ex- y- She e g fe) e to 
perience emphasizes the neces- have opened to her the doors of a Ns 
co sity of “accuracy first.” Miss yw firm which by every tradition © 
Nt Kerr’s duty is to safeguard her ‘ should have remained closed to YM 
FO in touch with market conditions, every | opportuni o “make & 
$12 by obtaining information of new good,’’? developed an intuitive (2 
lines of stocks and by furnishing faculty to forecast the turn of the 
us salesmen with the material they market and has obtained such a PA 
need. Although strictly speak- practical knowledge of and 
ing she is the statistical librarian, aa investment securities wise 
Ns believes household economy men of affairs depend upon her de- 
may be applied even to a stock Her on 
broker’s offices and has proved 1 an inance” have n the 
py her point by running her Seat } Miss Kathleen Tay wid 4 means of inducing scores of ¥. 
ro) ment with no expense to the SD, a) } women to study investment se- 8 
firm. © UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD a& curities. W 
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‘that is absorbed in large degree or leaves a greasy 


New, Seasonable, 
Delicious Fritters 


HE delicacy of fried foods depends upon the cooking 
fat which is used. A fat that easily scorches, 


taste never can be an aid in the preparation of whole- 
some or especially appetizing meals. 


Crisco has none of these faults. Foods fried in Crisco 
are jacketed immediately in a crisp brown crust that 
keeps the flavor in and the fat out. Crisco fried foods 
are unusually pleasing because they are not at all 
greasy and are digested easily. 


A good way to prove this is to try these Fritters. Fried 
in this sweet, wholly vegetable cooking fat, they are a 
tempting addition to your menu at any time. 


RISCO 


for -For Short 
"WON Cake Making 


To the housewife it is a pleasure to use Crisco for two very 
important reasons. It does not fill the kitchen with odor and 
smoke, and because it does not absorb: flavors or odors from 
foods the same Crisco can be used again and again without 
waste. 


After frying your Fritters strain the left-over Crisco. It can be 
used even as shortening for pastry or cake. 


Crisco is wholly vegetable, the rich 

cream of edible oil. You can get Crisco A Helpful Book for 
everywhere in sanitary, airtight pack- Housewives 
ages, one pound and upward, net Inher helpful new book, ‘The Whys of 
weight. You are assured of its abso- S°owin® » Janet McKenzie Hill, editor 


of American Cookery and founder of 


lute purity yet it costs no more than _ the Boston Cooking School, includes a 


lard dished out of an open tub, unpro- 
tected from impurities. To those 
accustomed to butter in cooking, Crisco 
gives equally satisfactory results at 
half the cost. If you have always 

depended on butter give Crisco 


most valuable chapter on the proper 
way to fry foods. Thousands of cook- 
ing questions of interest to housewives 
are asked and answered. The book is 
illxzstrated in color. Contains 150 reci- 
pes for tasteful and economical foods. 
Published to sell for 25 cents, we will 
send you a copy for 10 cents in stamps. 
Address Department D-3, The Procter 
& Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ serve at once. 


A New Recipe for 
Fritters 


Tested and Approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, Mildred Maddocks, Director. 


2 cupfuls hot milk 
% cupful fine corn meal 
teaspoonful salt 
4 cupful sugar 
2 egg yolks 
grated rind 1 lemon or orange 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Sift together the corn meal, salt, and 
sugar, then stir vigorously while 
gradually sprinkling into the hot 
milk; continue to stir until the mix- 
ture thickens, then cover and let cook 
one hour or longer, stirring occa- 
sionally; add a little of the hot mush 
to the yolks and grated rind, mix 
and stir into the rest of the hot 
mixture; beat thoroughly, then cover 
and let cook about two minutes. 
Turn into a Criscoed shallow pan 
to make a sheet half an inch deep. 
When cold, cut into rings with a 
doughnut cutter or if you prefer, 
into squares; dip in flour and fry in 
hot Crisco; drain on soft paper, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar and 
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Flowers. The Hours Spent in its Gardens are Her Special Delight 


By Mrs. W. H. Cheatham 


This Winter Pauline Frederick is Doing 
Her First Work in Los Angeles. She 
and Her Mother are Living Here 


Homes. 


Fanny Ward’s Particular Hobby is 
Collecting Homes and Things From 


Maty Pickford, the Little “Sweetheart of the Screen,” Has Recently Leased This Beautiful Home in California, the Land of Sunshine and a < 


No, [hey are Not Palaces of Royalty 


In These “Modest Homes” Live Popular Movie Stars 


This One is in California 


‘ 
Home of the Japanese Artist, Sessue Hayakawa, 
One of Whose Stunts Outside the Movies Was eas ee 
the Translation of Shakspere Into Japanese 
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These Will Help the Talk 
Along at the Dinner Table 


One Doesn’t Think of Clemenceau 
Asa Teacher in an American Girls’ School 


To think of Premier Clemenceau as a teacher 
at a girls’ academy, and in America, and then 
marrying one of his fair pupils, all sounds very 
strange. Yet that is exactly what the present 
French premier did in the United States, in 
1869, when he taught literary history, and in 
English, too, in a young ladies’ academy at 
Stamford, Connecticut. He spent four years 
here, from 1865 to 1869, and during that time 
was also a newspaper correspondent, acting as 
the ‘New York man” for the Parisian paper 
“Le Temps,” for which he wrote regularly. He 
browsed much in the: Astor Library, in New 
York, and there is still a souvenir there of the 
premier’s American sojourn in the shape of an 
inscribed medical book written by him—for he 
studied medicine, too, once upon a time—with 
the following inscription: 

“Presented to the Astor Library by the 
author, G. Clemenceau, New York, October 
12, 1867.” 


‘¢ That General Foch,”’ said a critic, “‘ wasn’t 
long on asking advice. They say he just played 
a lone hand all the time and never asked any- 
one what he thought or what he didn’t think.” 

“Well,” said a friend of the critic, ‘what ad- 
vice would you have given him if he had asked 
you for some?” 


President Wilson in the Kaiser’s Clothes 
going to the Peace Conference didn’t seem just 
right to Helen, aged fifteen, and she asked her 
father about it. 

“In the Kaiser’s clothes?” echoed her father 
in astonishment. ‘‘ What in the world do you 
mean, dear?” 

“That is what it says here,” said Helen, 
pointing with pride to a news item that the 
President was going to the Peace Conference on 
the “George Washington” and occupy “the 
Kaiser’s former suite.” 


When Lincoln Said 
What He Never Said 


The recent war revived the famous phrase 
attributed to Lincoln that when informed that 
General Grant drank too much whisky, retorted: 

; ‘<Tell me what brand it is, and I’ll send a barrel 
- fo each of the other generals.”” But, in truth, 
these words were a mere fabrication. They were 
put into Lincoln’s mouth by Miles O’Reilly 
(Charles G. Halpine) in a burlesque report of 
an imaginary banquet supposed to have been 
held at Delmonico’s in the year 1862. They 
ran through the press as Lincoln’s saying, and 
to this day it is hard to make people father 
them on the real author. 


George Washington in a Rock 


MONG all the “‘old-man”’ rocks in the 
country none perhaps is so striking 

as that of the rock near Chatsworth, 
California, where the desest meets the 
mountains north of Los Angeles. Erosion 
during the long ages has sculptured the 
“‘George Washington rock,” which in 
clear outline portrays the face of the 


Father of his Country. 


He Was on the Right Track 
- With That Question 


Doctor J. M. Buckley, the Methodist divine, 
was asked one day to conduct an “experience 
meeting”’ at a colored church in the South. 

A colored woman arose and bore witness to 
the preciousness of her religion as light bringer 
and comfort giver. 

“That’s good, sister!’”” commented Doctor 
Buckley. ‘“ But now about the practical side. 
Does your religion make you strive to prepare 
your husband a good dinner? Does it make 
you look after him in every way?” 

Just then Doctor Buckley felt a yank at his 
| coat tails by the colored preacher, who whis- 
| pered ardently: ‘Press dem questions, doctor, 
| press dem questions. Dat’s my wife!” 


Personal 


About Folks You Have Heard and Read About 


General Pershing Found Out 
Why His Buck Private Knew 


General Pershing was going through the 
billets of his soldiers one day when he saw a 
private intently absorbed in a book. Wishing 
to see what his boys were reading, he asked the 
boy to hand him the book; and when he looked 
at the title, he raised his eyebrows and said: 
“Pretty stiff reading for you, my boy, isn’t it? 
Pretty sure you understand such a subject?” 

“Yes, sir; I think I do,” answered the private. 

“How do you know you do?” persisted 
Pershing. 

“Why, sir,”’ replied the soldier, his face flush- 
ing with color, “‘I wrote that book.” 


Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers of 
America, once found a drunkard and, after much 
trouble, got his name and address from him. 
So she at once telegraphed to the wife: “Glad 
to say that we have found your husband.” 

The reply came back promptly: ‘‘Glad you 
are so glad about it—keep him.” 


The President Was Playing Golf, and two 
golfers stood aside to let him play through. 
Mr. Wilson drove, and his ball shot off into 
precisely the place where he did not wish it to 


The President turned to the two other mem- 
bers and remarked with a smile: 
“Even out here I can’t keep out of trouble!” 


Mr. Hoover’s Favorite Church Hymn, they 
say, is that old favorite, “Bringing in the 
Sheaves.” 


An Armtul of Bees 


T LOOKS a bit dangerous to see a man 

fooling around »bees when they are 
swarming. However, there are those who 
seem to know just what to do under the 
circumstances, and J. E. Gaul, a Pennsy]l- 
vania man, is one of them. The bees liter- 
ally ‘“‘take to him.” Mr. Gaul says it is 
the simplest thing in the world to get bees 
to cluster on his arm, or hat, or wherever 
he may desire. And he is rarely stung. 


George Graves was a Captain in the Royal 
Welsh Fusileers. He was wounded—all be- 
lieved mortally—and was picked up for dead. 
Graves heard them say he was dead, and he rose 
up on his arm and said: ‘‘Not much! I’m not 
dead! I’m damned if I’ll die.” And he didn’t 
die. He wrote a poem about it. And here is 
the poem: 


. . . But I was dead, an hour or more. 

I woke when I'd already passed the door 

That Cerberus guards, and halfway down the road 

To Lethe, as an old Greek signpost showed. 

Above me, on my stretcher swinging by, 

I saw new stars in the subterrane sky: 

A Cross, a Rose in bloom, a Cage with bars, 

And a barbed Arrow feathered in fine stars. 

I felt the vapors of forgetfulness 

Float in my nostrils. Oh, may Heaven bless 

Dear Lady Proserpine, who saw me wake, 

And, stooping over me, for Henna’s sake 

Cleared my poor buzzing head and sent me back 

Breathless, with leaping heart along the track. 

After me roared and clattered angry hosts 
demons, heroes and policemen-ghosts. 

“Life! Life! I can’t be dead! I won’t be dead! 

Damned if I'll die for anyone!’ I said. 


What He Felt His , 
New Title Meant to His Friends 


When George Reid, the high commissioner 
for the Australian commonwealth, was knighted, 
his democratic associates balked at calling him 

A friend at a dinner called out: ‘Say, ‘Sir’ 
George, what does K. C. M. G. after your name 
mean?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the new 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George answered: “Keep Calling Me 
George.” 


Who are America’s Three Wisest Men? 
Everybody would guess differently probably. 
But here is little Jimmie’s idea—Jimmie being 
better posted on current events than on Bible 
history—when his teacher in a Western Sunday 
school asked him: 

“Jimmie, who were the three wise men in 
the East?” 

And Jimmie instantly replied: 
Roosevelt and Rockefeller.” 


“Wilson, 
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Travels 7300 Miles for One Cent 


HIS check is perhaps one of the 

smallest ever drawn by the American 
Government. It isin full payment for one 
year’s hard work carrying mails from 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin, to Mineral Point, 
in that state, a distance of ten miles. Mr. 
Proctor, the recipient, has never yet 
missed his daily trip, and to earn the mu- 
nificent remuneration represented by his 


- one-cent check he has to travel seven 


thousand three hundred miles, often 
through deep snows or heavy rain. At 
all costs the mails must be got through 
every day, and in addition the mail car- 
rier has to provide a bond in ten thousand 
dollars as security for faithful service in 
this highly paid government appoint- 
ment! It would be interesting to know 
just what circumstances are responsible 
for this curious state of affairs. 


Pershing Showed That 
He Hadn’t Lost the Trick 


When General Pershing was on his way from 
the Mexican border in his private car to Wash- 
ington to receive his orders for France the train 
passed through Laclede, the General’s home 
town, at midnight. No one was at the depot 
but Jordan Parks, the negro porter, at whom 
the general, when a boy, used to throw stones. 

General Pershing had his train stopped for 
half an hour while he sat on a baggage truck 
and talked with Uncle Jord. 

““Yassah,” said Uncle Jord next day, “Mr. 
John he done set dar talkin’ to me foh half er 
hour and wouldn’t let me raise de ’larm nohow. 
He ast all about de folks he used to know an’ 
jes’ befo’ he got on his car agin he picked up er 
rock big as mah thumb and when his car 
pulled out he let dat rock fly at me jess like he 
uster. Done hit me too—jess like he uster.” 


Grave and Gay, New and 
Old, But All are Chatty 


Mark Twain Stamped on a Calf 


N THE day that Mark Twain passed 

away this cow was born. It was soon 
noticed that on the calf was the figure in a 
field of white that encircles its body, 
closely resembling the bust of the Amer- 
ican humorist. 


Certainly No One Would Deny 
That Mr. Taft Was Right 


It was very important that former President 
Taft should get away early one morning from a 
small town where he had spoken. The only 
train going through was an express which was 
not scheduled to stop at that town. So Mr. 
Taft wired to headquarters: ‘‘ Will you stop 
the through express at Somerville to take on 
large party?” 

The answer came back: “Yes.” 

The express was duly stopped. The former 
President got aboard, and the conductor said: 
““Where’s that large party I was to take on?” 

“T’m it,” replied Mr. Taft. 

Then the conductor recognized the former 
President and joined in the laugh. 


Lawyers Don’t Look Good 
to Sir Douglas Haig 


Sir Douglas Haig is a soldier first, last and all 
the time, who regards all other professions as of 
quite negligible importance. 

He was inspecting a cavalry troop and was 
particularly struck with the neat way in which 
repairs had been made to some of the troopers’ 
saddles. 

“Very good work,’”’ he remarked to the troop 
sergeant major. ‘‘ Who did it?” 

“Two of my troopers, sir,”’ was the reply. 

“You’re fortunate to have two such expert 
saddlers in your troop,”’ said Haig. 

a matter of fact, sir,’ was the reply, 
“they’re not saddlers. They’re lawyers in 
civil life.” 

“Lawyers? Well,’’ ejaculated Sir Douglas, 
“how men who can work like that could have 
wasted their lives over law I can’t imagine.” 


When Mr. Schwab Moved His House Over the Tree Tops 


HARLES M. SCHWAB decided to build a new summer residence on the site of 

his old home, but he did not want to destroy the frame house which was for 
years more of a home to him than his mansion on Riverside Drive, New York. 
The house was entirely surrounded by trees; and to move it, and not destroy the trees, 
completely stumped the contractors. Then some engineers came around and showed 
how the homestead could be moved by sacrificing only three trees. ‘‘ Sacrifice three 
trees nothing,’’ said Mr.Schwab. ‘‘I would no more think of cutting down those trees 
than I would of killing the old cow to get a steak. All you have to do is to jack the 


house over the trees.” 


And they did, and the picture shows how they did it: 
moved the house clean over the tree tops! 
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No master record shall be considered as 
satisfactory and complete and perfect until it 
has been approved not only by an authorized 
representative of the Victor Company, but also 


by therartist..s. 


Extract from Victor artists’ contract 


Every Victrola Record 
approved the 


artist who made 
Our contract demands it - 


Not only must every Victrola Record receive the approval of the 
Victor Recording Laboratory before it is listed in the.,Victor Record 
catalog, but the artist who makes the record must also be satisfied that 
it portrays his or her art with absolute fidelity. 


When you play a Victrola Record on the Victrola, you can be 
sure the interpretation you hear is exactly as the artist sang or played 
it—exactly as he or she wishes. you to hear it. 

So true to life in every detail that Victrola Records have also 

» earned for themselves the universal and enthusiastic approval of the 
great final judge—the music-loving public. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from 


$12 to $950. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola 
and play your favorite music for you. Saenger Voice 
Culture Records are invaluable to vocal students—ask to 
hear them. 


4 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Victrola 


Important Notice. Victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated 
and s ynchronized in the processes of manu- 
facture, and their use, one with the other, is 

absolutely essential to a perfect cepecduction. 


[= 


ed 


AS 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the ist of each month 


**Victrola’’ is the Registered Trademark of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this Company only. 


vata 


VAC ATA 


= 


1 Caruso as Des GriewxinManon Lescaut 4 Melba as Marguerite in Faust 
2 Farrar as Tosca 5 Gluck as Nedda in Patyliacci 
3 Galli-Carci as Gildain Rigoletto 6 M°Cormackas SirEdgarin Lucia 


8 Schumann tidink asAmcena inJrwatore Homer as Amneris in Aida 
9 Efrem Zimbalist {2 Martinelli as Mario in Tosca 
13 Jascha Heifetz 


> Victor Talking Machine 


7 Ignace Jan Paderewski 10 DeLuca as Figaro in Barber of Seville 
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ND now little Mary Louise has acquired the proud privilege of washing her own 
rosy face and hands, without a bit of help from mother. 


a She finds it’s lots of fun to chase the big floating cake of Ivory Soap around the 
wash bowl, making just mountains of fragrant cleansing suds to rub into her 
radiant cheeks, And mother knows that no matter how vigorously daughter scrubs, 
this pure mild lather can not irritate her tender skin. 


Even though the rinsing be rather hurried—because of the reward to follow—there will 
- be left no trace of soapy smell or unsightly gloss. Firm pink cheeks will be sweetly clean, ready 


for mother’s kiss. 


SOAP. 


PURE 
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Now That Spring Has Come Again.and 
All the World is Born Anew, Let Us 
Turn to the Golden Book of Romance 


and Read the Radiant Story of 


Knight, 
Knave 
and Antoinette 


By 
Burton Kline 


Author of “The End of the Right.” 
“The Caller in the Night, Etc. 


ward in his coach and six toward 

the close of day. Over his fea- 
tures, genial for all they were proud, but 
especially about his shrewd and fear- 
less blue-gray eyes, played a contented 
smile—as why should it not? The Sieur 
de Bonnefois was a handsome man. He 
might have been one or two and thirty. 
His neighbors greatly esteemed him for 
his probity and good sense. The income 
from his estates ran to one hundred 
thousand francs a year, and his personal - 
property was estimated at well over a 
million. 

Such a man has no excuse for unhap- 
piness. He entertained, not lavishly, 
but in exquisite taste. His horses and 
dogs were many; and his friends owed 
him much for the capital sport which he 
freely offered them in hunting over his 
large preserves. A more frivolous young 
man might have been spoiled by the 
attentions of women; but the Sieur de 
Bonnefois preferred the quiet country 
to the court, and often congratulated 
himself on a freedom which no feminine 
spell had ever been able to violate. 

This day, moreover, the Sieur de 
Bonnefois had special cause for content- 
ment. The fair at the near-by town of 
Féricourt had been blessed by gorgeous 
weather, and the Sieur de Bonnefois, 
who very ably managed his own affairs, 
had disposed of his wheat and cattle for 
very much more than the twenty thou- 
sand francs they brought him 
annually at the market. His 
lumbering coach, with the 
merry scenes from Watteau 
painted on its panels, fetched 
with every lurch the jingle of 
golden coins from the fat 
leathern bag that lay be- 
tween his feet. 


HUMMING a livel 

air much in favor wit 

the gallants, the Sieur de 
Bonnefois cast an approving 
eye over the wooded parks 
ranged beside the road. The 
season of boar hunting, 
which now lay ahead, cheered 
his fancy. He thought of 
the cool evenings under the 
autumn moon, when his 


Te Sieur de Bonnefois rode home- 


friends and himself should 


The Mocking Smile Had 


bring home the bag of the Disappeared From De 
, to Bray’s Lips, and in is 
of horn and halloo, and of the : 
amiple supper in his great Place Grewa Ghastly Grin 


alll, the more to be enjoyed 
use his mind was now 


fre¢ of care until the coming of another season’s poate 


Thé two postilions themselves caught something o 


his con- 


tentment and whistled softly between cracks of the whip over 
the |sweating Breton nags spurning the unfamiliar dust of 
Picardy. One circumstance alone had troubled an otherwise 


perfett da 


for the Sieur de Bonnefois. 


At ‘the fair his friend’and neighbor, Monsieur Connard, 
pausing in the middle of a bargain over a dozen fat Holland- 
ish cows, had dropped a bit of news. ‘‘Have you recently 
heard from your nephew, Monsieur de Bonnefois?”’ . 

“You mean the Comte de Bray?” The Sieur de Bonnefois 
sighed and shook his head. ‘No, my friend. And, alas, in 

is case no news has come to be doubly good news. But why 


do you ask? Has he gone from worse to worst? 
My friend, I hope you will take this in good part. But I 


have good reason to urge you to be on your guard against 


that young man.” 


“Again? Have you yourself, then, had news?” 

“ Be content to take my advice, monsieur, if you please. 
You yourself are still young. You have no other heir. The 
count is wild. And he grows impatient. I have heard from 
Paris, it is true, and of his wild ways there. His name 
has even been coupled with the poisoning of the Princess 
Henriette.” 

“So I had heard.” Again the Sieur de Bonnefois shook his 
head. ‘‘ And he was so fine, so sweet, as a boy!” 

“T also learned of his threats against you, Monsieur de 
Bonnefois. But, then, he was perhaps in his cups, and it 
meant nothing. Nevertheless, be sure that shrewd eye of 
yours is always alert.” 

‘;I see. My nephew cannot wait for my death?” 

“Monsieur, these are violent times. Be on your guard. 
I have spoken.”” And the bargaining had gone forward with- 
out further interruption. 

(Page 7) 


The Third Man Drew From His 
Pocket Three Knives. One of 
Them He Presented to the Abbe, 
the Second to the Nephew, the 
Third He Restored to His Tunic 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
HOWARD GILES 


This incident returned to De Bonne- 
fois’ mind as 
Perhaps he thought of it because the 
gathering dusk gave point to Monsieur 
Connard’s advice and to his timely 
warning of the menacing turbulence of 
the times. 

‘Poor Charles!’’ De Bonnefois 
thought. ‘“‘So handsome, so generous 
and so violent! The ladies spoil him. 
Where will his wild wayslead him? Per- 
haps’’—the Sieur de Bonnefois lifted 
his eyes in deeper thought—“‘ perhaps I 
ought to take him with me, and exer- 
cise what restraint I may. But, no; 
the woods of Berri would drive him to 
distraction with ennui. He must go 
his ways. As for his threats against 
me”’—De Bonnefois laughed lightly— 
“T think he will find it wise to wait. He 
will find my promise is good. But 
sometimes I wish re 


HERE his ruminations were cut 

short by a sharp cry from one of his 
postilions. The coach came to a halt 
with a suddenness that sent the Sieur de 
Bonnefois from his seat. And among 
the horses ahead he heard wild scuffling 
of feet and finally a groan. 

Hastening forward he quickly learned 
from the remaining postilion what had 
occurred. The off horse of the forward 
pair had slipped aside in fright and 
fallen, taking with him the postilion, 
who sat astride. The poor fellow they 
quickly dragged to the road- 
side, where it was found that 
his thigh was broken. The 
horse himself was in dire dis- 
tress with broken bones. 

“He took fright of some- 
thing, sire,” the flunkey could 
only explain. 

““Did you see anything— 
anybody?” 

“No, sire. But I think it 
was something in yon 
woods. 

“H’m!” was De Bonne- 
fois’ only comment. 

An injured horse they 
could easily have left by 
the wayside, to be cared for 
afterward. A sorely injured 
man was more ofa problem. 

a measure of precaution 
De Bonnefois walked back to 
his coach for his pistols, while 
he should decide what to do. 
At length he gave orders to 
the rider who remained un- 
hurt to free and mount one 
of the nags and ride back to 
Féricourt fora chirurgeon. Yet even before the horse could 
be unhitched came the sound of hoofs on the road some 
distance behind them. So hard was the gallop that De 
Bonnefois had scarcely looked to his pistols when the rider 
was upon him. 

“Ah! Monsieur de Bonnefois!” the rider cried. “Has 
something befallen?” 

In the newcomer De Bonnefois recognized a priest of the 
neighborhood, for so the fellow had always pt ee himself, 
whom he had encountered at the fair in a condition not 
altogether consistent with his pious pretensions. 

“Yes, my dear abbé,’’ De Bonnefois said, much relieved in 
spite of his ancient suspicions of the fellow. ‘An accident 
has occurred to one of my horses, and one of my men is hurt.” 

“Is it serious? My house is not much farther along. Let 
me help you there. Perhaps now you will consent-to partake 
of my hospitality after all!” The self-styled priest fouled 


he rode on! homeward. ° 
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. said as he led the way across the bridge 


* roundings; and by way of promoting talk 


Vin. 
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A Knight,a 


“Nevertheless, if You Will Pardon Me, I Firmly 
Believe You are Making an Excuse of Your Own 
Peril to Make Sure of My Escape” 


out the sarcasm, recalling, perhaps, as De Bonnefois certainly 
did, his jovial invitation at the fair Monsieur de Bonnefois 
had declined as politely as he could, considering the repug- 
nance and suspicion he felt toward the pretended man of 
God. 

While they paused to parley the night had come well upon 
them, and De Bonnefois yielded to the conviction that there 
was nothing for it except to accept the priestly one’s invita- 
tion. Accordingly the eager host rode on to summon a man 
who should stay by the injured postilion till better help 
should come. 

In a few minutes he returned, bringing a lantern, in the 
light of which they were able to straighten the tangled gear 
and drive the four remaining horses to the coach into the 
abbé’s dooryard. 

The Sieur de Bonnefois had often passed this place, and 
he now took note of it with some curiosity. The parsonage 
was an ancient building, all that was left of a very elegant 
seigniorial mansion raised, it was said, as long ago as the 
Crusades. . 

Besides the “‘ priest’s’”’ dwelling only the castle chapel re- 
mained and now did service as the parish church. What 
had once been an elaborate garden was become a burial 
ground, and the moat was simply a ditch filled with water 
and crossed by a bridge which gave entrance to the 
abbé’s abode. Round about, the great park, once encircling 
the ancient pile, had been left to grow untouched so 
that it had become a tangled forest. 

“Enter, my honored guest,”’ the abbé 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


of their master, and the uncarpeted floor supplied the fin- 
ishing touch to a barren interior. 

Monsieur de Bonnefois promptly wished himself well out 
of it. ‘You must be lonely here, mademoiselle,” he said; 
for the girl appeared to be disinclined, toward the lead in 
conversation. 

“Tt is lonely sometimes, monsieur.”’ 

“Do you never go out? Pardon me, but I cannot remem- 
ber to have had the pleasure of seeing you before.” 

“It is quite likely, monsieur. I am very much at home.” 
And De Bonnefois glanced at her sharply, because of the odd 
note in her voice. 

“‘ Ah, so you have the care of the place?”” He was wonder- 
ing what could be the relationship of such a girl to the coarse 
master of the establishment. 

But she quickly supplied it, perhaps guessing at his con- 
jecture. ‘Yes, monsieur; my uncle has given me the care 
of the place.” 


GAIN De Bonnefois looked sharply, at the tone of her 
speech. “I am sorry you find the duty so heavy,” he 
said, and would have ventured further polite inquiry but 
that a maid servant entered with a candle, and the abbé fol- 
lowed her into the room. 

“Julie has just told me I am wanted at the bedside of a 
sick man, monsieur,” he explained in his loud voice. ‘I 
trust you will excuse me? I will cut my absence as short as 
the occasion will allow.” 

“Very good, my dear abbé.”’ 

is it, uncle?”’ 

Ordinarily the man in clerical garb would have answered: 
“None of your business, hussy!’’ With De Bonnefois present 
he was obliged to be more decorous. ‘ Big Peter, the cob- 
bler,’’ he mumbled hurriedly. 

“But I thought I saw him pass only a little while ago,” 
the girl observed dryly. It was clear that, however brow- 
beaten by her uncle, she was not quite cowed. 

Her uncle was furious at the unexpected thrust and but 
for De Bonnefois’ presence. would have burst upon her an- 
grily, but he restrained himself and said: “It is a sudden 
seizure. Julie has just told me.” 

“I beg your pardon,”’ the girl said simply. 

“‘ And so you must entertain Monsieur de Bonnefois with- 
out me, Antoinette,” her uncle said in parting, but with a 
meaningful smile. 

It was so clear that he was lying, De Bonnefois would have 
wished even more that he had followed his own counsel and 
taken his frightened horses home, but a curiosity to know 
more of this girl and her lot made him stay. It might be, he 
took thought, that he could aid her. 

Under this fresh embarrassment, however, Antoinette 
displayed an even readier acceptance of silence. To cover 
her confusion she stepped to a cupboard and took from it 
some lacework upon which she was engaged. The Sieur 
de Bonnefois took the. liberty of stirring about the room 
and politely studying the objects of interest it contained. 


Knave and Antoinette 


By then the moon had risen and cast its tones across the 
landscape which De Bonnefois so much admired, so that he 
was impelled to visit a window and gaze out over the scene. 

To his utter astonishment he saw the pretended abbé at 
no great distance, walking to and fro in the shadows, in com. 
pany with two other men with whom he was in animated 
conversation. As the trio approached a bit nearer in their 
walk, De Bonnefois was even more astonished to recognize 
one of the men as his nephew. The third man, as he now 


’ watched them narrowly, drew from his pocket three knives, 


One of them he presented to the abbé, the second to the 
nephew and the third he restored to the breast of his tunic, 
Turning from this astounding scene De Bonnefois was 
reassured to mark the girl Antoinette still unconcernedly 
engaged upon her embroidery. 

While seeking to appear unconcerned himself, his eye hap. 

ned to fal] upon a mirror, and in it he caught a swift glance 

rom the girl, directed at him. As plainly as words could 
have spoken, it said: ‘‘ You are in peril. Why did you come? 
Watch me closely and I may yet save you.”’ And a smile 
supplied the period. 

“What a beautiful moon!’’ De Bonnefois dryly remarked, 
perhaps to deceive the lingering maidservant. But, moving 
close to Antoinette, he said in a low voice: ‘‘I hope, made- 
moiselle, I do not subject you also to danger?”’ 

At this instinctive gallantry of a gentleman the girl 
blushed most handsomely. ‘‘ Monsieur, I thank you,’’ she 
whispered hurriedly. ‘‘ But perhaps you may be the means 
of saving me, as I of saving you. Fortunately Jean ‘ 

She was not able to finish, for at that juncture the abbé 
reéntered the room. 

“Well, monsieur, you see I was not so long after all. But 
I have a favor to ask of you. On my way to see Big Peter | 
encountered my friend Monsieur Jainnes, from Bruges, who 
was at the fair to-day. With your permission, monsieur, | 
have asked him also to be a guest to dinner with us. He will 
be here shortly. I hope, Antoinette, he does not keep us 
waiting.” 


so prsponenpe had the abbé said this when the barking of a 
dog gave token of the arrival of this second visitor, and in 
a moment more that worthy entered. De Bonnefois instantly 
recognized him as the agent who had distributed the knives, 
The appearance of the man naturally convinced De Bonne- 
fois that he was caught in a trap. There was apt to be a bit 
of sword play in the course of the evening, or perhaps a little 
shooting, to the discomfiture of Mademoiselle Antoinette. 
As the supper hour approached, the abbé cordially offered 
his principal guest the privilege of retiring to his room and 
removing the stains of travel. This De Bonnefois readily 
accepted, since it offered opportunity for the hiding of his 
money and a minute to see to his pistols, although he was 
quite content with the blade at his side, in the use of which 
he was not without reputation. 
On leaving the hall he had passed closely enough to An- 
toinette to receive ftom her a poe sign to bolt his door and 
to expect further report from her. On 
finishing the examination of his pistols, 


and swung open his door. ‘Antoi- 
nette!’’she called roughly; whereat a 

oung girl approached from a dimly 
i hted corner of the room into the some- 
what brighter glow from the abbé’s lan- 
tern. ‘‘] have with me the Sieur de 
Bonnefois, our good neighbor, who has 
met with a mishap. One of his horses is 
killed and a man injured. Monsieur de 
Bonnefois will do us the honor to pass 
the night here. Be lively with your en- 
tertainment.” 

The girl Antoinette curtsied deeply, a 
comely maid of one and twenty perhaps, 
very dark, her lips sweet, but her eyes as 
timid as they were lustrous, and she had 
the manner of being immensely tired. 
Even in the light of the lantern De Bon- 
nefois was able to observe that she 
changed color at his host’s words. 

“Be not too light with her, my good 
friend,”’ the self-appointed abbé laughed 
out in his coarse manner. ‘She has torn 
the heart of more than one beau in the 
village yonder. And now, pray, excuse 
your host. I must see that my modest 
dwelling is fit for your entertainment. 
Julie! Jean!” they heard him call to his- 
servantsas he passed out of the room and 
down a dark hall. 


OR a moment De Bonnefois and the 
girl Antoinette surveyed each other 
with lively interest. ‘Will you be 
seated, monsieur?”’ she said in a low 
voice, and motioned her distinguished 
guest to a carved armchair standing by. 
“Thanks, mademoiselle. I will say it 
has shaken me to lose so good a horse. 
And I shall be eager to-morrow to learn 
what state my poor Jacquesisin.” And 
in answer to polite inquiry he described 
what had occurred, not without notice 
of Antoinette’s very genuine concern. 
Indeed, De Bonnefois was quite taken 
with the pretty alarm she displayed. 
Meanwhile he himself observed his sur- 


with the diffident girl he asked her con- 
cerning the age of the place and of its 
visible relics. 

Monsieur de Bonnefois found himself 
in a long room, paneled to the ceiling in 
a dark oak, with a richly carved cornice, 
quite evidently the remains of a former 
elegance. A few darkened portraits 
spotted the walls, and from the ceiling 
depended a tarnished chandelier. At , 
the farther end of the room a pair of 
sconces dispensed a flickering light, in 


De Bonnefois therefore thought it best 
to sit down for a while in his room, and 
await what plan she might show. While 
he was sitting thus a slight noise above 
his head drew his attention. Instinc- 
tively reaching for his rapier, he glanced 
up to the ceiling in time to see a small 
trap door open. A slim and graceful 
hand, as white as milk, was thrust 
through it, and a paper dropped at his 
feet. On it De Bonnefois read: 

My uncle is no priest, but a robber. He 
and his men mean to kill you for your money. 
At supper they will offer you drugged wine. 
This will throw you into a deep sleep, when 
the knives will finish you. Jean, the gardener, 
isan honest young man. He will help to save 
you and myself at the same time. He, too, 
plans to escape from here. Under no circum- 
stances give sign that you are suspicious. 
They will fot strike till you are asleep. Re- 
turn to your room.on some pretext, bolt the 
door again and wait for us. Donot be alarmed 
if we enter in an unusual manner. Be careful 
to burn this note in the candle. 


The note was unsigned, but it needed 
no signature. And De Bonnefois was 
surprised to find himself, proud scorner 
of the fair sex, fervently kissing this 
brave slip of paper! 

Such was the merit of its teaching that, 
when he descended, none could have 
noted in his manner the slightest trace of 
his knowledge of the conspiracy against 
him. His money and his pistols both he 
had disdainfully left behind him in his 
room. At the supper table he found 
Antoinette as gay now as she had been 
reserved before, and he was soon swept 
into the same mood by her brave sallies. 


HE repast proved to be of an excel- 
lent savor. From the beginning the 
abbé and his other guest freely dramk, 
and encouraged De Bonnefois to follow 
their example. But De Bonnefois was 
_ his elegant self. A sign from 
ntoinette, a turn of her soft blue eyes, 
had served to indicate to him which was 
the bottle of drugged claret and he cere- 
fully avoided it, for all the abbé’s skil in 
placing it in his way. Nevertheless, he 
affected to be somewhat touched by his 
liquor, and asked leave of his h¢t, as 
soon as it seemed plausible, to retim. Jn- 
asmuch as it was now bearing ward 
twelve, and as De Bonnefois had arcepted 
two glasses of the mischievous wine - 
which he managed to spill wider the 
table—the permission was graited and 
the party at supper broke up, 
On returning to his room, Je Bonne- 


competition with the glare of a fire on the 
hearth. On the table lay a few books, 
tattered and worn. A few holy images 
alone testified to the sacred pretensions 


Even as She Did So They Heard the Creaking of the Door, the Scrape of the Chest 
Across the Floor, and the Sprawling Tumble of Two Heavy Forms Into the Room 


fois bethought him to bolt ais door, as 
prudently counseled to deby his fair 
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GRACE RICHMOND'S RADIANT NEW NOVEL 


He Had Been Up 
Half the Night, 
and His HairTrig- 
ger Temper Had 
Gone Off ir a 
Loud Explosion 
Within Less Than 
an Hour Before 
He Appeared in 
the Church 


He Glanced Stde- 
wise at His Wife- 
ard Fes [rrita- 
tion Faded as it 
Always Dio at 
the Mere Sight of 
Fler. How Lovely 
She Was This Morn- 
ing in Fler Quiet 
Church Attire. 


first sight of each 
other—Red and Black— 
was across the space which | ‘7 AA Romance 


stretches between pulpit and 
pew. It’s sometimes a_ wide 
space, and impassable; again, it’s 
not far, and the lines of com- 
munication are always open. In 
‘his case neither of them knew as 
vet just what the distance was. 
Black — Robert McPherson 
Black, if you want his full 
name—had been a bit nervous 
in the vestry where he put on his 
gown. He had been preaching 
only five years, and that in a 
country parish, when a visiting 
committee of impressive-looking 
men had come to listen to him— 2 
had come again, and once more, and then had startled him 
with a call to the big suburban town and the fine old, ivy- 
grown church, generally known as the “Stone Church.” 
“But, gentlemen,” he had said, swinging about quickly 


tom, 


in his study chair when Mr. Lockhart, the chairman of the _ 
committee, had asked him if he would consider a call, ‘‘I’m—* 


I’m—why, I hardly think I am up to you.” 

The committee had smiled; it was quite a remarkable 
committee and had a sense of humor—at least Samuel 
Lockhart had, and one other of the five who were waiting 
upon Mr. Black in his study after the evening service. 

“Meaning virtue—or ability?” inquired the chairman, 
with his friendly smile. 

“Both. You see—to put it honestly—I’m just a country 
boy as yet, born in Scotland and brought up in your South. 
I’ve had very little training a 


Author of “Red Pepper Burns; “Red Peppers Fatients,"etc. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY STANLEY M. ARTHURS 


“Very good things have come out of the country—and 
Scotland—and the South, Black,”” Mr. John Radway had 


suggested. ‘And I believe you are a graduate of a perfectl 
satisfactory college and seminary and have built this churc 
up from desertion to popularity 4 ; 
Well, they had had it out on those lines, and others, in the 
next hour, the committee becoming more and more impressed 
with the young minister as they watched his face go from 
pale to red and back again, and heard him tell them not only 
what he thought he was not, but what he thought they 
might not be either—in so frank and winning a way that the 
more he wasn’t sure he’d better come, the surer they were 
he must. 

In the end he came—called and accepted, after the mod- 
ern methods, wholly on the judgment of the committee, for 
he had refused absolutely and finally to come and preach a 


ed and Black 


Wherein Red Pepper Burns 
Me Comes Back and Has a Distinctly 
) New Experience: By Grace & Richmond 


candidating sermon. So when 
he emerged from the vestry door, 
on that first spring Sunday, he 
faced for the first time his newly 
acquired congregation, and the 
church faced for the first time its 
minister-elect. Which was wholly 
as it should be, and the result was 
a tremendously large audience, 
on tiptoe with interest and curi- 

ed was not in the con - 
tion when Black first comet 
through the vestry door. Instead, 
as usual, he was racing along the 
road in a very muddy car, trying 
to make four calls in the time in 
which he should really have made 
two, because his wife had insisted 
very strenuously that he should do his best to get to church 
on that particular morning. It seemed that she had learned 
that the new minister was from the South, and she, being 
a Southerner, naturally felt an instant sense of loyalty. It 
was mighty seldom that Red could ever be got to church, 
not because he didn’t want to go—though he didn’t, really, 
unless the man he was to hear was exceptionally good—as 
because he couldn’t get around to it, not once in a blue 
moon or a Sunday morning sun. And if, by strenuous ex- 
ertion, he did arrive at church, there was one thing which 
almost invariably happened; so what was the use? The 
young usher for Doctor Burns’ aisle always grinned when he 
saw him come in, because he knew perfectly that within a very 
short time he, the usher, would be tiptoeing down the aisle 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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Black Looked Up 
at Last . . . But 
Only Said, as His Gaze Returned to 
the Poster: “And She’s Only One 
of Thousands, All With a Spirit Like That!” 
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GRACE RICHMOND'S RADIANT 
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Therefore Red looked with 
an indifferent eye upon the 
tall figure standing to read 
theScriptures, acknowledged 
in his mind that the youth 
had a pleasing face and per- 
sonality—Red liked black 
hair and eyes; he had married 
them and had never ceased 
to prefer that coloring to any 
other—admitted to himself 
that the cadences of Black’s 
voice were surprisingly deep 
and manly for such a boy, 
and then promptly closed his 
mind to further impressions 
and ran his hand through his 
red hair and breathed a heavy 
sigh of fatigue. Vigorous fel- 
low though he was at forty 

ears, it was necessary for 

im to get.an occasional 
night’s sleep to even things 
up. If it hadn’t been for his 
wife Ellen’s urging, he might 
have been snatching forty 
winks this minute on a cer- 
tain comfortable wide daven- 
port at home. These South- 
erners—how they did hang 
together! And Black wasn’t 
a real Southerner, either, 
having spent his early boy- 
hood in Scotland. Red could 
have heard the new man 
quite as well next Sunday, or 
the one after. 


E GLANCED sidewise 
at his wife—and his irri- 
tation faded as it always did 
at the meresight of her. How 
lovely she was this morningin 
her quiet churchattire. Bless 
her heart—if she wanted him 
there he was glad he had 
come. And of course it was 
best for the kiddies that the 
see their father in churc 
now and then. But 
he hoped the boy in the 
pulpit would not make too 
long a prayer—he, Red, was 
so deadly sleepy he might go 
to sleep and disgrace Ellen. 
It wouldn’t be the first time! 
But he didn’t hear the 
prayer, and not because he 
went tosleep. It was during 
the offertory sung by the 
expensive quartet (which he 


and whispering in the ear below the heavy thatch of 
close-cropped, fire-red hair. And then Doctor Burns’ 
attending church for that day would be over! 

The chances seemed fair, however, on this particular 
morning, because Red did not come into church till the 
preliminary service was well along. He stole in while the 
congregation was on its feet singing a hymn, so his entrance 
was not conspicuous; but Black saw him just the same. 
Black had already seen every man in the congregation, 
although he had noted individually but few of the women. 
He saw this big figure, stalwart yet well set up; he saw the 
red head—he could hardly help that! It would be a land- 
mark in any audience. He saw also the brilliant hazel eyes, 
the strong yet finely cut face. To put it ina word, as Redfield 
Pepper Burns came into the crowded church his personality 
reached out ahead of him and struck the man in the pulpit a 
heavy blow over the heart. Too strong a phrase? Not a bit 
of it. If the thing has never happened to you, then you’re 
not a witness, and your testimony doesn’t count. But 
plenty of witnesses can be found. 

Robert McPherson Black looked down the aisle, and 
instantly coveted this man for a friend. ‘I’ve got to have 
you,” he said within himself while the people went on sing- 
ing the last stanza of a great hymn. ‘I’ve got to have you 
for a friend. I don’t know who else may be in this parish, 
but as long as you're here, there’ll be something worth the 
very best | can do. I wonder if you'll be easy to get. -I— 
doubt it.” 

Now this was rather strange, for the family with whom he 
was staying while the Manse was being put in order for the 
new minister had spoken warmly of Doctor Burns as the 
man whom they always employed, plainly showing their 
affection for him, and adding that half the town adored the 
red-headed person in question. When that red head came 
into church late, looking as professional as such a man can’t 
possibly help looking, it was easy enough for Black to guess 
that this was Doctor Burns. 


es mm the space, then, they faced each other, these two, 
whose lives were to react so powerfully, each upon the 
other—and only one of them guessed it. To tell the truth, 
Red was more than a little weary that Sunday morning; he 
was not just then electrically sensitive, like the other man, 
to every impression; he was not that sort of man anyhow. 
He had been up half the night, and his hair-trigger temper, 
which had inspired the nickname he had carried from boy- 
hood, had gone off in a loud explosion within less than an 
hour before he appeared in the church. He was still inwardly 
seething slightly at the recollection, although outwardly he 
had returned to calm. Altogether, he was not precisely in a 
state of mind to gaze with favor upon the new man in the 
pulpit, who struck him at once as disappointingly young. 
He had been told by somebody that Robert McPherson 
Black was thirty-five, but his first swift glance convinced 
him that Robert had not been strictly truthful about his age, 
or else had encouraged an impression that anybody with 
half an eye could see was a wrong one. He was quite evi- 
dently a boy, a mere boy. Burns liked boys, but not in the 
pulpit, attempting to take charge of his life and tell him 
what to do. 


didn’t like at all because he 


knew the tenor for a “four- 

flusher”’ and thecontralto for 
a little blond fool, who sometimes got him up in the 
night for her hysterics, although he admitted she could 
sing) that the young usher came tiptoeing down the 
aisle and whispered the customary message in the ear 
beneath the red thatch. Dr. Redfield Pepper Burns 
had been in church precisely eleven minutes this time before 
being called out. What in thunder was the use of his coming 
at all? He gave an I-told-you-so look at his wife as he got up 
and hung his overcoat on his arm and went up the aisle again, 
his competent shoulders followed by the disappointed gaze 
of Black from the pulpit. 


‘to doors closed behind him, and the young usher ex- 
hibited his watch triumphantly to another young usher, 
making signs as of one who had won a bet. Eleven minutes 
was the shortest time since February, when, on a certain re- 
membered Sunday, Burns had never got to his seat at all, 
but had been followed down the aisle by the usher practi- 
cally on arun. Somebody had got himself smashed up by a 
passing trolley car almost outside the doors of the sanctuary ! 
Being an usher certainly had its compensations at times. 

Yes, Black was disappointed. Of course he faced a large 
and interested congregation, and everybody knows 
that a minister should not be more anxious to 
preach to one man than to another. Unfortu- 
nately, being quite human, he sometimesis. On this 
occasion, having suffered that blow over the heart 
before mentioned, he had found himself suddenly 

culiarly eager to speak to the red-headed doctor— 

rom the pulpit—and convince him that he himself 
was not so young as he looked and that he could be 
a very good friend. Red looked to him like the sort 
of man who needed a friend, in spite of all Black’s 
hostess had said to him about Burns’ popularity and 
his enormous professional practice. 

During those eleven minutes, through part of 
which Black had been at leisure to glance several 
times at Red, he had received the distinct impres- 
sion that he was looking at a much overworked man, 
who needed certain things rather badly—one of 
which was another man who was not just a good- 
fellow sort of friend, but one who understood at least 
a little of what life meant, and more of what it ought 
to mean. 

Thus thinking, Black rose to make his prayer, the 
prayer before the sermon. His thoughts about Red 
had made him forget for a little that he was facing 
his new congregation—and that was a good thing, 
for it had been the means of taking away most of his 
nervousness. 

And after the prayer came the sermon, and after 
the sermon camea very wonderful strain of music 
which made Black lift his head toward the choir 
above him with a sense of deep gratitude that music 
existed and could help him in his task like that. At 
this time, of course, he didn’t know about the 
“four-flusher”’ tenor and the little fool of a blond 
contralto, who always felt most like smiling at the 
moment when he was preaching most earnestly. 
When he did know But that comes later. 


So this was how Black and Red met for the first time— 
yet did not meet. Though, after the seeing of Red across 
the as yet undetermined distance between pulpit and pew, 
there followed a thousand other impressions, and though 
after the service Black met any number of interesting look- 
ing men and women who shook his hand and gave him cordial 
welcome, the memory he carried away with him was that of 
R. P. Burns, M.D., as the man he must at any cost come to 
know intimately. 

As for Red—his impression was another story. 

“Well, how did the kid acquit himself >” he inquired 
when he met his family at the customary early afternoon 
Sunday dinner. 


Beng: was quite a group about the table, for his wife's 
sister, Martha Macauley, her husband, James Macauley, 
and their children were there. All these people had been 
present at the morning service. 

Macauley, ever first to reply to any question addressed to 
a company in general, spoke jeeringly, turning his round, 
good-humored face toward his host: “Why not fee young 
Perkins to leave you in your pew for once, and hear for 
yourself? I’ve known you to turn down plenty of calls when 
they took you away from home, but, come to think of it, | 
never knew you to refuse to cut and run from church!” 

Burns frowned. ‘You’re not such a devoted worshiper 
yourself, Jim, that you can act truant officer and get away 
with it. If you knew how I hated to move out of that pew 
this morning ‘i 

“Yes, you’d got all set for one of those head-up snoozes 
you take when the sermon bores you. Well, let me tell you, 
if you’d stayed you wouldn’t have got any chance to sleep. 
He may be a kid, though he doesn’t look so much like one 
when you get close—lines in his face, if you notice—but he’s 
got the goods, and, by George! he delivered ’em this morning 
allright. Sleep! I wasn’t over and above wide awake myself 
through the preliminaries, but I found myself sitting up with 
a jerk when he let go his first bolt.” . 

“Bolt, eh?” Burns began to eat his soup with relish. As 
it happened, he had had no time for breakfast and this was 
his first meal of the day. ‘Jolly, this 7s good soup!” he said. 
“Well! I thought they always spoke softly when they first 
came, and only fired up later. Didn’t he begin on the ‘Dear 
Brethren, I’m pleased to be with you’ line? I thought he 
looked rather conventional myself, and abominably young. 
I’m not fond of green salad.” 

“Green salad!’’ This was Martha Macauley, flushing 
and indignant. ‘‘Why, he’s a man, Red, and a very fine one, 
if I’m any judge. And he can preach—oh, how he can 
preach!” 

“I’m not asking any woman, Marty.” Burns gave his 
sister-in-law a cynical little smile. “Trust any woman to 
fall for a handsome young preacher with black eyes and a 
good voice, whatever he says. To be sure, Ellen i 

“Oh, yes, you think Ellen is the only woman in the world 
with any sense. Well, let me tell you, Len ‘fell for him’ just 
as much as I did, only she never gives herself away and 
probably won’t now if you ask her.” 

Burns’ eyes met his wife’s. ‘‘Like him, eh, Len?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Did the black eyes—and his being a Southerner— 
get you too?” 


RS. REDFIELD PEPPER BURNS was an unusual 

woman. If she had not been, at this challenge she 
would have answered one of two things. Either she would 
have said defiantly: ‘I certainly did like him; why shouldn’t 
I when Jim did—and he’s a man! Why are you always prej- 
udiced against ministers?’”’ Or she would have said softly: 
“Tf you had heard him, dear, I think you would have liked 
him yourself.” Instead she answered as a man might, only 
she was not in the least like a man: “It’s hard to tell how 
one likes any minister at first sight. It’s not the first ser- 
mon, but the twentieth, that tells the story. And plenty of 
other things besides the preaching.” 

“But you certainly got a good first impression, Len!”’ 
Martha cried, at the same moment that James Macauley 
chuckled: ‘‘ My, but that was a clever stall!” 

Mrs. Burns smiled at her husband, whose hazel eyes were 
studying her intently. Red never ceased to wonder at the 
way people didn’t succeed in cornering Ellen. She might 
find her way out with a smile alone or with a flash of those 
wonderful black-lashed eyes of hers, but find her way out 
she always did. She found it now. 

“Mr. Lockhart told me confidentially this morning that 
Mr. Black said he wasn’t good enough for us. So at least 
we have been forewarned, and of course he'll have to 
prove himself against his own ad- 
mission.” 

“Wasn’t good enough, eh?” 
growled Red Pepper, suddenly and 
characteristically striking fire. 
“Did he think we wanted a ‘good 
one,’ a saint? I don’t, for one. 


The Only Thing 
He Did KnowWas 
That He Slipped 
Suddenly Upo 
the Edge of the 
Roof 
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NEW NOVEL: RED AND BLACK 


My principal objection to him, without having heard him, is 
that he looks as if his mother parted his hair for him before 
he came‘and put a clean handkerchief in his pocket. Jolly! 
I like ’em to look less like poets and more like red-blooded 
men. Not that I want ’em beefy either. Speaking of beef, 
(’ll have another slice. This going to church takes it out of 
a fellow.” 

Jim Macauley howled. “Going tochurch! Coming away, 
you mean. Just a look-in for yours. As to the way you like 
your preachers, my private opinion is you don’t like ’em at 


all. 

“Mr. Black doesn’t look like a poet, Red.’’ This was 
Martha Macauley. She and her brother-in-law seldom 
agreed upon any topic. “He has the jolliest twinkle in those 
black eyes, and his hair is so crisp with trying to curl that it 
doesn’t stay parted well at all; it was all rumpled up before 
che end of his sermon. And he has a fine healthy color and 
the nicest smile : 

Burns sighed. “ Jim, suppose there was a man up for the 
governorship in our state, and we went around talking about 
his eyes and his hair and his smile! Oh, Christopher! Don’t 
you women ever think about a man’s brains—what he has in 
his head, not on it?” 

“Tt was you who began to talk about his looks!’”’ Mrs. 
Macauley pointed out triumphantly. 

““Check!”’ called James, her husband. “She scores, Red. 
You did begin a lot of pretty mean personal observations 
about his mother parting 
his hair, and so forth. Come 
on, now; it wasn’t worthy 
of you. The preacher has 
brains, brother — brains, I 
tell you. I saw ’em myself 
through his skull. And he’s 
got a pretty little muscle 
too. When he gripped my 
hand I felt the bones crack, 
and me a golf player. I 
don’t know where he got 
his; but he’s got it. These 
athletic parsons—look out 
for ’em. They’re liable to 
turn the other cheek, ac- 
cording to instructions in 
the Scriptures, and then hit 
you a crack with a good 
right arm. It struck methis 
chap hadn’t been sitting on 
cushions all his life. You'll 
outweigh him by about fifty 
pounds, but I’ll bet he could 
down you in a wrestling 
match.” 


PRESUME you'd like 
to see him do it,’’ mur- 
mured Red Pepper, becom- 
ing genial again under the 
influence of his second cu 
of very strong coffee, whic 
was putting the taps under 
his weariness like magic as © 
usual. ‘Well, you won’t 
right away, because we’re 
not likely to get to that 
stage of intimacy for some 
time. Ministers and doc- 
tors meet mostly in places 
where each has a good 
chance to criticize the 
other’s job. When I come 
to die I’d rather have my 
oldfriend, Max Buller,M.D., 
say a prayer for me—if he 
knows how—than any 
preacher who ever came 
down the pike—except one, 
and that was a corking old 
bishop who was the best 
sport I ever met in my life. 
Oh, it isn’t that I don’t re- 
spect the profession; I do. 
But I want a minister to be 
a man as well, and [I ——” 

“But it isn’t quite fair to 
take it for granted that he 
isn’t one, is it, Red?” in- 
quired the charming woman 
at the other side of the table, 
who was his wife. 

James Macauley laughed. 
“Innocent of not being a 
man till he’s proved guilty, 
eh, Red?” he suggested. 
“You know I really have 
quite a strong suspicion that 
this particular minister is a 
regular fellow. The way he looked me in the eye—well, I 
may be no judge of men i 

“You're not,” declared his opponent frankly. ‘“‘ Any chap 
with a cheerful grin and a plausible line of talk can put it all 
over you. You’re tod good-natured to live: Now me—I’ma 
natural-born cynic; I see too many faces with the mask off 
not to be. I ——” 

“Yes, youl You're the kind of cynic who'd sit up all 
night with a preacher or any other man you happened to 
hate, and save his life, and then knock him down the first 
time you met him on the street by telling him you hadn’t 


- any bill against him because you weren’t a vet’rinary and 


didn’t charge for treating donkeys.” 
“Call that a joke—or an insult?” growled Red Pepper, 
then laughed and switched the subject. 


UT next Sunday he did not see fit to get to church at all, 

and on the following Sunday he couldn’t have done it if 
he’d tried, not having a minute to breathe in for himself 
while fighting like a fiend to keep the breath of life in a 
fellow human. And betweentimes he caught not a sight of 
Robert McPherson Black, who, however, caught several 
sights of him. R. P. Burns was in the habit of driving with 
his face straight ahead, to avoid bowing every other minute 
to his myriad acquaintances and patients. Though Black 
tried hard more than once to catch Red’s eye when passing 
him close by the curb, he had a view only of the clean-cut 


-while on the road, and when a 


Of Course He Did Not Kno 


profile, the lips usually close set, 
the brows drawn over the intent 
eyes. For Red was accustomed 
to think out his operative cases 


man is mentally making in- 
cisions, tying arteries and hewing 
his way to the shortest cut toa 
cure, he has’small time to be 
recognizing passing citizens, not 
to mention a preacher whom he 
considers too much ofa “ kid”’ for 
his taste, in pulpit or out of it. 


oe Black, as you have been 
told, was of Scottish blood, 
and a Scot bides histime. Black 
meant to know Red, and know 
him well. He was pretty sure that the way to knéw him 
was not to go and hang around his office, or to call upon his 
wife, with Red sure to be away, as Black discovered he 
always was in ordinary calling hours. He knew he couldn't 
go and lay his hand on Red’s shoulder at a street corner 
and tell him he wanted to know him. In fact, neither 
these nor any other of the ordinary methods of bring- 
ing about an acquaintance with a man as a preliminary 
to a friendship seemed to him to promise well. The best 
he could do was to wait and 
watch an opportunity, and 
then—well—if he could 
somehow do something to 
help Red out in a crisis, or 
even to serve him in some 


w it, But it Was at That Moment That He First Encountered a Quite Remarkable 
Combination of the World, the Flesh and the Devil 


really significant way without making any fuss about it, he 
felt that possibly the thing he desired might come about. 

Meanwhile, that blow over the heart which he had received 
at the first sight of the big red-headed doctor continued to 
make itself felt. Therefore, while Black went with a will at 
all the new duties of his large parish, and made friends right 
and left— particularly with his men, because he liked men and 
found it easier to know them than women—he did not for a 
day relax his watch for the time when he should get a counter 
blow in under the guard which he somehow felt was up 
against him, or forget to plan to make it a telling one when 
he should deliver it. I 


“@-*REAT guns!” ejaculated Robert McPherson Black. 
“How are my poor little two hundred and thirty-one 
books going to make any kind of a showing here?” 

Small wonder that he looked dismayed. He had just 
caught his first sight of the dignified Manse study, with its 
long rows of empty black-walnut bookcases, stretching, five 
shelves high, across three sides of the large room. The 
Manse, fortunately for him, a bachelor, was furnished as to 
the main necessities of living, but it wanted all the details 
which go to make a home, 

Though the study contained a massive black-walnut desk 
and chair, a big leather armchair, a luxurious leather couch, 
and a very good and ecclesiastically somber rug, it seemed 
bare enough to a man who had lately left a warm little 


DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT IT MEANS 


R a girl to have a faun’s ear and 
what happens to her when she has 
one? That is the mystery of a story 
that goes with a swirl and a rush— 
“The Girl With a Faun’s Ear”— that 
begins in the next HOME JOURNAL. 
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room of nondescript furnishing 
but most homelike atmosphere. 

To tell the truth, Black was 
feeling something resembling a 
touch of homesickness which 
seemed to center round an old, 
high-backed, wooden rocking- 
chair, cushioned with “Turkey 
red.”” He was wondering if he 
might send for that homely old 
chair, and how it would look 
among these dignified surround- 
ings. He simply had to have it 
if he stayed! 

Which proves that it really 
was homesickness for his country 
parish which had attacked him 
that morning. 

“Oh, yours’ll go quite a way,” young Tom Lockhart 
assured him cheerfully, ‘‘and you can use the rest of the 
space for magazines and papers.” 

“Thanks,” replied Black, rather grimly grateful for 
this comforting suggestion. 


Hé« AND the twenty-year-old son of his hostess had 
become very good friends in the two days which had 
elapsed since Black’s arrival. He had an idea that Tom 
Lockhart was going to be a distinct asset in the days to 
come. The young man’s fair hair and blue eyes were 
by no means indicative of softness, being counteracted 
by a decidedly pugnacious snub nose, a chin so positive 
that one felt that it might easily become a menace, and 
a grin which decidedly suggested impishness. 

“T’ll help unpack these, 
if you like.” Tom laid hold 
of the books with a will. 

Black, his coat off, set 
them up, thereby indisput- 
ably demonstrating that 
two hundred and _thirty- 
one volumes, even though 
a round two dozen of them 
be bulky with learning, cer- 
tainly do fill an inconceiv- 
ably small space. 

“Well, anyhow,” he said, 
resting from his labors and 
determinedly looking away 
from the embarrassing tes- 
timony of the bookshelves 
as to his resources to the 

_ invitation of the massive 
desk to be equipped with 
the proper appliances for 
work, ‘‘a few pictures and 
things will help to make it 
look as if somebody lived 
here. I’ve several pretty 
good photographs and 
prints I thought I’d frame 
when I got here; I’ve been 
saving them up for some 
time.” 

He exhibited the collec- 
tion with pride; they had 
lain across the top of the 
books. 

Tom Lockhart hung over 
them critically. “‘They’re 
bully,”’ was his judgment. 
“Not a bit what I’d have 
expected. Not a saint ora 
harp among ’em. Oh, gee! 
That horse race is great! 
Where'd you get that? I 
foreign, isn’t 
it ” 


laughed. 
“That's just a bit of a 
hurdle race we had in a lit- 
tle town down South. I’m 
on one of those horses.” 
“You are! Oh, yes—I 
see—on the front one. 
Why, say’’— he turned to 
Black, enthusiasm lighting 
his face—‘‘you’re one of 
those regular horse-riding 
Southerners. Thisis on your 
family estate, I’ll wager.” 
Black’s face flushed a 
little, but his eyes met the 
boy’s frankly. ‘‘I was born 


here when I was sixteen. 

I worked for the man who 
lived in that house back there at the left. He let me ride 
his horses. I broke the black one for him, and rode him toa 
finish in that race. I was only seventeen then.” 

Tom stared for a minute before his manners came to the 
rescue. ‘‘That’s awfully interesting,” he said then politely. 

Black could see the confusion and wonderment in the 
boy’s mind as plainly as if he had given expression to it. 
If the information had let Tom down a little, the next 
instant he rallied to the recognition that here was a man out 
of the ordinary. 

Tom was not a snob, but he had never before heard a 
minister own to ‘‘working’’ for anybody, and it had startled ¢ 
him slightly. But when he looked back at Black he saw 
what he saw—a man who, while he looked as if he had never 
worked for anybody, had not hesitated to declare that he 
had. Tom thought he liked the combination. 

“Tf you could tell me of a good place to get these framed,” 
Black said, gathering up the photographs and prints as he 
spoke, ‘I believe I'll have it done right away. It’s the one 
thing that’ll make this big house seem a little like home.” 

“That's right. And I can tell you a peach of a place; in 
fact, I'll take you there, if you want to go right now. It’s on 
our way back home. By the way’’—young Tom glanced 
round the big, bare room—“‘if there’s any stuff you want to 
get for the house to give it a kind of a jolly air, you know, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 


in Scotland, and came over 9 
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Mr. Broderick Went to the Length of Lunching Some of His Shabby Old Friends at the Club 


Proving That Where There’s a Woman There’s a Way 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR G. DOVE 


PON the evening of the miserably anxious day, the 
| | Brodericks were too numbed by the overmastering 

Fear to feel anything—even the Fear itself. Mr. 
Broderick consulted his watch at short intervals; Miss Floyd 
knitted steadily; Ivy ate chocolates and wept. Rupert, the 
first of the family to swim into any realization of a glorious 
stretch of freedom beyond the Fear, kicked his’ schoolbooks 
quietly beneath the davenport, ran through all the choicest, 
most positively forbidden records on the talking machine, 
angt was pounding his successful way through a ‘“Gdtter- 
dimmerung Fantaisie’? when outraged sleep descended to 
claim her own and Rupert fell off the piano bench. 

“Tt will be our chance to prove and redeem ourselves,’’ 
Ivy had said brokenly. “We have all so—so depended upon 
mother. She has managed us so utterly. Oh, Miss Floyd, 
will she die?” 

Miss Floyd dropped her knitting and searched in her 
knitting bag. Miss Floyd wasdark, slim and pale, and walked 
with a slight limp. For two years she had been Mrs. Brod- 


- erick’s secretary. ‘‘Mrs. Broderick had me prepare a guide 


for our use in her absence,” said Miss Floyd. Then she 
examined with care a red-leather book. 

““*General Question No. 14: Is the life of our (wife) 
(mother) (sister) (friend) endangered?’” read Miss Floyd 
aloud. ‘‘Answer: In operating there is always some ele- 
ment of risk, but the chances of fatality in this case are less 
than in riding from New York to Philadelphia in a wooden 
day coach. Authority: Wollstencraft, surgeon in charge.’”’ 

“ How—how jolly of mother!” said Ivy at length weakly. 

“‘Er—it has occurred to me,”’ began Mr. Broderick, “‘ that 
I am a bit hazy as to the whereabouts of my—er—it’s 
snowing. Did Daisy consider the question of —er— winter 
woolens?’’ Here Mr. Broderick coughed deprecatingly. 


ISS FLOYD reopened her book. “On your special 

page, Mr. Broderick,’’ said she: ‘‘‘Question No. 11— 
Answer: Heaviest weight. Third drawer of the dressing- 
room highboy.’”’ 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Broderick, breathing hard. ‘‘She’s 
a woman ina million. I’d be willing to bet she’s left a line on 
my buckled arctics.” 

Miss Floyd glanced down the page. ‘‘‘The second trunk 
on the right of the door as youenter the storeroom,’”’ said she. 

Mr. Broderick sank back into his chair and beamed. ‘‘ You 
can’t stump her,’’ said he triumphantly. 

“But, father, how like a man to think 
of his horrid comfort,” said Ivy, “when 
all evening long I have seen nothing but 
my mother’s suffering face! All my life I 
have been a parasite, a piece of fluff, a 
floating lily in the circling waters of my 
mother’s care,’’ continued Ivy, who, by 
the way, was nineteen, Titian and very 
pretty; ‘‘ but this is a chance to prove and 
redeem myself. During the weeks that 
mother is in hospital I have planned ee 

“‘One moment, dear,’’ interrupted Miss 
Floyd. ‘There is a special page for you.” 

“Does it say anything against my hav- 
ing Lita Lamont and some of the girls to 
luncheon?” inquired Ivy anxiously. 

“Nothing whatever,” said Miss Floyd. 

“Ora chafing-dish supper—with Amby 
Symmes and Jimmie Reynolds?” 

“No mention of suppers,” said Miss 
Floyd. ‘ Page ten: ‘Ivy—General affirm- 
ative: Fittings; Philharmonic; Lafayette 
Fund; Church; The Three Dances; Leithe 
Huntington Ambrose Symmes; James 
Reynolds. General negative: White spats; 
imitation pearls; the Country Club; Mae 
Hawkins; George Norris,’ .er—er 
Miss Floyd’s eye continued on down the 
page, but her voice suddenly stopped. 


Ivy, flushed and eager on the edge of 
her chair, stretched out a tentative hand 4 
toward the book. ti 

But Miss Floyd shook her head. ‘It 
was understood between Mrs. Broderick 
and myself,’”’ said she, “that the guide 
should be our authority and that it 
should remain in my hands. Anything 
Mrs. Broderick may wish to add will 
be telephoned from the _ hospital. 
‘Don’t trouble me with Mr. Broder- 
ick’s cigars—for he will smoke them; 
or with Ivy’s sweets—for she will eat 
them; or with Rupert’s passion for 
the hectic in the form of football and 
moving pictures,’”’ quoted Miss Floyd 
with Mrs. Broderick’s very inflection. 
‘“‘*For three weeks I shall endeavor to 
forget that I have the blessing of a 
family.’ I—I gathered,’”’ added Miss 
Floyd gently, ‘‘that she was—tired.”’ 

“Tired!” exclaimed Mr. Broderick. 


was a silence. Then Ivy 
threw herself headlong into Miss 
Floyd’s arms and wept on her shoulder. It was at this point 
that the din in the drawing-room ceased and Rupert fell off 
the piano bench. 

“Rupert!”’ exclaimed Miss Floyd, looking at her wrist 
watch. “And nine o’clock!” 

“Hey, son!” called Mr. Broderick. 

And presently Rupert, a shade sheepish, appeared in the 
doorway. 

‘Miss Floyd,” said Ivy, “kindly turn to this boy’s par- 
ticular page and read.” 

have a heart!” protested Rupert nervously. 

But Miss Floyd turned. ‘‘Pagesix: ‘Rupert,’’’ read Miss 
Floyd inexorably aloud. ‘‘‘General affirmative: Daily cold 
bath; cereal; Sunday school, even if it rains; lessons; bed at 
eight throughout the week, at eight-thirty on Saturdays.’ 
And Mrs. Broderick adds in her own handwriting: ‘It would 
gladden a mother’s heart if her dear and only son could upon 
three afternoons a week forego his football practice and call 
upon her at the hospital.’”’ 

“Give me Sing Sing,” said Rupert bitterly. 
“‘ At least there’d be a movie now and then.” 

Ivy took a quick step forward, her cheeks 
blazing; but Mr. Broderick laid a large hand on 


“Is This a Walking Delegation?” 
Joked Mrs. Broderick 


«Darling Rupert,’ I Said, ‘Until 
Mother Comes Home Again, Let 
Me be a Loving Sister to You’” 


her shoulder. ‘Scoot, son!” said Mr. Broderick., 


Just here there sounded the abrupt, stinging, ominous rin 
of a telephone bell at the close of a miserably anxious day. 
Miss Floyd limped down the hall. When she came back she 
was smiling. “Doing splendidly,” reported Miss Floyd 
from the doorway. 
| Mr. Broderick stirred, drew a deep breath and slipped his 
watch back into his waistcoat pocket. 

“Settling down for the night. Only the usual rise in tem. 
perature after the ether. Suffering little. And sends two 
additions for our guidebook,” said Miss Floyd cheerfully, 

“Upon my page, of course,” said Ivy flatly. 

“Yes, my dear,’’ agreed Miss Floyd. “Mrs. Broderick 
wished me to note that your next shampoo appointment is 
for Thursday at ten-thirty.” Miss Floyd paused, then went 
on quietly: ‘‘And to place Mr. Leithe Huntington Ambrose 
Symmes on your negative list,” she added. 

“Amby Symmes on my negative list!” Ivy echoed, 
“But mother has always been crazy about Amby Symmes, 
He’s the most popular man in town—and not at all because 
of the money. There’s no need—no reason ——” 

“Well, what’s the odds anyway?” inquired Mr. Broder- 
ick mildly. 

“But, dad, I’m so—so surprised,” said Ivy. “You know, 
my negative list means—forbidden.” 

Mr. Broderick took up his newspaper. ‘‘ Your mother’s 
keynote,” elucidated Mr. Broderick as he glanced over the 
headlines, ‘‘is responsibility. Even after her ordeal of to-clay 
she couldn’t settle down for the night until she had located 
young Symmes where she wanted him, and if an easy thing 
like bunting a chap onto your negative list will give her a 
night’s sleep, by Jove! there he lands and there he sticks. 
Your mother has always been the boss in this family and 
she continues to be the boss even while she is lying flat on 
her back in hospital, Symmes or no Symmes. For,’’ added 
Mr. Broderick with some heat, ‘‘she’s a woman in a million.” 


‘i the first few days the Brodericks were dis- 
tressed, disorganized, dismayed. No one regulated 
them; no one prodded them; no one reminded them. 
From the position of being the most completely and com- 
pactly controlled family in town, the Brodericks found 
themselves suddenly floating free, untethered except by the 
insignificant weight of a red-leather guidebook. 

And at first the Brodericks refused to soar, for the Fear 
dragged behind them like an anchor. It tingled in the whir 
of the telephone bell. It blew in with the opening of the 
front door. 

“All my little former interests seem so futile, Miss Floyd,” 
Ivy sighed dispiritedly; ‘‘it has become a matter of perfect 
indifference to me that Lita Lamont is 
allowed to wear yellow spats and a leopard- 
skin coat.” 

Miss Floyd stamped a letter vigorously. 
“You have your father,” said she. 

“T have called for him twice at the office 
the way—the way mother has done—at five, 
you know,’ returned Ivy. ‘But the second 
day he took me in to tea at the Fairmount 
and asked me to drop it. It seems his as- 
sistant sales manager is susceptible,” added 
Ivy drearily. 

“You have Rupert,’’ replied Miss Floyd. 

““* Darling Rupert,’ I said only yesterday, 
‘until mother comes home again, let me be 
a loving sister to you.’ But Rupert’s 
freckles simply stood out. It seems 
that the only loving sisters left in cap- 
tivity are in the movies. They eat off 
checked tablecloths, pour out glasses 

»~ of milk for the hero and comfort the 
.s crippled mother when the big stiff 
takes his cap and goes out to certain 

, death. But Rupert promised that the 
next time he had a sore throat I might 
spray it.’”’ 

There was a pause. 

“By the way,” asked Miss Floyd 
presently, ““‘what have you done 
about Mr. Leithe Huntington Am- 
brose Symmes?”’ 

“What have I done?” echoed Ivy shortly. ‘ Nothing. 
In view of the fact that he hasn’t seemed to be aware of my 
existence for a week, what should I do?” 

‘Surely not for a week,” said-Miss Floyd. 

“It will be in two days.” 

“Hasn't he called up—to ask?” 

“He has not.” 

“He must be out of town,” suggested Miss Floyd. 

“‘There’s been nothing about it in the papers,” said Ivy. 

There was another pause. 


““CSUPPOSE you run down to Forman’s with this list for 

me,” said Miss Floyd at length. ‘‘And suppose you 
wear the new chinchilla cap with the tassel and your fur 
coat. The wind is rising.” 

For some time after Ivy had gone Miss Floyd sat on at 
her desk, studying with care the red-leather guidebook, and 
a careful observer might have noted that her attention was 
wholly concentrated upon one particular page. When the 
desk telephone buzzed at her elbow Miss Floyd propped 
open the book with one finger and unhooked the receiver. 

A voice asking for Miss Broderick was told that Miss 
Broderick was not at home. The voice, a trifle dashed at 
this, inquired politely where Miss Broderick might be im- 
mediately found. With her eyes on the 
red-leather guidebook Miss Floyd _ hesi- 
tated. Then she spoke, as usual, briefly 
and to the point: 

“Miss Broderick is walking down to the 
Forman florist shop on State Street. She 
left the house about ten minutes ago. She 
should go by way of Hill Avenue and 
through the park. She is wearing a cap 0! 
chinchilla and a sealskin coat with a ‘ Chin- 
Chin’ collar. She has on sensible, high- 
laced walking boots—without yellow 
spats. -Notrouble whatever. Good after- 
noon.” Whereupon Miss Floyd, with 
some firmness in the lift of her chin, hung 
up the receiver. 

Meanwhile Ivy, trudging drearily along 
Hill Avenue in her sensible, high-laced 
walking boots—without spats—drew 1n 
deep breaths of the thin, frosty air. 

“Tamofthecoming generation,’”’ quoted 
Ivy to herself from a feminist lecture at 
the institute, ‘‘the generation which can 
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A Story for Every Soldier and Every Soldier’s Friends © 


THE 
TOWN HERO 


By Edward Hungerford 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


pretty Madge Rawson_had finished 
reading the class prophecy it was imme- 


whole history of Middleburg High School; 
for Madge was as smart as she was pretty, 
and on the June night of her graduation she 
had lived up to the fullness of her reputa- 
tion. How cleverly she touched up her 
fellow members of the class of 1910! Of 
SS course Harry R. Medlar would become a 
great surgeon, yet there were none to see it until that June 
night when Madge Rawson led the way—all but foreseeing 
two swerving, changing lines of tired fighting men battling 
in the outskirts of Chateau-Thierry, and Surgeon-Major 
Medlar the most active of all the heroic physicians upon that 
memorable day. Or who might have perceived Irma Kenton 
as an actress? True it is that when you see Irma’s name 
emblazoned upon the boardings it is in motion-photograph 
drama, but that is not to be scorned; Irma wrote Madge 
only last summer that in a twelvemonth she had “cleaned 
up” $24,000 from the movies. 


UT Solomon Whittaker was a problem to Madge, for she 

had determined that, while the class prophecy should be 
funny, it must not be bitter; and it was so hard to write of 
“poor old Sol” without making him ridiculous. He always 
did his best to make himself ridiculous. Madge saw him as 
real copy—rare copy; but on the night she stood upon the 
stage of Middleburg Town Hall she merely read: . 


And who is this young gentleman—immaculate even to the tip of 
his pointed beard—that we have met this morning upon the boule- 
vard? Alas, he is none other than the distinguished painter, G. 
Solomon Whittaker, whose Vandyke beard is a symbol of his pro- 
fession and whose canvases are sought in every quarter. Not canvases 
alone, I fancy. For a neat black-and-gold-lettered sign upon well- 
seasoned maple, with the name of Whittaker affixed to its lower 
right-hand corner, also commands a fair price. 


Madge had to stop a moment as she read that, for Middle- 
burg “caught on”; Middleburg remembered that Sol 
Whittaker had a fancy for sketching in the odds and ends of 
his time; and Middleburg roared with laughter—that is, the 
forty per cent of the village’s population that had crowded 
into the town hall that hot June evening roared at Madge 
Rawson’s wit; while the chief object of it, seated upon the 
stage just behind her, grew pink with embarrassment. 

Oh, smart Madge Rawson, if heaven had only given you 
the full gift of prophecy that June evening and for a single 
moment permitted you to look into the future and to have 
seen Middleburg station in the dawn of a chilly April day of 
1919! The crowd of loungers around about it, awaiting the 
coming of the night train through from New York; studying 
the folks clambering down from the cars; staring blankly at 
the sight of two or three khaki-clad figures among these; 
your own mother at the baggage-and-express end of the 
station fainting dead away at the sight of an empty coat 
sleeve upon one of the tallest of the boys: 

Your imagination, Madge—call it prophecy, if you wish— 
in June, 1910, would not have foretold Sol Whittaker as a 
heroic figure upon any stage whatsoever. You would not 
have dared to tell of Sol’s empty coat sleeve. Your audience 
would not have dared to listen to it. 

For even if Solomon Whittaker sometimes had made 
himself the town’s laughingstock, he was never the town 
fool. There was a general liking for the boy, too, which in 
three or four years after his graduation was turned a bit to- 


ward a sort of townadmiration for him. For little Irve Simon- ° 


son, glancing over the current magazines in Hemingway’s 
Book Store, had come upon a piece with a picture in the 
middle of it; a picture signed in the lower corner with an 
impressive ‘Solomon Whittaker.’’ He had shown it to Hem- 
ingway, and Hemingway had helped to spread the news. 
And it became recognized in Middleburg that Sol Whittaker’s 
sketching might not have been so ; 
foolish after all. 


T= great change of scene in 
the drama of Sol Whittaker’s 
life came toward the close of the 
never-to-be-forgotten day when 
‘;seneral Pershing and his 
‘“Yanks”’ wiped out forever the 
irritating German salient at St.- 
Mihiel. It had been a day of 
fearful and incessant fighting; and 
dusk had found Private Whit- 
taker of the 165th tired, mud 
spattered, dirty beyond recogni- 
tion, resting in the shadow of that 
which had once been a peasant’s 
little stable and which now was a 
battered bit of crumbling ruin. 
Private Whittaker rested and, as 
he rested, he let fancy carry him 
far overseas, back to old New 
York, to Washington Square, to 
breakfast at the Brevoort—if one 
was flush, and at the Italian’s in 
Macdougal Street if one was 
not—and dinner at Polly’s or at 
the pastry shop. Lunch? Lunch 
encroached on the precious day- 
light drawing hours. Oh, todraw, 
draw, draw, lunch forgotten and 
dusk alone forcing him to dine! 


diately voted the smartest thing in the ° 


“Look at My Eyes,” She Commanded. ‘Do You Notice Anything Odd About Them? . . . Now 
Tell Me, if You Dare, That I Do Not Understand” 


Ambition reached down upon the battlefield and fora moment 
let Solomon Whittaker walk once more beside her. How he 
would draw when he got back to America and into the sad- 
dle again! He had put down his drawing-board and donned 
the khaki just as he was beginning to make good in his art, 
after six or seven years of preparation in New York. Now 
he would have to go back a good way once more, but never 
again quite so far as those hardest years of obscurity and 
self-denial, thank heaven for that! ; 


— out the darkness of evening came a “ping” and 
something whizzed by Sol Whittaker’s ear uncomfortably 
close. He raised his gun; the shadow of a German showed 
dimly beyond a piece of broken wall. Sol fired—and missed. 
The German fired again. This time his aim was better. 
Sol’s right arm burned; then all was black. 

From that moment Sol’s mind refused to work with its 
usual clarity. He had stretches of consciousness. There 
was light—torches, lanterns, pocket flashers, the glowing 
point of a cigarette end—but the rest was blackness—black- 
ness and pain. Two nurses and two doctors whispered and 
worked over him. And when he awoke from the merciful 

anesthesia his right arm was gone 
at the shoulder. 

Solomon Whittaker would never 
make another picture. His useful- 
ness was ended. He knew his hel 
lessness and humbly recognized it. 
Induecourse of time he was invalided 
to a famous French watering place 
where two American college girls in 
smart uniforms pampered him—and 
a third did not. The two he liked 
and the third—she was a Mrs. 
Brampton—he hated. Yet she 
managed to fascinate him, although 
he disliked her so thoroughly, even 
detested her as part and parcel of 
the war who was refusing stubbornly 
to understand another 
equally important part 
and parcel, himself. 

Miss Hazen and Miss 
Oberhardt, the first two 
of the college girls, un- 
derstood and comforted 
him. Miss Hazen even 
hinted at an uncle who 
was an operating officer 
of the New York Sub- 
way and who might get 
Sol a job tending a fare 
box in one of the un- 
derground stations. 


Of course the hours were long, but the work was quite suited 
to a man maimed as was Private Whittaker. Miss Hazen 
made a notation of Sol’s necessity and resolved to write 
her uncle about him. And Miss Oberhardt said that she, 
too, was quite sure that she could find something within 
the limits of his capabilities. Both girls were determined to 
do something helpful. 

And yet, like a good many large-hearted folks deter- 
mined to be helpful, Sol inwardly was forced to admit that 
they were not particularly inspiring. He fancied that if 
Mrs. Brampton were not so distinctly disagreeable, she 
might be inspiriting. 

One day—one of his final days as he rested in an invalid’s 
chair in the sunshine at Aix-les-Bains—Olive Brampton 
stopped as she came by him, and, in the blunt, precise way 
that was so very characteristic of her, said that she was 
going to give him a prescription that he could find when he 
returned to New York. 

“But I don’t want a prescription,” he replied. “I’m not 
sick, I never felt better in my life. A—a cripple doesn’t 
need prescriptions.” He made a little gesture that alread 
was foisting itself upon him, a quick thrusting of his left 
hand around about his empty coat sleeve. 

Mrs. Brampton ignored the gesture. ‘A real doctor,” she 
said coolly, but not unpleasantly, ‘‘does not always wait for 
his patients to say when they need the prescriptions.” And 
forthwith began writing upon the back of one of her formal 
visiting cards which she had pulled forth from her purse. 
“The prescription’s name is Nina—Nina Wilcox—and you 
will find her in New York at this address, 47 West Ninth 
Street. I shall write her that you will be in to see her—in the 
course of four or five months.”” She handed him the card. 

He took it with a studied indifference. “I doubt if I ever 
getin,” hesaid slowly. ‘That part of New York will not have 
much attraction for me—now.” 

“T shall expect you to get in,” she said with an inscrutable 
smile about her lips; ‘‘and she will be expecting you also.” 

She turned quickly and left him, leaving behind her a 
great sense of something missing. Private Whittaker won- 
dered what that “‘something”’ really was. For Mrs. Bramp- 
ton was so unsympathetic; yet he kept wondering when she 
would be coming by again. Her calling card—the mysteri- 
ous “ prescription ’’—still rested in his hand. Fora moment 
after his eyes again fell upon it he was tempted to tear it to 
pieces and to throw it away; the woman was so presump- 
tuous. But on second thought he thrust it to the bottom of 
his pocket. 


OW Private Solomon Whittaker descended from the 
New York sleeper at Middleburg on a dreary April 
morning has already been told; and also how Mrs. Herman 
Rawson, mother of the prophetic Madge, who was waiting 
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From a Painting by Clyde O. DeLand 


BACK TO GOD’S OWN COUNTRY 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY GEORGE GIBBS 


the bungalow by the 

river for two hours. As 
night closed over the valley the 
lights glimmered in half a 
dozen farmhouses visible from 
his hiding place, but the red- 
roofed cottage slowly receded 
into the darkness. He surmised that it 
was a summer home not yet occupied. 
Twenty-four hours had passed since he 
left the prison, having, on impulse, taken advantage of his 
privileges as a trusty to walk unchallenged past the guards. 
A storm in the late afternoon had drenched him, and he was 
chilled and thoroughly dispirited. His heart burned with 
self-accusations. He had been a fool to throw away his 
good-time record by leaving. He realized that he had 
obeyed an evil prompting in thinking that anything could 
be gained by seeing Margaret Loring again. ; 

A train, roaring across the river halt a mile ‘below, sent 
forth a shriek that echoed mockingly through the valley. 
His year and a half of enforced solitude had unnerved him. 
Now that he was free, he found himself without the initia- 
tive and daring to expedite his flight by the use of trains to 
carry him to Canbyville. The little town, where he was born 
and had always lived except for his four years at the State 
University, was still eighty miles distant; and, even if he 
could reach it, Margaret might not be there and, even if she 
were at home, there was little chance that he could see her. 
He would be recognized and arrested, and his stupidity 
would only publish anew his shame and dishonor. His best 
course was to make his way back to the prison. 


(Ce DWELL had watched 


syed first he must have rest and food. The bungalow 
promised the first of these at least, and he took advan- 
tage of a moment when the road was quiet to cross a field 
and plunge through a strip of woodland that enfolded the 
house at the river’s edge. The doors 
were locked, but, groping at the rear 
windows, he found one unfastened 
and crawled into the kitchen. The 
pantry was well stocked with provi- 
sions, from which he assumed that 
the house was kept in readiness for 
the owner’s visits the year round. It 
seemed a safe haven for the night, 
and he made a fire in the range, 
filled a kettle at the pump and ex- 
plored the remainder of the house. 

In the upper chambers he found 
clean linen, several suits of clothes 
and a toilet case with shaving ma- 
terials. His blue-gray prison suit 
was not only soaked but badly torn, 
and after a thorough rubbing he 
reclad himself in a suit of corduroy, 
with a grim reflection that house- 
breaking and larceny were rather 
undignified crimes compared with 
the falsification of accounts that had 
been his undoing. 

He ate hungrily of bacon and 
toasted crackers, and a pot of hot 
coffee sent the warmth tingling 
through his body. Lighting two 
candles in the big living room he 
idly turned the leaves of half a dozen 
hooks as he pondered his problems 
anew. A prompt return to the prison 
might go far toward mitigating the 
punishment for his lawless departure; 
on the other hand, he was free. The 
prison was a hundred miles behind 
him. With a boat he could push on 
down the river and out of the state, 
diminishing his chances of capture. 

If he could reach the eastern sea- 
board he would enlist in the Navy 
and obliterate himself. There was 
danger, of course; he knew from his 
icquaintance with the warden’s ar- 
chives that instances of successful 
escapes were few; but the confusion 
of wartime would help him; he 
would not go back to Collingwood. 


HE SLEPT fitfully, sprawled on 
a long davenport. When he 
wakened the room was flooded with 
light. He had no way of judging the 
hour, but from the height of the sun 
he knew that it was late. The cour- 
age that had died in him at nightfall 
was now strong. Unhurriedly he 


Mary’s S 


‘it, left the bungalow and followed a 


“This is a Gocd Joke, Robson,” 

Said the Governor. “This is 
peech I’m Making. 
Whenever You Hear I’ve Hit 
the High Places, It’s Mary’s 


Brains I’m Using” 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘HOT 


prepared his breakfast. He even lingered to 
shave and, finding a shirt, collar and tie and a 
presentable hat, he removed the last suggestion 
of his prison garb. Collingwood was an enlight- 
ened institution, where the hair of prisoners was 
not close-clipped, and surveying himself in a-mir- 
ror he decided that he would pass anywhere. 
He burned his discarded raiment and, restoring 
the kitchen to the order in which he had found 
th that led down to 
a boathouse. There were several skiffs and two canoes from 
which to make a choice, and he chose one of the latter as 
best adapted to his needs. He dropped it into the river and, 
after a few tentative experiments with the paddle, drove it 
into the rippling current. 


Shaw’ boathouse was a hundred yards behind him when, 
suddenly rounding a bend, he saw straight before him, 
seated on a prostrate sycamore that projected far into the 
stream, a stocky man so absorbed in the contemplation of his 
fishline that the canoe was close upon him before he was 
aroused by the splash of Caldwell’s paddle. ; 
The refugee had not counted upon any such interruption 
to his flight, and he was frantically endeavoring to guide 
his craft round the wide-flung boughs of the sycamore when 
suddenly the fisherman called to 
him arrestingly: 
“Hello, there! Didn’t hear you 
till you were right on me.” He 
drew up the rod and gazed at the 
hook ruefully. ‘That bass’s got my 
bait again! I’ve been trying to hook 
that scoundrel all spring, and he’s 
got so he jumps and makes faces at 
me. Look at that!” 


Governor’s Day Off 


And Caldwell’s Curious Share in It 
By Meredith Nicholson 


BISCUITS AND HONEY,'’ ETC. 


Ten yards distant a gleam of shining scales and a mockinz 
splash confirmed the fisherman’s estimate of the sportiveness 
and elusiveness of that particular bass. 

“You can’t beat that for sheer impudence; no, sir; you 
cannot!” declared the fisherman resignedly. He turned his 
gaze slowly from the spot where the circles still eddied from 
the agitations of the fish. ‘‘ Well, it’s all in the day’s luck.” 
He pushed a broad-brimmed straw hat from his forehead and 
mopped his face with a handkerchief drawn from the pocket 
of a pair of faded overalls. 

“The heavy rain ny brought the river up quite a 
little,” suggested Caldwell, “‘and that may account for your 
bad luck.” 

The clean-shaven, round face of the fisherman, his sturdy 
figure and even his voice were bafflingly familiar, and awak- 
ened a vague memory which the fugitive was unable on the 
instant to associate with time or place. He had only to drop 
the bough to which he was clinging, to drift away; but the 
fisherman, deliberately winding his reel, talked steadily and 
gave him no opportunity to end the conversation. 

“There!” he exclaimed finally. ‘‘That’s enough for to- 
day.’’ Shrewd kind eyes now examined Caldwell through 
the thick lenses of a pair of horn spectacles. “Let me 
see,” he said pleasantly: ‘I like to know my neighbors. Are 
you Robson—that’s the name, isn’t it? Well, I’d recognize 

that canoe anywhere. I knew Giddings 

P had sold his place and was wondering 

when you’d turn up. Younger man than 

I’d imagined. Well, Mr. Robson, wel- 

comeé!, City man? All right. Back to 
the soil; that’s the slogan these times.” 

He had reached down and given Cald- 
well’s cold hand a hearty shake. The 
fugitive’s anxious alarm became a panic 
a moment later. 

“Don’t believe we’ve met before. No? 
Thought maybe I’d run across you in my 
campaign last year, but I was mostly in 
the country; that’s where I got my vote. 
Only made one speech in the capital. 

Don’t say a word, if you belong to 
the opposition; I don’t care anything 
about that. When I went into the 
race I decided that, if I got elected, 
I’d be everybody's governor; no 

rtisan favoritism; just the good of 
all the folks. And I don’t mind say- 
ing to you, Robson, that it’s just a 
leetle harder sticking to that doc- 
trine than I had any idea it was 
going to 


N INSTANT before he men- 
tioned the governorship some- 
thing had clicked in Caldwell’s 
confused and perturbed senses, and 
his hold on the branch loosened and 
the canoe was yielding to the current 
when he checked it with the paddle 
and clutched another bough. A few 
months earlier Governor Bishop had 
visited Collingwood to inspect the 
prison and had delivered an address 
to the convicts in the assembly hall. 
Bishop was a new figure in state 
affairs, and that was the first time 
Caldwell had seen him; and it was 
not strange that he had not immedi- 
ately recognized him in the rough 
garb of a countryman. 

Immediate flight was demanded 
by this ill chance that had driven 
him into the presence of the chief ex- 
ecutive of the state; but the gover- 
rea showed no disposition to dismiss 

im. 

“By George, I tell you what we'll 
do,” the governor resumed. “If 
you’re just loafing around looking at 
the scenery, suppose you come along 
with me and I’ll show you the finest 
up-to-date dairy barn in the whole 
valley. Being governor of the best 
state in the Union is a great honor, 
and I appreciate it, but I tell you 
I’m a lot prouder of my Jersey herd 
than of sitting in the big chair at the 
State House. Yes sir-ree! Current’s 
a little strong right here; throw me 
the rope and I’ll haul you up.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 
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The Amazing and Bewildering Story of How They Will be Brought 
to the Surface of the Sea: By Waldemar Kaempffert 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON OPPOSITE PAGE -BY J. 0. TODAHL 


NE-QUARTER of the world’s shipping lies 
Wi at the bottom of the ocean—15,053,786 
gross tons. Before the war, when a day’s 
labor was more cheaply bought than it will 


cheaper than it is now, it cost 
at least seventy-five dollars a 3 
ton to build a vessel; from asia 


money value of the ships tor- 


man submarines is at least $1,129,033,950. The iF 
new merchant fleet that we launched to keep Ir 
pace with the submarine cost us nearly two hun- URN 


dred dollars a gross ton. We could not hope to 
rebuild what was ruthlessly sunk for less than VS ve almost unbelievable story that is told here, 
the still more staggering total of $3,010,757,200. A\ 1S: told with an interest that fairly sweeps one 
And the cargoes—what of them? No one fps WY < on from paragraph to paragraph. 
\\ S 


knows exactly how much they were worth. Let 
us hazard the usual two hundred dollars a gross 
ton—not too much when we recall the insurance 
rates that prevailed when submarines were sink- 
ing as much as seven hundred thousand tons a 
month. Wearrive at a bewildering $6,021,514,400 as 


the value of the ships and cargoes that lie on the bed ¢ $ Yiibs 


of the sea. 

Sunken treasure has been a lure to menever since ©& 
oars dipped into water and wind bellied a sail. But 
what shall be said of a treasure that is measured, not 
by paltry millions, but by magnificent, intoxicating, 
enticing billions? Is it to lie in mud and sand and to 
dissolve in the lapse of time? Or will the covetous, 
venturesome, romantic spirits of two hemispheres 
strive to raise it with all the wonderful technical re- 
sources of our engineering age? 

Apart from the cupidity and the mystery that in- 
evitably cling to the raising of wealth from the sea, 
is there not an actual necessity for salving these — 
and their cargoes? Remember that despite the 
feverish haste of both Great Britain and the United 
States to rebuild what has been mercilessly sent to 
the bottom, the shipyards of the world never caught 


up with the submarine. Only 9,849,527 tons were 95 


constructed in America to take the place of the 
15,053,786 that were sunk; and 2,392,675 tons were 
captured from the enemy or commandeered. At the 
end of 1918 there was still a net loss of 1,811,584 
tons for which there is a crying need, now that all Europe 
is to be fed with our grain and meat and housed with our 


wood and steel. 


Enter the Salvage Engineer 


- THIS sunken wealth is to be recovered it will be mainly 
with the help of the salvage engineer—an extraordinarily 
ingenious and resourceful technician, who combines the 
knowledge of naval architect, shipbuilder, mariner, hydraulic 
expert, electrician, mechanic and physicist. That Admirable 
Crichton communes with himself thus: 

“What is the exact position of the foundered ship? It 
makes all the difference in the world if she is in a sheltered 
bay or in the open, where storms may rage. Can she be 
lifted bodily, with all the hundreds of tons of water in her, 
or must she be pumped out and floated? How big is the 
hole through which the sea poured? In what part of the hull 
is that hole?” 

The engineer must know the answers to these and to many 
other questions. He must have exact information. To 
obtain it there is but one way, and that is actually to inspect 
the ship as site lies at the bottom of the sea. Divers must 
be sent down. Without them the engineer is helpless. 

Whenever it is possible the engineer prefers to salve a ship 
by “‘pontooning” her, a simple method, but one applicable 
only to craft of not more than two thousand tons; in other 
words, to craft about as large as the ordinary tramp steamer. 
Most of the steamers that ply the ocean—the unadvertised, 
dingy vessels in which much of the world’s freight is carried— 
are of that size. Lusitanias, Titanics and Leviathans may be 
the talk of a world; but they are few in number. Hence 
“pontooning”’ will be resorted to in lifting many a hull that 
lies in the waters off the British Isles and in the North Sea. 


Making the Tides Lift a Wreck 


ND what may “pontooning” be? Imagine a flotilla of 
rimy barges or old hulks, equipped with hoisting 
winches and derricks—bluff-bowed and squat, ugly but 
workmanlike. They are to the ship beneath the waves what 
a balloon is to an aéronaut—buoyant bodies. The wreck lies 
on a soft bottom? Two tugs will sweep chains or hawsers 
under her. Is the bottom rocky? Beneath the bottom of 
the ship divers will slip a long slender rod to which a light 
“pilot” chain is attached, the whole serving to pull through 
a larger chain or hawser. In either case the ends of the chains 
or hawsers lead up to the pontoons. At low water the chains 
are pulled taut. 

And now the salvage master bides his time. Gradually 
the tide rises, and with it of necessity the pontoons. Clearly 
the submerged craft must be lifted by the chains that pass 
under her and extend up to the pontoons. Thus suspended 
by a few feet from the sea bed, the wreck and the pontoons 
are towed shoreward as far as possible, until in fact bottom 
is touched again. At low tide the chains are retightened; at 
high tide the wreck rises for a second time and is towed a 
little farther toward shore. Thus tide upon tide is utilized, 
until at last the craft is beached with the water well below 
her upper deck. The main task is completed. Divers close 
the breath made by shell or torpedo, and the water is 
pumped out. 

You have seen life preservers which are nothing but thin 
rubber bags and which, when blown up with air, will support 
a one-hundred-and-seventy-pound man in the water. 
The principle of these life — is applied when the 
submerged pontoon is employed. Especially constructed 
pontoons— nothing more or less than great empty 


ever be bought again, and whensteel was 2 


which it follows that the 
pedoed, shelled, bombed and scuttled by Ger- 5) 


Siew thousand ships lie on the bed of 
the ocean, torpedoed by the Germans. 
Their own value and the value of the cargoes 
amount to the dazzling sum of 6 billions 
of dollars. Here are prizes to tempt the 
most adventuresome. And now the ships‘ 
r are to be raised: 500 of them have already 
x\ been brought to the surface of the sea. 
| How? That is the fascinating, thrilling and 


— MY 


tanks—are sunk beside the wreck, and lift- 
ing ropes attached to them are passed under 
the hull. The water if the tanks is blown 
out by air and up comes the ship in a single 
lift, ready to be towed to a safe, near-by 
beach. 


How a Fortune is Lost in a Storm 


T SEEMS very simple—this method of 
making the rise and fall of the tide do the 
hardest work, or of lifting a water-laden hull 
. with empty submerged tanks. And yet the 
salvage engineer’s heart is in his throat most 
of the time. The underwater mass of possibly 
two thousand tons must be balanced ketween 
the pontoons almost as nicely as a pound of 
sugar and a pound weight in the opposite 
pans of a grocer’s scales. Each cable or chain 
must carry its proper portion of weight. That 
seems a simple engineering task. Think, however, 
\' of the sea, think of its restlessness, think of its 
incessant heaving, think of one pontoon billowed 
up and another dropping into a trough of water, 
think of unexpected slackenings and tightenings 
of the chains. 

And then imagine the engineer, when the wind 
freshens and black clouds appear, standing and 
wondering if the chains will hold or snap; if, 
after days and days of patient labor, the vessel 
below will drop to the bottom again. 

A single ship can easily weather a gale, because 
it is all of one piece. But what of a small flotilla 
\ of barges and hulks, a rather loosely connected 
Ey fabric of many helpless pieces, each rolling and 
pitching and straining independently of the 
others, the toy of each passing wave? Often there 
is nothing for it but to drop the load and flee to 
safety. Lives have been risked in hoping against 
hope up to the last minute; a fortune has been 
lost. At best this waiting for the tide to rise and fall is a 
tedious business. Days elapse before the vessel is finally 
brought into shoal water. The method presupposes calm 
seas and pleasant weather, the very conditions that are least 
likely to prevail in the North Sea and the waters that sur- 
round the British Isles. 

If the ship is too large to be bodily lifted by pontoons the 
salvage engineer will send his divers down to stop up the 
leaks, whereupon he will pump out the water in the hold. 
His chief concern is the depth at which the wreck lies. Bear 
in mind that the sea has weight and that the deeper it is the 
more it weighs. 

A ship is built to ride the waves, not to rot beneath them. 
A designer proceeds on the assumption that her decks will 
not be called upon to support thousands and thousands of 
tons of water. Pump her out as she lies at the bottom of the 
sea and that is exactly what is demanded of her decks. But 
can they support thousands of tons? The salvage engineer 
knows that they will collapse like so much cardboard if the 
depth and hence the overlying weight is too great. A hatch 
that measures only twenty by twelve feet must sustain a 
total weight of sixty-eight tons and a half of water at a 
depth of only ten feet. If the water is not too deep and the 
ship is light, divers will shore up the decks with beams 
before he dares to start the pumps. 


The Underwater Mechanic and How He Works 


Bee man who dons a.diver’s dress to perform these 
preliminary tasks must have more than physical endur- 
ance. He must be a good mechanic, a carpenter, a fitter, a 
submarine Jack-of-all-trades. Light? There is none; for 
the little electric lamp that he carries is of use only when it is 
brought within an inch or two of an object; and sunlight, 
even when the bottom lies but fifteen or twenty feet below 


> 


ee amazing picture of a new U-boat 
with a door that can be opened under 


water and yet through which not a drop can 
enter, and from which a diver will step out 
on the floor of the ocean in the same way as 
you step out of your door into your oe: Sag 


the surface, converts the mysterious gloom into an impene. 
trable yellow murkiness. 

He studies the plans of the ship whenever they are avaik 
able, until he knows every cabin, every hatch, every porthole 
of her as well as the architect who designed her. Sometimes 
a miniature model is made of a particular com- 
partment, a model with which he becomes so in- 
timately familiar that he almost feels at home 
when he enters the corresponding inundated 
section below. He yropes about, guided by his 
recollection of the plans, by his intimate know]- 
edge of ships and the way in which they are built, 
and by an intuition that seems to border on the 
occult, 

As he threads his way through a jungle of 
wreckage he must never forget that his life de- 
pends upon the air hose-that leads to his helmet. 
Never must that hose become hopelessly ¢n- 
tangled or bent as he slips in and out. Blind 
men acquire a sensitiveness of touch that does 
much to compensate them for sightless eyes. A 
skilled diver is the equal of any blind man. He 
has eyes in his fingers; he orients himself by 
some uncanny sense; he walks about with a cat’s caution 
and a cat’s deftness. Whatisthis? Astanchion. And this? 
Probably a ventilator, from its shape and location. And so 
he cautiously picks his way, noting what openings must be 
closed, what excrescences must be cut loose, what prelimi- 
nary work must be done. . 

He explores the outer plating. He must find the breach 
made by the torpedo. Ah, here it is, a hole so enormous that 
two automobiles could be driven through it side by side. 
No wonder the ship went down in five minutes; hundreds of 
tons of water a minute must have poured into her. If the 
vessel is to be raised that yawning breach must be stopped. 
How? Down in that watery gloom the man in the diver's 
dress often makes a sketch on a slate. Shut your eyes and 
feel the table beside which you read this article, and try to 
pencil a fairly accurate picture of it. Do that and you will 
realize what it means to play the draftsman at fifty feet 
below the surface, with water pressing in on you from every 
side with a pressure of twenty-five pounds to the square 
inch. It is a crude sketch that is made, but it visualizes the 
injury. 

The engineer knows now what to do. He must close the 
gaping hole before he can begin to pump, and close it he does. 
Usually an adjustable mold of wood is sent down, and with 
it the diver indicates the general size and shape of closure 
for the hole. A patch is then made of stout planking, 
lowered, drawn into place by divers inside and outside of the 
hull, and bolted fast. And then the hatches must not only 
be closed but closed so tightly that they can withstand the 
water that will press down upon them when the pumps are 
started. Pipes that lead to the air must be provided for each 
compartment, just as you must make a vent in a barrel of 
cider before it will flow. 


Raising a Ship With a Water-Tight Fence 


HAT if the ship cannot be lightened? What if the 

decks cannot be shored up? Is she abandoned? Not 
yet. The overlying water can be removed. How? By 
“‘stanking,”’ which is salt-water jargon for ‘‘stanching.” 
This “‘stanking” or “‘stanching”’ presupposes the stopping 
of the bigger leaks by divers. That done, the underwater 
mechanics proceed to build up the vessel’s sides until they 
extend well above the surface. A cofferdam, a kind of water- 
tight fence, is erected of the heaviest timber framing and 
planks. Such is this extension of the gunwales. Pump out 
the water within this fence of cofferdam and the weight on 
the ship’s decks is removed. Moreover, the buoyancy of the 
empty cofferdam helps to float the ship. But, like pontoon- 
ing, the procedure is both tedious and risky. At any moment 
a violent storm may undo the work of weeks. 

A salvage engineer, as I have said, is very alert, observing 
and resourceful. If the technical methods of another branch 
of engineering are applicable to his work he promptly adopts 
them. So we find that in recent years he has learned a lesson 
from the men who tunnel under rivers to build railway 
tubes. He noted that the tunnel builders pushed what they 
called a ‘“‘shield” through the earth, a steel chamber in 
which laborers (‘‘sand hogs’’) dug and blasted, and that 
compressed air was forced into the inclosed working space to 
prevent the river from breaking down the thin layer of dirt 
and drowning the men. 

An ordinary man would never dream of connecting tun- 
neling methods with the raising of wrecks. Not so the 
salvage engineer. If air blown into a shield will keep back a 
mass of river water, why should not air be blown into the 
hold of a sunken ship to force the water out by way of the 
very opening through which it had originally poured, and 
even to oN the water from entering again after the ship) 
is afloat? He made the experiment and it succeeded. 


Raising a Ship With a Bubble of Air 


B be ry has ship after ship been converted into a bubble 
with a steel skin and floated. But a bubble may not b: 
blown up too hard lest the soapy film break. What of the 
ship? Even steel has its elastic limit. If the decks may 
collapse under an overlying weight of water when a hold is 
pumped out, may they not also be blown up by air pressure‘ 
After all, the push of the air must equal the push of the 
water, and the ship may burst like a bubble. The salvage 
engineer takes heed of the possibility. He braces and 
strengthens the tops of the decks so that they will withstand 
the internal pressure. When the water is blown out by way o! 
the breach through which it entered or through some other 
vent, he sends “‘sand hogs’”’ into the hold to stop the leaks. 
They must wonder at the sight of green water which is 
visible through a breach but which does not pour in upon 
them. Because repairs are more easily made from the 
inside by men unhampered by divers’ dresses than from 
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That vast gaping hole blown into the foundered ship’s side by five hundred pounds of high explosive contained in a German torpedo — a 
hole so big hee an automobile can easily be driven through it — must be closed. Aided only by the feeble gleam of an electric hand lamp, 
and guided more by an almost uncanny intuition, a diver makes a sketch of the breach. Then a patch plate is lowered and held in place. 
A packing of horsehair felt acts as a washer and thus helps to keep out the water. Smaller openings are closed with cement, wood and other 
materials. And then, when all that has been done, the pumps are started and the vessel rises slowly to the surface. 


Whenever he can, the salvage engineer employs pontoons to raise a sunken vessel. A pontoon is a barge or an old hulk. Chains or steel 
cables are slung under the a ee vessel, usually with the aid of divers, attached to hoisting machinery on the pontoons, and drawn 
taut at low tid . When the tide rises the pontoons lift the submerged vessel. With their suspended load the pontoons are towed 
shoreward as far as possible. Over and over again the process is repeated. At each flood tide the sunken ship is lifted and towed farther 
in. At last the hull appears above the water and the ship is beached. Thus the rise and fall of the tide is made to lift the sunken ship. 
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A Romance of Love and Mystery in Which a Girl Baffles All But One Man 


By Geraldine Bonner 


AUTHOR OF “THE CASTLECOURT DIAMOND CASE,” “THE GIRL AT CENTRAL,” ETC. 


XXVII—(Continued) 


ERGUSON, informed of all he wished to 
know, turned from the group of men at the 
end of the wharf to join Suzanne where he 
had left her. She was not there. Moving 
down the wharf he looked about and, seeing 
no sign of her, decided she had gone home. 
He was passing the boathouse doorway 
‘| when she came through it almost upon 
him. ‘Good heavens!”’ he said angrily. 

——— ‘‘Have you been in there?” Then, seeing 
her face, caught her arm and held her. ‘‘Come home,” he 
said sharply, and led her away. 

As they crossed the road to the path on the bluff he could 
not forbear an exasperated ‘‘ What in the name of common 
sense did you do that for? Didn’t you know it was not a 
thing fer you to see?”’ 

Her hands locked on his arm; she leaned against him, 
lifting a haggard glance to his face. 

“It’s not that, Dick,’’ she said. ‘‘It wasn’t just the dead 
man. It was—it was He was my detective—Larkin!” 


XXVIII 


N SATURDAY afternoon several telephone messages 

were serit to Esther Maitland at O’Malley’s flat. They 
came from Ferguson, from Grasslands and from the Whitney 
office. In the two latter cases they were conciliatory and 
apologetic, and asked that Miss Maitland would see the 
senders and explain the circumstances that had so strangely 
involved her in the case. She answered that she would be 
happy to do as they asked, but would have to let a few 
more days pass before she would be free to speak. Meantime 
she would remain with Mrs. O’ Malley, who had 
o‘fered to keep her and had treated her with 
the utmost kindness and consideration. 

One request she made—this to the Whitneys: 
she would like Chapman Price to be advised of 
her whereabouts. It would be necessary for her 
to communicate with him before she would be 
able to explain her share in the mystery. 

Ferguson’s message had been an importunate 
demand to let him come to her. She refused, 
said she would see no one till she was at liberty 
to clear herself, which would not be for some 
days yet. The one favor she granted him was 
that, when the time was up and she could 
break her silence, he could come for her. ; 

This did not happen till Wednesday. That 
morning she phoned to them all that she could 
now see them and tell what they wanted to 
hear. A meeting was arranged at the Whitney 
offge for three that afternoon, and Ferguson 
went to fetch her. They met in Mrs. O’Malley’s 
front parlor. 

Without greeting, Ferguson took her hands 
and held them, looking down into her face. 
She was beaming, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
shy. She began to say something about being 
at last able to vindicate herself. 

But he cut her off. ‘‘ Before you go into that 
I want to say something to you.” 

“No, that’s not fair; I must speak first and 
you must let me. It’s my privilege.” 

“With the others maybe, but not with me. 
What I have to say has to be said before I hear. 
Esther, do you know what it is?” 

She was silent, her head drooping, her hands 
growing cold in his grasp. 

He went on, very quietly and simply: ‘It’s 
that I ask you to be my wife. And I must ask 
it before there’s any clearing or vindicating or 
any rubbish of that sort. I don’t want any 
answer now. I just wanted you to see how I 
stand and have stood since that night when we 
walked through the woods together. Come 
along now; it’s nearly three, and we mustn’t 
keep them waiting.” 


33 WAS a very different Esther who sat in 
Wilbur Whitney’s private office facing those 
who had once been her accusers. She gave no 
evidence of rancor, greeted them with a frank 
friendliness. Suzanne, her jealous fires burned 
out, could acknowledge now that she was hand- 
some; Mr. Janney wondered at her look of 
breeding. ‘A fine girl,’ old Whitney thought. 
“It’s a long story,”’ she said, ‘“‘and for you to un- 
derstand it I'll have to go back to a time when none 
of you had ever heard of me. And before I begin I 
want to say to Mrs. Janney,” she turned to the older 
woman, eagerly earnest, ‘‘if I had understood people 
better, if I hadn’t been hardened and made suspi- 
cious by the struggle to live, I would have trusted 
ou and told you more, and all this misery would 
ve been averted. So, in a way, it was my fault, 
and, being such, I’ve suffered for it. 
“T have a half sister, Florence Jackson, nine years 
ounger than I am; that would make her eighteen. 
When my stepfather died, ten years ago, he left us 
nniless and I had to start in at once to make our 
iving. I boarded Florry out with friends and found 
a position as a school-teacher. That was only for a 
year or two; soon I advanced into the secretary work 
which was less fatiguing and better paid. Inthe first 
secretaryship I got Florry was living near me, and on 
Sundays she used to come and see me. My employer 
didn’t like it—did not want a strange child about the 
house, and told me so without mincing words. I was 
angry, and I made a vow to keep my life to myself, 
be nothing to my employers except a machine who 
rendered certain service for a certain wage. When I 
came to you, Mrs. Janney, I had been molded and the 
mold had set in a hard and bitter shape. 
“Earning more money I was able to put Florry in 
ood schools. It was my intention to give her a 
fine education and equip her for the task of earning 
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her living. She was quick and clever, but willful and hard 
to control. She had to spend her vacations anywhere— 
sometimes at the school, sometimes with classmates. It was 
a miserable life for a child. , 

“She was always pretty, and as she grew older she grew 
prettier. She. was charming too; there was something 
about her very willfulness that was captivating. The com- 
bination worried me exceedingly. She was always full of 
wild enthusiasms, going off at a tangent about this, that and 
the other—not a promising temperament fora girl who has 
to support herself.’ 


“A YEAR ago I got her intoa first-class school near Chicago. 

It was to be her last year; in June she would graduate, 
and with her education finished I felt sure I could get her a 
position in New York where I could help her and watch 
over her. During the winter—last winter—her letters made 
me uneasy. She was discontented, tired of study, wanted to 
be out in the world doing something. 

“One day—it was in March—I had a letter from her, 
saying she had run away from school, was in New York and 
was looking fora job. I was frightened. Florry in New York 
without a cent, with no one to be with her, with no home or 
companion! I went to the address she gave me, found her in 
the hall bedroom of a third-rate boarding house—a woman 
on the train had told her of it—full of high spirits and a sort 
of childish joy at being free. She laughed at my fears. I lost 
my temper, and—well, we had a quarrel, the first real one 
we ever had. 

“That night I couldn’t sleep, blaming myself, knowing 
that whatever she did it was my duty to stand by her. The 


oung Coguette 
BY STRICKLAND. GILLILAN 


My mother saw to Auntie Rae, 
When we were calling there one day: 
‘Somebody makes me much regret 
That | was ever a coguette.” 


And Auntie looked right quick at me, 
Then looked away-but I could see! 
I asked my mother, wher we went, 

But she’s not tol) me what she meant. 


Yet when I feel like Jooking so, 


7 I sort of thipk-I kind of know. 


next day I went to the place and found she’d gone, leaving no 
address. For three days I heard nothing from her and was on 
the verge of going to you, Mrs. Janney, and imploring your 
aid and advice, when a letter came. She was all right; she 
had found paying employment; she was independent at last, 
In my first spare hour I went to her and found her in another 
boarding house, a cheap, shabby place, but decent. A good 
many working women lived there, the better paid-shopgirls 
and heads of departments. It was through one of these, a 
fitter at Camille’s, that she had got work. With her beauty 
it had been easy; she had been employed as a mode! at 
Camille’s.” 

“Camille’s!”” the word came on a startled note from 
Suzanne. 

Esther turned to her. ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Price; and you saw hier 
there; you ordered a dress from a model that Florry wore.” 

“The girl with the reddish hair, the tall girl?” 

“Yes; that was Florry. She told me afterward how she 
walked up and down in front of you.” 

“But’’—Suzanne’s voice showed an incredulous wonder— 
“she was beautiful; they were all talking about her.” 

“I said she was; I was not exaggerating. She was saiis- 
fied with her work, liked it; I think she would have liked 
anything that was novel and took her away from the grind 
of study. J didn’t like it, but at least it wasn’t the staze, 
and I set about trying to find something better. That was 
the situation till April and then x“ ¥. 

She paused; her eyes dropped to the floor; the color sid- 
denly rose in her face. Then, raising her eyes, she shot a look 
at Ferguson. He answered it with a slight, almost imper- 
ceptible nod and smiled in open encouragement. 

She took a deep breath and adtltessed Mrs. 
Janney. ‘What I have to tell now'§f’t pleas- 
ant for me to say or you to hear, but I have 
to tell it for all the subsequent events grew 
from it. Mr. Price had been to Camille’s that 
first time with his wife.” 


b greys was a slight stir in the listening com- 
pany, a sudden focusing of intent eyes on the 
girl, a waiting expectancy in the grave faces. 

She saw it and answered it. ‘Yes, he saw 
Florry. He went again; Mrs. Price was buy- 
ing several dresses. After that second visit he 
waited one night at the side door used for em- 
ployees and spoke to her. I can’t condone 
what she did, but I can say in extenuation that 
she was very young, very. inexperienced, that 
she knew who Mr. Price was and that she had 
never in her life met ‘a of his attractions. 

“She didn’t hide it from me, was frank and 
outspoken about the meeting and his subse- 
quent attentions. For he saw her often after 
that, took her for walks on Sunday, sent her 
theater tickets and books. I was filled with 
anxiety, besought her to give it up, but she 
wouldn’t, she couldn’t. Before I went to Grass- 
lands I realized a situation was developing 
that made me sick with apprehension. She was 
in love, madly in love. 

“T went to Mr. Price and implored him to 
leave her alone. I had tocatch himas I could— 
in the halls, at odd moments in the library, for 
he hated the scenes I made and tried to avoid 
me. He assured me that he meant no harm, 
that her position was hard and he was sorry for 
her. I threatened to tell Mrs. Janney, and he 
said I could if I wanted to, that he would soon 
be done with them all and didn’t care. I saw 
then that he, too, kke Florry, was indifferent 
to everything but the hours when they were 
together, that he was in love. 

“That was the situation when I went to 
Grasslands. I went into town whenever I 
could; all the extra holidays were asked for so 
that I could go into the city and see how Florry 
was getting on. On one of these visits she told 
me that she was interested in the working girls’ 
unions. At Camille’s, and in the boarding 
house, she had fallen in with a group of girls 
of socialist beliefs, and through them had met 
their organizers and backers. She was more 
deeply involved than I guessed—her fearless- 
ness, her ardor for anything new and exciting, 
making her a valuable addition to their ranks.”’ 

Miss Maitland turned to Mr. Janney. ‘Do you 
remember, Mr. Janney, one morning early in July, 
how I read you an account of a strike riot among 
the shirt-waist makers when one of the girls stabbed 
a policeman with a hatpin?” 

The old man nodded. “Yes, vaguely. I have a 
dim memory of arguing about it with you.” 


wa ELL, that wasthetime. That girl was Florry. 

She lost her head completely, stabbed the 
man, and in the tumult that followed managed to 
get away through the hall of a tenement house. She 
was hidden by friends of hers, Russian socialists 
called Rychlovsky. I’ve met them and they seen 
decent, kindly people, and they certainly were very 
good to her. 

“When I read you the article I had no more idea 
that the girl was Florry than you had. It was not til! 
the next morning that I received a letter from her, 
telling me what she had done and where she was. 

“She wrote two letters, one to me, oneto Mr. Price. 
He had told her that he would spend his week-ends 
with the Hartleys at Cedar Brook, and she sent his 
there. Mine wasdelivered on the morning of July the 
seventh, but he did not get his till the same evening 
when he came to Cedar Brook from the city. Each 
of us acted as promptly as we could, but he went to 
her before I did, going in that night in his car. 
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“Just What Do You Want 
to Write, Missy?” 

“IT Don’t Know Exactly. 
When I Can I’d Like to 
Write Something Sort of 
Political —or Cosmic” 


“But Surely You Admire 
Women Who Achieve, 
Women Like George Eliot 
and Frances Hodgson Burnett?” “I’d Hate to Have 
to Take One of Them to a Dance,” Said Mr. Briggs 


had lived with her family in the roomy, rambling, 

white-painted house on Locust Avenue in Cherryvale. 
She knew intimately every detail of its being. And the 
“yard” without she also knew well. All of which means 
that Missy, during the seventeen years of her life, had never 
found her homely environment dull or unpleasing. But this 
summer she found herself longing, with a strange, secret, 
burning desire, for something ‘‘different.’’ The. feeling had 
started the preceding May, about the time that she made 
such an impression at commencement with her valedictory, 
entitled ‘‘Ships That Pass in the Night.’’ The theme was 
the tremendous influence of the chancest and briefest en- 
counter of two strangers. 

No one except herself connected Missy’s eloquent han- 
dling of this subject with the fleeting appearance in Cherry- 
vale of one Ridgeley Holman Dobson, who had given a 
“lyceum course” lecture in the opera house; . but Missy 
remembered him not because of what he lectured about, 
nor because he was a hero of the war; but because—oh, 
because that one second, when she was shaking hands with 
him after the lecture, there was something in his dark bright 
eyes as they looked deeply into her own, something that 
made her wish—made her wish 


\ FAR back as Melissa Merriam could remember she 


hi... tranquil June morning, as Missy sat in the summer 
house with one of the latest magazines in her lap, the dis- 
satisfied feeling had got deeper hold of her than usual. Yet 
the sun was shining gloriously. But Missy sighed and cast a 
furtive glance through the leafage toward the house, a glance 
of uneasiness because she feared her mother might discover 
she hadn’t dusted the parlors; mother would accuse her of 
“dawdling.” Sighing again for grown-ups who seldom 
understand, Missy turned to the magazine in her lap. 

Here was a double page, “‘ Women Who are Achieving,” 
which was the reason for the periodical’s presence in Missy’s 
society. There was a half tone of a woman who had climbed 
a high peak in the Rockies. Then there was a Southern 
woman who had built up an industry manufacturing babies’ 
shoes. Somehow, making babies’ shoes savored too much of 
darning stockings. (Oh, bother! there was that basket of 
stockings mother had said positively mustn't go another day.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Missy’s glance hurried to the next picture. It pre- 
sented the only woman sheriff in the state of Colorado. 
Missy pondered. Politics—Ridgeley Holman Dobson 
was interested in politics; and it was, it seemed, a 
promising field in the broadening life of women. They 
always had a sheriff in Cherryvale. But how old must 
one be to become a sheriff? This Colorado woman cer- 
tainly didn’t look young. Missy sighed once more. It 
would have been pleasant to feel she was working in 
the same field with Ridgeley Holman Dobson. 

Suddenly she let her sigh die half grown as her 
eye came to the portrait of another ‘‘woman who had 
achieved.”” She was young and she was beautiful; her 
features looked as though they had been chiseled, anda 
long earring dangled from each tiny ear. Missy wasn’t 
surprised to read she was a noblewoman. The caption 
underneath the picture read: ‘Lady Sylvia Southwoode, 
Who Readjusts—and Adorns—the Cosmos.” 

Missy didn’t catch the full editorial intent, perhaps, in 
that grouping of Lady Sylvia and the cosmos; but she was 
pleased to come upon the word ‘‘cosmos.”’ It was one of her 
pet words—the kind of word to delight in not only for all it 
hinted, but also for itself alone—a word of sheer beauty. 

She eagerly read the paragraph which explained the man- 
ner in which Lady Sylvia was readjusting—and adorning— 
the cosmos. Lady Sylvia made speeches in London’s West 


. End—wherever that was, and had a lot to do with bettering 


the housing problem—whatever that was, and was noted for 
the distinguished gatherings at her home. This alluring 
creature was evidently in politics too! Missy’s eyes went 
dreamily out over the yard. 

Presently she shook off her dreams and returned to a 
study of the periodical which had evoked them. Here was 
another photograph, not nearly so alluring as that of Lady 
Sylvia, of a woman who had become an authoritative 
expounder of political and national issues—politics again! 
Missy proceeded to read, but her full interest wasn’t aroused 
until she came to these thought-compelling words: ‘It was 
while yet a girl in her teens in a little Western town [Oh! 
thought Missy] that Miss Carson mounted the first rung of 
the ladder she has climbed to such enviable heights. She had 
just graduated from the local high school [Oh! oh! thought 
Missy] and, already prodded by ambition, persuaded the 
editor of the weekly paper to give her a job. . . .” 

Once again Missy’s eyes wandered dreamily out over the 


ISSY was absent-eyed at the midday dinner, but no 

sooner was the meal over than she feverishly attacked 
the darning basket. Her energy may have been explained 
when, as soon as the stockings were done, she asked her 
mother if she might go down to the library. 

Mother and Aunt Nettie from their rocking-chairs on the 
side porch watched the slim figure in its stiffly starched 
white duck skirt and shirt waist disappear down shady 
Locust Avenue. 

“Wonder what Missy's up to now,” observed Aunt Nettie, 

“Up to?” murmured Mrs. Merriam. 


“Cans” 


It Was Really a Good Chance to Enlarge 
Her Field of Vision and Broaden Her Horizon 


By Dana Gatlin 


ay W. KING 


“Yes. She hardly touched her chop at dinner and she’s 
crazy about lamb chops. She’s eaten almost nothing for 
days, and she’s been either shirking her work or else going 
at it ina perfect frenzy.” . 

“Growing girls get that way sometimes,’’ commented 
Missy’s mother gently. 

Could Missy have heard and interpreted that tone she 
—— have been less hard on grown-ups who “don’t under- 
stand.” 

Meanwhile she was progressing down Locust Avenue with 
a measured, accented gait that might have struck an observer 
as being peculiar. The fact was that the refrain vibrating 
through her soul had found its way to her feet. She’d hardly 
been conscious of it at first. She was just walking along, in 
time to that inner song, ‘‘Cosmos—cosmos—cosmos— 
cosmos ”” singing through her head and soul. 


HE came to Main Street and, ignoring the turn eastward 

which led to the public library, faced deliberately in the 
opposite direction. She was, in fact, bound for the office of 
The Beacon, the local weekly, and thoughts of what tre- 
mendous possibilities might be stretching out from this very 
hour, together with thoughts of what she would say to 
Ed Martin, the editor, made her feet now skim along im- 
patiently, and now slow down with sudden, self-conscious 
shyness. She found Ed Martin, shirt-sleeved, in his littered 
little sanctum at-the back of The Beacon office. 

“Why, hello, Missy!” he greeted, swinging round leisurely 
in his revolving chair. ‘‘Haven’t got another valedictory 
for us to print, have you?”’ 

Missy blushed. “I just dropped in for a minute,” she 
began uneasily. ‘I was just thinking—just thinking—that 
perhaps ” She clasped her hands tightly together and 
fixed her shining eyes on him in mute appeal. Then: “ You 
see, Mr. Martin, sometimes it comes over you y 

Ed Martin was regarding her out of friendly blue eyes. 
“Maybe I can guess what sometimes comes over you. You 
want to write; is that it?” 

“Yes; it’s part that. And a feeling that—oh, it’s so hard 
to put into words, Mr. Martin. I was just feeling that at my 
age—that I was letting my life slip away—accomplishing 
nothing really worth while. You know!” 

“Yes, we all feel like that sometimes, I guess.’’ Ed Martin 
nodded with profound solemnity. 

Oh, Ed Martin was wonderful! He did understand things! 
She went ahead less tremulously now: “ And I was feeling I 
wanted to get started at something. At something pon 
worth while, you know.”’ Ed Martin nodded again. “And 
I thought, maybe, you could help me get started—or some- 
thing.’’ She gazed at him with open-eyed trust. 

“Get started? At writing, you mean?’’ She nodded. 
Oh, how wonderfully Ed Martin understood! He shuffled 
some papers on his desk. “Just what do you want to write, 
Missy ?”’ 

“I don’t know exactly. When [ can I'd like to write 
something sort of political—or cosmic.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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ARILDA CRITCHFIELD 
was born a Perry, and that 
is not a bad thing to be. 

Her family had always lived in 
New York and, contrary to what 
you might expect from a study of 
the contemporary drama, maga- 
zine and newspaper, they were 
amazingly quiet and respectable 
peeple. 
The Perrys lived, and had lived 
ever since Mr. Perry’s marriage, 
in one of those brown, staid houses 
in the upper Fifties. Mr. Perry 
was a member of the well-known 
publishing firm of that name, and 
perfectly remembered his own 
father’s entertaining Dickens in 
the old Twenty-eighth Street 
house. 

When Marilda was eighteen she 
‘came out,’’ and there was a very 
elaborate tea for her, with many 


the family, palms and a string or- 
chestra in the hall. Marilda, who 
was named after great-grand- 
mother Marilda Perry, looked very 
well in her first really expensive 
dress with a beautiful Spanish-lace 
collar, and her hair waved for the 
first time. 

It all seemed very thrilling to 
her, and she was surprised that 
her close friend, Sally Leland, 


“May I Ask You, as Mar to Man, Which of You Ladies ts the Best?” 
‘T Hate to Tell You,” Said Miss Cassie Riley, “But This Little Lady Here 
Can Spell Better Than Anybody Except President Wilson 


By 
Josephine 
Daskan 

Baco 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
H. WESTON TAYLOR 


“Tt’s no use, Rill,” he said 
gently but decidedly, “the law’s 
too long and too uncertain. I’m 
nearly twenty-five and I’ve had 
nearly three years’ training in the 
office and I really know something 
about it, you see. The old man’s 
willing to open the New York 
branch, for the importing end, and 
if he’ll send old Hemming down to 
run it, in a few years more I-can 
probably swing it myself. Liv isn’t 
going to set the North River afire, 
you know, and he’ll be a junior 
partner at forty. That’s not my 
idea.” 

“Very well, Sky dear, I suppose 
you know best,’ she answered 
quietly. 

She was much too well brought 
up to “have it out,” vulgarly, with 
him. A husband was a husband. 
But she slipped insensibly into her 
mother’s gentle patronage of her 
husband’s business and was as ut- 
terly ignorant of it a year later, in 
mass and in detail, as was her 
baby son. 

In time her husband was much 
away from home. He had built 
up, in seven years, a large East- 
ern business, and he was needed, 
backand forth, between New York 
and Minneapolis, where his father, 
an old man now, leaned heavily 


found it a little slow and notice- 
ably lacking in young men. Sally’s 
mother was giving her a coming-out dance at Sherry’s, which 
seemed a little public and common to Mrs. Perry. 

Marilda enjoyed her friends’ dances, however, and danced 
well enough to be reasonably popular at them. She went to 
Vassar, where her mother had always wanted her to go, and 
enjoyed that too. 

Marilda’s brother Livingston went to Harvard, where all 
the Perrys of that branch always go, and brought back with 
him, one Christmas vacation, a young man from Minne- 
apolis, named Schuyler Critchfield. 

Marilda, who had had a vague idea, until she went to 
Vassar, that they lassoed buffalo in the streets out there, 
was still disposed to be a little scornful of the West, and was 
as much surprised as anybody when, after a summer visit 
to the family in the little Berkshire colony they’d always 
belonged to from June to October, Schuyler engaged her to 
marry him and saw to it that she did so the year after she 
left Vassar. 

It was a very good thing, really, the Perrys finally agreed, 
though they were a little surprised at first. 


OU see, Schuyler, though a Harvard man, was not in any 

profession. His grandfather had founded and his father 
was keeping up the largest wholesale rope, sailcloth and 
awning business in the Middle West. His oldest brother was 
already junior partner, and Schuyler had been intended, as 
a matter of course, to take his place in the firm when he 
should know enough about the business. 

But that was by no means settled, as Mrs. Perry explained 
eagerly, and the business was absolutely wholesale anyway. 
Schuyler’s father had purchased a very nice house for them 
in Minneapolis, and his mother had greatly enjoyed fur- 
nishing it, and it must have been a terrific blow to them 
when they found that Marilda didn’t want to live in the 
West at all and had persuaded Schuyler that he didn’t either. 
The old gentleman was proud, however, and he received it 
in silence, sold the house and land at a large advance on the 


purchase price and had the furniture shipped East. He sent 
the purchase money to his son, who leased a new house in 
the upper Seventies for three years with some of it and 
invested the rest. 


i TO this point everything had gone very easily, and 
Mrs. Perry was much pleased with her handsome, clever 
son-in-law, whose relatives sent Rilda such beautiful and 
costly wedding presents. 

“‘ Dear Sky isn’t difficult to manage, if you know how,” she 
said to her husband, the night Rilda showed her the lease 
of the new house. “I think it would be a fine thing for him 
and Liv to open a law office together, don’t you?” 

“That depends on how much money he wants to earn, 
my dear,’’ Mr. Perry replied. ‘Livingston isn’t worth very 
much to his firm yet, I gather, and Schuyler knows nothing 
of law, as I understand it. Better wait.” 

“But he must do something, dear.” 

“You should have thought of that before you coaxed him 
to New York,” said Mr. Perry, and began to go to sleep. 

“But, dear—the rope business!” 

“You seem to put up very well with the book business,” 
said Mr. Perry, and finished going to sleep. 

But he was not quite ingenuous in saying this. Publish- 
ing, like banking, slides toward the professions nowadays. 
And Mr. Perry, as a matter of fact, decided on most of the 
important books the firm published and had a very direct- 
ing finger in the pie of their great family magazine —a house- 
hold word in America, then as now. He didn’t really think 
the rope business was like the book business, and Mrs. Perry 
knew he didn’t. 

And the only revenge she took on her son-in-law for refus- 
ing to follow her advice was to indicate very delicately and 
subtly, in all the little ways that women know so well, that 
the rope business, though an excellent one in its way, was 
not very much in the Perrys’ way. 

For Schuyler stuck to rope. 


upon him, preferring him to his 
older brother. 

His friends were not Rilda’s, and she did not care for his— 
Westerners mostly, who “blew in,” as they said, and blew 
out again. This would not have happened, had they moved 
to the West, for she was well trained socially and could have 
adapted herself easily to strangers. But one of her little ways 
of punishing her husband for not changing his business had 
been, though I believe it was almost unconscious, extremely 
effective. The Perrys had known literary people all their 
lives, and Rilda, from the day she took possession of her new 
home, had laid emphasis on these people more than ever her 
mother had. 


Oo of her wedding presents had been a handsome desk 
set from a really great novelist, the last of the mighty 
Victorians, in recognition of a costly souvenir edition of 
his many works issued by the house of Perry. Another 
had been a beautiful bronze from an equally great French 
critic, who owed his American audience to the firm and ap- 
preciated it. 

When old family friends came to look at the wedding 
pees on view in the spare room in the Fifty-eighth Street 

ouse, Mrs. Perry would listen patiently to their ecstasies 
over the great chest of silver, the silver tea service and the 
thick rugs from the West—and then lead them to the modest 
desk set. 

“Imagine,” she would say, “he selected these himself! 
‘For my dear little friend’—think of owning that, years 
hence! And what that exquisite bronze will mean to Rilda’s 
children, some day! One can’t buy things like that by the 
dozen, after all.’”’ 

Not that Schuyler didn’t like these trophies or failed to 
appreciate them. But his particular form of humor always 
confused the Perrys. 

One evening, shortly after they were married, he brought 
up a ridiculous plaster camel and deposited it on the piano in 
the drawing-room, in the middle of a dinner party to a visit- 
ing English poet. 
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“This,” he said gravely, “is one of my wedding presents. 
It is from the man who writes the circus posters for Barnum 
and Bailey.” 
The visiting poet was, however, deeply interested. 

“Really? And why did he send it to you, now, Critch- 
field?” he asked. ; : 

“Why, I suppose because we supply them with their 
tentage and rope,” Schuyler replied gravely. 

“Of course, of course,” said the poet heartily; “and a 
charming camel too. Altogether it is quite an idea, now 
isn’t it?” 
me Sky is being ridiculous,” said Rilda, removing the camel. 

“Oh, just breaking the ice, in my woolly Western way?” 
he had persisted. He called these episodes ‘‘developing a 
sense of humor in the Perrys.” 

“And yet he went to Harvard!” old Mrs. Perry would 

narvel. 
When Schuyler junior was seven and little Rilly five, the 
Critchfields built their country house. It was out in West- 
chester County, within commuting distance of New York. 
They looked at several places in Schuyler’s increasingly lim- 
ited off hours, and she gently discouraged his Western pas- 
sion for a high hill with a view. 

“Isn’t that rather obvious, Sky ?’’ she suggested. ‘‘ Every- 
body does that, don’t you think?” 

“T should certainly think they would, my dear,” he 
answered. ‘Where do you want to go? In the bottom of a 
swamp? What’s the idea?” 

In the end they found themselves in a pleasant enough 
level field, with enough acreage to supply “a fine hill for Sky 
when he wants to climb up for the view.” 


RS. PERRY was delighted with “‘ Meadowlands”’ and 

deeply impressed with the servants’ wing, the garage 
and the farmer’s little cottage that was quite the equivalent 
of a lodge at the gates. There was a pony for Schuyler, and 
a donkey for Rilly; and Rilda bought some bees and sold 
Meadowfields honey to her friends, which she had delivered 
in her new eight-cylinder car. 

She was very busy and contented and wasted no more 
money, on the whole, than anybody wasted in these circum- 
stances. Their pigs were Chester Whites, their cows Alder- 
ney and Ayrshire, their hens Wyandottes and Rhode Island 
Reds. There was a handsome collie from Mr. Morgan’s 
kennels and a cocker spaniel for the baby. Between the elec- 
tric pump and the garden pests, the difficulty never sepa- 
rable from kitchen maids and governesses, the schedule of 
week-end guests and what are called “improvements to the 
property,” the Critchfields were too busy to know whether 
they were enjoying themselves or not. 

Schuyler was fond of riding and wanted Rilda to learn, 
and she went so far as to take a few lessons. But her mind 
had been better trained than her muscles, and she was 
physically timid, as strong-minded people often are. So that 
her progress was slow and she gave it up. ‘ 

“Really, Sky, I haven’t the time. You’ve no idea how 
terrible busy the place keeps me—you seem to think it runs 
itself! Here is that horrid Michael drinking again, and Little 
says he’s cheating us on the oats, steadily. He says he must 
have more light in the stable too. 

“And nobody who comes out here rides, anyway.” 

“‘That’s because you don’t ask anybody that rides, isn’t it?” 

“Very well, dear, whom shall I ask for week after next?” 

“‘Good heavens, Rill! Howcan I tell where I'll be two weeks 
from now? I know I’ve got to go to St. Louis pretty soon.” 

“There—you see! If you can’t make any plans with your 
friends 

“Oh, never mind—I’ll ride with Meyer.” 

“Really, Sky!” 

“My dear girl, just because the man’s a Jew! He’sa 
good little fellow and he has four miles of bridle path.” 

“Of course, Sky, if you select your friends 
because of the bridle paths they own es 

“Hang it all! - Don’t you select yours on 
account of the magazine articles they’ve 
written? What’s the difference?” 
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‘TStyppose He’s in the 
Cavalty of Course; Mother Perry 
Added, Twittering; “Isnt He, Dear?” 


“T should have supposed there was one, but it’s rather 
difficult to explain,” she answered forbearingly. 

“All right, then, don’t try,” he said shortly. “I want you 
to understand though, Rill, that Hermann Meyer has more 
culture and education in his little finger than any two-for-a- 
cent celebrity I’ve ever seen out here!” 

“Of course that’s a matter of taste,”’ she said. ‘“‘ What do 
you want done about the oats?” 

So that by the time Schuyler was twelve there was a 
rather general impression that Mrs. Critchfield was more or 
less to be pitied. ‘‘A magnificent business man, of course; 
that goes without saying,” as the lady problem novelist con- 
fided to the young editor of the new review that digested 
culture for the upper classes at six dollars per subscription. 

“And straight as a string. But limited—my word! Do 
ys know the man has never even heard of May Palliser? 

suggested that ‘The Keys of the Soul’ was probably the 
greatest piece of psychoanalysis of the real dipsomaniac 
‘temperament since Poe, and what do you think he said?” 

“T haven’t an idea.” 

“He said that he liked whisky and water better than Poe 
and water himself!’ 

The young editor chuckled into his glossy Vandyke beard. 
“That’s not so bad, all. the same,” he said, and borrowed 
it, as editors sometimes will, in his next review. He had his 
own opinion of May Palliser and 
her psychoanalysis, you see. 

“Tt isn’t so much that poor Sky 
can’t follow Rilda in all her tastes 
and interests,” Mother Perry com- 
plained plaintively. ‘‘That, of course, 
we knew couldn’t be expected—and 
yet he went to Harvard! But when 
he’s supposed to be so practical and 
all, I really do think he might 
be more help at Meadowfields. 

Rilda orders every bag of oats 
on the place and has to see to 


_ have it out. 


the repairs and everything. Even about Schuyler, she has 
to decide. Sky doesn’t take any responsibility.” 

“Does he get a chance?” Father Perry inquired. He had 
married Rilda’s mother, you will remember. 

In 1914 Schuyler junior was twelve years old. 

“Say,” he burst out at luncheon, ‘did you know we were 
at war, daddy? Are you going to fight?”’ : 

“No, thank the Lord,” said his father, “I’m not looking 
for a place in the sun particularly. It gives me a headache. 
S. S. Critchfield’s Sons and Company will be fighting hard 
enough to get together the tents they'll be wanting. I sup- 
pose soldiers still live in tents, don’t they?” 

“Papa says we ought to be over there now,” said Rilda. 
“Rilly, does mademoiselle allow you to put potato on your 
bread that way? My mother never allowed me.” 

“Well, I’m only a poor merchant, but allow me to say that 
I disagree with papa,”’ said her husband. ‘‘ We didn’t come 
over here to get mussed up in Franco-German rows. Let ’em 
all politics.” 

“You'll find England doesn’t think so, Sky. Papa’s just 
had a letter from an awfully nice young fellow who is one of 
General French's aids now.” 

“Well, my dear girl, I’m not quite such an admirer of the 
English as you and your father, remember. They wanted 
their place in the sun a few hundred years ago, you know; 
and, now they’ve got it, it looks to me as if they jolly well 
=~ want any other fellow to have a look in, don’tcher 

now!” 

“And how about Belgium?” 

“Belgium’s pretty bad,” he agreed, ‘but it’s up to them 
to look after the little fellows. They’re only saving their 
own skins, Rill; they must stick together—or swing to- 
gether!’ 

“T don’t think we’ll talk about it any more,’’ she said 
with compressed lips; ‘‘our standards are a little different 
evidently.” 

“All right,” he answered imperturbably; “just as you 
say, my dear. The President seems to agree with me, and 
that’s one consolation.”’ 

“It’s disgusting !’’ she flared. 

“And he’s from the East too,’”’ he added with a sly dig. 


un firm of S. S. Critchfield’s Sons and Company grew 
busier and busier. Sam Critchfield dashed to and from 
New York like a weaver’s shuttle, and Critchfield senior, that 
querulous but keen old man, called for his younger son per- 
emptorily and dispatched him from Los Angeles to New 
Orleans. Rilda hunted out all her old linen for the French 
wounded and started a local Red Cross center. Father Perry 
wrote long letters to the Tribune, and published excitable 
poems by hitherto unheard-of poets in the magazine. Rilly 
saved her chocolate money for Belgian babies. 

Then the Lusitania sailed away and never came back. Sky 
Critchfield grew very silent and irritable and stayed a great 
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iT IS easier at the present time to detect 
j crime and catch criminals than it ever 
was before. This is not because we are 


fe become more and more complicated. As 

life grows more complex, human beings 
= come to have more points of contact with 
oneanother. Hence it isextremely difficult for a man 
to go far or to make many moves without leaving a 
subtle trail behind him. 

In the old tribal days, when men lived in caves or in 
rude shelters in the forest, one could hit his neighbor a 
wallop over the head with an ax and then quietly dis- 
appear. He could fish or trap for his dinner and sleep 
at night underatree. Nobody could give the “author- 
ities’’ any information about him, because nobody 
knew anything about his movements. It was not nec- 
essary for him to have relations with anybody. He 
could be sufficient unto himself. 

To-day it is practically impossible for anybody to 
avoid frequent contact with others. Life is too inter- 


related. Even those whose scheme of life is the sim- 


plest imaginable will perhaps be surprised when they 
pause to think with what a variety of people they are 
obliged to have daily dealings. As a routine part of 
our everyday life we go to restaurants, 
ride on trains, sign hotel registers and 
cash checks. We use the telephone, send 


and receive telegrams, send and 
receive mail. We check baggage 


the taxicabs carry license numbers. The 
drivers of the taxicabs are also numbered. A 
meter registers the distance traveled. The 
traigs we ride on move according to a definite 
schedule. If we travel very far we engage 
Pullman accommodations. Every Pullman 
car has a name and every berth or seat a num- 
ber. No matter how much money a man may 
have, he can’t carry much of it in cash in his 
pocket because of the objection to bulk. He 
must therefore cash checks or receive money 
orders in one form or another. In traveling 
one must make purchases and have clothes 
laundered. So there is an almost endless 
variety of ways in which people each day leave trails 

of their movements—trails much more definitely and 
more permanently marked than if they were trails 
merely of footprints. 

For example, there is in every large city a public li- 
brary. Now, a public library is a prosaic enough place 
and at first thought we would not associate it with de- 
tective work. But during the war scores and scores of 
seditious hyphenates and dangerous alien enemies 
came to the attention of the Federal authorities because 
the Government, even before we went to war, realized 
that the big libraries were a great potential source of valu- 
able information. 


ls eee: is the idea: When a German sympathizer wished 
to blow up a munitions plant, or send a wireless mes- 
sage toan enemy accomplice, he was quite likely to go to the 
public library to obtain books dealing with the subject of 
explosives or of radio telegraphy. Libraries, more espe- 
cially those in the larger cities, were requested to keep care- 
ful records of the names of all persons whose line of reading 
looked suspicious. The majority of all persons reading 
about explosives, firearms, radio instruments, and the like, 
were easily eliminated as students. For instance, many 
young boys like to read about wireless telegraphy, and no 
suspicion was attached tothem. But whenever a man with 
a queer look in his eye, or a German name, seemed intent 
on knowing all about explosives, he and his movements 
were thoroughly investigated—especially if handling ex- 
plosives was not his regular line of work. Many internal 
enemies were caught in this 
way and placed where they 
could do no harm. 

At least one man wassent 
to the internment camp at 
Fort Oglethorpe because he 
showed too keen an interest 
in reading philosophical 
books which attempted to 
prove the righteousness of 
the German cause. Of 
course he was not interned 
solely because of the books 
he read, but his line of read- 
ing was the first intimation 
the Government had of his 
real attitude, and investiga- 
tion proved that not only 
was he pro-German to the 
core, but actually danger- 
ous. Another man, while 
not interned, wasdischarged 
from an important Govern- 
ment position because his 
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B getting more civilized, but because life has Ey 


choice of books furnished the 
first tip as to the kind of 
thoughts that were in his 
mind—andthekind of thoughts 
he preferred to have there. 
The public libraries also 
served to provide the Govern- 
ment with many addresses of 
missing men with whom it was 
thought desirable to keep in 
close touch, One boche sympa- 
thizer succeeded in keeping out 
of sight for many weeks, but he 
made the mistake of taking 
books from the public library, 


O MATTER how skillful a crimi- 

nal may be in covering his tracks, 
he leaves a trail—somehow or some- 
where. This clue may be so thin or 
so subtle that it can scarcely be de- 
tected. But it is always there. What 
are some of these elusive trails? one 
asks. That is what this article tells in 
the most fascinating way. 


sie and low-salaried job, it 
may be equally desir- 
able to have him dis- 
close just how he 
became so well off. 
When a man receives 
money froma question- 
able source, it is often 
extremely difficult for 
him to concoct a suit- 
able explanation. 

If you have eve, 
gone to a strange city 
and tried to get a check 
cashed without having 
anybody identify you, 
you will appreciate the 
difficulties of the fugi- 


where he first filled out a little aad 
card giving his correct name 
and address. When a man is in hiding and doesn’t feel free 
to move about much on the streets, that is the very time he 
is most likely to take books out of the public library; because 
unless he gets interested in reading, or whittling, or some- 
thing, he will go distracted, or, at the very least, become 
weary of his own company to the point of downright boredom. 
In this same connection it may be remarked that many 
men with families, who succeeded in living so quietly that 
they were completely lost sight cf, were traced 
through the records of the public schools. 
When a child in the family was transferred 
fromone school to another it was necessary for 
the child to furnish a correct home address. 
Another family was traced through the 
simple expedient of locating an old colored 
woman who for many years had been the 
family’s pet laundress. 


OW, hereis a case of a different sort: Some 
months ago an automobile stopped, late 
one night, at an outlying spot near the edge of 
an Eastern city and tarried there for about 
three hours. Two men got out and moved off 
mysteriously into the distance. A good Amer- 
ican citizen, who was up “‘antagonizing”’ a case 
of asthma, chanced to look out of his window 
and noticed the auto. For three hours he 
looked out to see what was going to happen, 
but saw only the two men return to the car 
and drive away. Then the observer wondered if they might 
not have been secreting some explosives, for the place was 
not far from a munitions plant. 
The next day he reported what he had seen to govern- 
ment officials. He had been unable in the semidarkness to 
make out the number on the license tag, but he had taken 


close note of the general design of the car 
and the way it was painted. The color 
scheme tallied with that used by a certain 
taxicab company on all its cars. So the 
government investigator went and asked 
permission of this company to see its reports 
covering the previous day. 

Now, taxicab chauffeurs are not ordinarily 
required to tell in their reports just where 
they travel with each passenger, but they do 
jot down on a little card the clock reading 
and meter reading at the beginning and end 
of each trip. Recalling that the taxicab had 
been stopped along the roadside at least 
three hours, the investigator looked for a 
report card that would indicate certain tell- 
tale items. He found that several of the com- 
pany’s cars had made trips lasting more than three hours 
late at night, but the mileage record indicated that no 
long stop could have been made. 

He continued his search until he found a card which 
showed three hours and twenty minutes and only 
about twenty miles. From this he felt safe in assum- 
ing that the car must have made a long stop. He got 
in touch with the chauffeur and learned that it was 
indeed his car which had carried the two mysterious 
men. The chauffeur remembered the name of the 
hotel where the men went at the end of their jaunt, 
and he also furnished a good description of them. 
Later the men were found. The point to the story is 
simply that they would not have been found if they 
had not adopted the modern custom of riding in taxi- 
cabs, and if taxicab companies did not follow modern 
efficiency methods by keeping cryptic-looking records. 


ONEY is so vital an item of modern life that one 

of the commonest and quickest ways to ascertain 
a man’s status is to learn in some way how much he is 
making and then compare this with how much he is 
a If he is able to spend considerably more 
than the amount of his salary, it is sometimes well to 
force him to explain where the money is all coming 
from. Even if his expenditures are very modest, but 
he is accumulating a lot of money from an unimportant 


tive who must not only 
get money but must 
get it secretly. Banks keep fairly ample records of the 
checks they cash. Furthermore, banks are usually willing 
to codperate with the officials who are investigating any- 
body seriously suspected of crime. 


F A MAN goes from Chicago to Rochester, and there 

quietly drops out of sight by living in an obscure board- 
ing house, he may make the mistake of having a friend there 
cash checks for him—checks drawn against a bank back in 
Chicago. The friend indorses the check and presents it at a 
bank in Rochester. From there it is returned to the bank in 
Chicago. The investigator may easily learn what bank the 
fugitive dealt with before he left home. There are a score of 
ways for him to find this out. An easy way might be to go 
tothe owner of the apartment house where the man formerly 
lived and inquire what bank the man’s checks were against 
when he paid his rent. In these modern times rent is nearly 
always paid by check rather than in cash. 

Having learned which bank the fugitive dealt with, the 
investigator can go to that bank and find out the name of 
the town where the depositor’s checks are now being cashed. 
If these checks bear the indorsement of a private individual 
in the other town, who has cashed them asa matter of ac- 
commodation, it is perhaps not difficult to locate him. By 
secretly watching him, one may be able to trace the man 
who is sought. 

It frequently happens that checks pass through several 
hands and through bank accounts bearing fictitious names 
in order to evade discovery. But this usually accomplishes 
little except to make the chain longer. Beyond causing 
delay it does not materially add to the difficulty of tracing a 
check from its starting point to its real destination. 

Curiosity is an important element of human nature and 
this crops out in the desire to hear from one’s friends at a 
distance. In other words, few men 
can long remain content without re- 
ceiving letters. A man seeking seclu- 
sion will take a chance on discovery in 
order to get mail from home. By 
quietly ascertaining who is most likely 
to write to him, and contriving to get 
a glimpse at the address 
on such correspondence, 
one soon gets a line on 
a man’s movements. 


I imagine that more crimi- 
nals have been apprehended at 
post-office general delivery win- 
dows than anywhere else. It is 
learned that a certain individual is in the 
habit of receiving his mail in care of the gen- 
eral delivery. An officer loiters nonchalantly 
in the post office and watches for a signal from the clerk at 
the window. This signal may be a wink, it may be the flick- 
ing on of an electric light, or it may be something else. 
When it appears the officer walks over to the window and 
pleasantly introduces himself to the man he is after. ~ 


A may go to a hotel and register under an assumed 
name, but the point is that he must register. His hand- 
writing may be the unmistakable evidence that he was 
there, regardless of the name that he used. No matter if 
his real name is Oscar McIntyre and he registers as Felix 
Todhunter, certain characteristics of his signature are 
likely to show. That is,\ they will show clearly enough to 
catch the attention of a thoroughly trained observer. If a 
man writes a jerky signature, and has a tendency to put a 
backward curl to the tails of his letters, or to shade his 
capitals in a peculiar way, he will probably do so wherever 
and in whatever he writes. 

Most hotels and apartment houses preserve the records 
of the outgoing telephone calls from each room or apart- 
ment, and the time of day of night that such calls were 
made. When there is a criminal investigation a hotel will 
usually permit access to such records, on the theory that the 
hotel’s responsibility to society, in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, is paramount to the courtesy it owes a guest. 
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When your food problem looks 
like a stone wall— 


a #9 what uplifting joy I find Let us he lp you over 


In friends so strong and steady! 
With understanding firm and kind 
' And service always ready.” 


“What shall | give them for dinner?’ or 
“for supper?” The same old question day 
after day! Then there is the children’s lunch- 
eon and your own. Perhaps some appetites 
that need coaxing, too. And there is the ex- 
pense question, which makes the problem all 
the harder. 

You will be surprised, if you dont 
already know it, at the simple satisfying 
way this problem is answered by 


Vegetable Soup 


Appetizing, nourishing, economical—this 
wholesome soup is exactly the help you 
' want in this puzzling dilemma. 


We make the rich full- bodied stock 
from selected beef. With this we blend choice 


potatoes, carrots, turnips—daintily diced. Also 
baby lima beans, small peas, “Country Gentle- 
man’ corn, Dutch cabbage, celery, parsley, toma- 
toes, juicy green okra, plenty of barley and rice, a sprin- 
kling of macaroni alphabets, a flavoring touch of onion, 


sustaining dish. 

It is all nourishment. There is no waste about it. 
Every can makes two cans of rich satisfying soup. It 
comes to you completely cooked, biended, seasoned. 


a Nothing for you to add. It saves your fuel, your labor, 
: s be Sf your time. And it is all ready for your table in three 
minutes. 


Order it by the dozen or case. Always have it handy, 
and always serve it hot. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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leek and sweet red peppers. Indeed a tempting and. 
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Evaporated 


NOTHING IS CHANGED 
BUT THE LABEL 


With the new year coimes a new label for 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk—the pure, whole- 
some milk of many uses, reduced to the thick- 
ness of rich cream and sealed in sterilized cans. 


When buying evaporated milk look for this trade mark 


“The milk that cuts the cost of cooking” 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


Borden Building Established 1857 New York 
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See the Future Women 
By William Howard Taft 
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|= OMEN suffer inall wars. They always has heretofore had a great deal to do with the 
ie play an important part in them. The restriction on women’s opportunities to earn their 
iE present war, however, has very di- livelihood. 

= rectly affected them and their status. It needed a great force to break these bonds, 
1= The cruel utilitarian method of car- artificial but strong because fixed in the preju- 
= rying on campaigns adopted by the dices of society. The war has shown their un- 
He Germans subjected women to direct soundness, their inutility, their injustice. In so 
= injury and death as never before. doing, it has conferred a great means of securing 
i= The submarine and the Zeppelin great happiness on women and a great boon on 
he made no distinction in victims 


between soldiers and noncombatants, between 
men, women and children. Germany and her allies 
made war on peoples, not on armies only, as the 
women of Belgium, of France, of England, of 
Serbia, of Armenia and of Russia can bear witness. 
Only in Russia did this horrible Texton policy 
prompt women to become amazons and take to 
arms. The Muscovite Battalion of Death had 
no counterpart in other countries. In no previous 
war, however, have women done as much to assist 
their armies in actual campaigns. The production 
of ammunition in the Allied countries must have 
failed but for their labor. The enormous consumption 
of shrapnel, cartridges and explosives of all kinds finds 
no parallel. Women made the necessary supply pos- 
sible. In nearly every field of home industry women 
took the places of many men, and each woman released 
a man to fight. 


i RELIEVING the hardships of war by provision 
of conveniences not furnished by the governments, 
and by suppleinenting the official arrangement for 
care of the sick and wounded, women have done a 
colossal work. In spite of all the suffering, soldiers 
have been better cared for in these campaigns than. 
ever before. A great factor in this improvement over 
the past has been due to the work of women. The rank 
and file of the Red Cross have been-women. -Their 
expert manual labor in preparation of supplemental 
garments for the soldiers has mounted to many millions 
in its money value. They were the life of the Red Cross 
- organization. There was no village so poor, none so 
remote that it did not have a Red Cross working unit 
conducted by women. 

Women who had never been active before, save in 
their own homes or in purely social functions, devel- 
oped an intensity of application, a tenacity of purpose 
and a business organizing capacity which they them- 
selves had never suspected. Indeed the work was too 
heavy for many who have sacrificed their health in 
their patriotic devotion to a task for which they had 
not the physical strength. With us, this lasted but 
eighteen or twenty months. In England, France and 
other European countries the women have been on a 
strain for four years, and with it they had the heavy 
weight of the loss of dear ones at the front in every 
family and the weakening effect of a restricted diet. 
In grateful acknowledgment of their sacrifice and their 
direct contribution of strength to the nation’s cause, 


Parliament gave the ballot to women over thirty | 


years of age. 


Whee exigency of war probably led women into physi- 
cal labor which, on sanitary grounds, should not 
be continued in time of peace. But it is certain that 
those who have had large experience with labor in 


industry have been surprised to find how many jobs - 


there were which men had always done that women 
can do as well. It excites wonder to see, as I: have 
seen, two hundred young women in bloomers fitting and 
shrinking on the heavy parts of naval four-inch guns, 
and doing it well. 

he use of women at the Bush Terminal, in New 
York, in work thought to be only a man’s job, has 
proved a successful experiment after the expression of 
grave doubt of it by the head of the company. A 
woman manager suggested it and, in the face of many 
objections, carried it through. In other places women 
have become elevator operators, cab drivers, street-car 
conductors. They were waiters before, but there are 
many more of them so engaged since the war began. 
They have become janitors, ticket choppers, ‘station 
agents, telegraphers, stenographers and saleswomen in 
far greater number than before. They have developed 
ability as managers under stress of the war demand 
for men. 

The greatest expansion of woman’s employment has 
been in the factory. The dearth of skilled and semi- 
skilled labor forced manufacturers into teaching 
women lighter mechanical tasks requiring quickness 
of eye, deftness of hand and closeness of attention. 
They proved to be teachable and earnest and, after 
training, able to do such tasks even better than the 
men whose places they filled. This is especially true in 
work of inspecting and measuring products in factories. 


How many of these changes are permanent? How 
much will this war alter the status of women in 
industry, society and the state? To be sure, part of that 
which they have been doing is emergency work which 
ends with the war. Their activities in the Red Cross 
. and other war associations will either become less or 
cease altogether. We need not minimize, however, the 
great subjective influence for good that war work like 
that in the Red Cross has had upon the 

millions of women engaged in it. It has 

elevated their aims. It has stimulated their 
patriotism and awakened their obligation to 

society. It has taught them a happiness that 


= - 
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many had not had before in the consciousness of doing 
their part in the community. It has helped to show the 
hollowness of a life devoted wholly to selfish pleasure. 

Such lessons cannot be lost. Most of the active Red 
Cross women have gone back to the duties of home, 
but they have gone back as different women. They 
have learned what they could do ina great crisis. They 
have tested their powers and rejoiced in the disclosure. 
Their debt to their fellows in the country and com- 
munity they have learned to cherish as a source of 
effort and of greater interest in life. They have been 
taught real democracy, for nothing levels like a sense 
of common sacrifices to the common weal. 

Many have developed unknown qualities of leader- 
ship and management. These will not be allowed to lie 
dormant and we may expect to see them exercised in 
other useful fields. 


ji yt all this activity of women in the Red Cross and 
its influence upon society will be diffused and gen- 
eral. It will not have a clearly defined effect on the 
status of women, industrial or political. The war is 
over, the Red Cross and other war societies will return 
to a peace basis, and the great army of women who 
made them will go back to home duties and other peace 
occupations which they left awhile. ; 

So, too, there are manual occupations in which 
women have, as a war matter, engaged themselves, 
which will in the long run prove unsuitable for them 
and for which men are better adapted. Street-car con- 
ductors and cab drivers are likely to continue to be 
men. The exposure, the long hours, the rough contacts 
of these occupations will probably lead women to 
other work. 

Then occupations that have been drained by war 
demands, like domestic service, are apt to become 
more attractive again with advanced wages and better 
terms ———s by the lack of supply. 

But with all the reaction of peace conditions, the 
war has opened great opportunities for women. Cus- 
tom and habits have a powerful effect always to 
restrain reasonable and needed reforms. Convention 


society as a whole. 


3 ged far will increased employment of women 
affect the home? The anarchists, the Bol- 
shevists, the radical socialists do not believe in 
home. Some of the proclamations issued by the 
Soviets in Russia are shocking in the domestic 
ideas they set up. They propose a mating of men 
and women by direction of the chief anarchist for 
a temporary period, and the support and educa- 
tion of the children of such temporary union in 
government institutions. 

In Germany this same horribly material view 
of the most certain method of securing material 
for armies has prevailed to some extent. Marriage 
is to be wholly abolished. 

Of course, with such an arrangement there is 
no home. To us, marriage, the home and the bring- 
ing of children under its loving and helpful in- 
fluence, are the foundation of our society, the 
pillars of Christian civilization and progress. The 
American home makes successful self- 
government and democracy possible. If, therefore, 
the change in the industrial use of the labor of 
women in this country were to threaten the 
American home, it should be deplored and pre- 
vented if possible. 

But there is no such danger. In the first place, 
there are in many of the states more women than 


' men. The war has probably increased the number of 


these, called most ungallantly and unjustly “superflu- 
ous women.” 

Second, there may well be at least ten years of in- 
dustrial life in a woman before she marries. Thus she 
may for a decade be part of the industrial army and: 
thereafter marry, have children and make a home. 

Third, many married women are so situated that 
without destroying their homes, they may, by earn- 
ings from useful labor, add to the attractiveness and 
comfort of stfch homes. Instead of interfering with 
happy marriages and homes, greater opportunities for 
women to earn their own, livelihood will tend to im- 
prove present conditions. 

A most frequent source of unhappiness in marriage is 
dependence of a woman on marriage for her material 
future. She must take someone for a husband, and so 
she takes the one she can get. This is ill mating. If 
she were supporting herself and could look forward toa 
reasonably comfortable life, independent of marriage, 
she would be much more likely to choose wisely. The 
more independent of marriage that women become in 
their opportunity and ability to win their own bread 
— sensible and happy their marriages are likely 
to be. 

Whatever puts the wife nearer on an equality with 
the husband should help their association and increase 
their mutual respect. The wife’s independence before 
marriage is such a help. Nor, on the other hand, is 
such independence likely to reduce marriage undesir- 
ably. The yearning for home and children will still 
be strong in the hearts of most women and there still 
will be marriage and giving in marriage. 


Ae from enlarged chances for women to 
earn a living will be in reducing the,oversupply 
of women school-teachers. Young women without even 
a full secondary education now hurry to a normal 
school and, by dint of special studies and cramming, 
secure a certificate. Many of them have no special 
aptitude for this exacting profession and certainly have 
‘not the broad educational basis needed to make useful 
teachers. 

There is no higher calling than that of teaching, but 
he or she who would teach boys and girls must have an 
earnest spirit of devotion and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the pupils to invoke the best that is in their 
hearts and minds. The present rush of young women 
to become teachers does not make for good schools, 
nor for happy and contented teachers. The eagerness 
with which they seek positions has the economic 
result of reducing the salaries of female teachers far 
below what they should be, if the teachers are worth 
their salt. 

The economies of school committees lead to a larger 
cmenre of women than men, because women can 
be had at a less price. Now, a fair proportion of men 
should be maintained, especially in the higher grades 
of the primary schools. They are able to maintain 
better discipline and are likely to be better prepared 
for teaching. 

If the many young women who are looking forward 
to teaching as a last and only resort find opened up 
for them, by the war, avenues to a livelihood offer- 
ing better compensation and duties for which they are 
naturally better fitted, it will help the schools, it will 
help the competent. teachers, male and fe- 
male, and it will help those who arediverted 
from the poor dying rate of a poor teacher. 
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NOWDRIF 


PR REGSTERED IN US PATEN 


Pure vegetabl 


SNOW DRIFT 


Do you know how much better 


shortening 


when it 1s really fresh? 


vegetable shorten 


Snowdrift is pure, rich, vegetable fat—white 
and sweet and fresh. 


Snowdrift is sweet—what you mean when 
you say “sweet” cream. Snowdrift is fresh 
—as you use the word to describe new-laid 
eggs. You know how’ much nicer eggs 
and butter and cream are when they are 
fresh. Did you ever stop to think that all 
shortening is fat, and is just as much better 
when i?t is fresh, too? 

In its new air-tight package Snowdrift is 
sweet and fresh when you open it in your 
own kitchen. 


After it is opened Snowdrift “keeps” just 


as well and as long as any other shortening. - 


Its advantage is that it is fresh when you 
start to use it. Its air-tight package pro- 
tects its purity and freshness, as no other 
package could, while it is on its way to your 


grocer and from your grocer’s store to you. 
This freshness makes a great difference. 
Try Snowdrift and see if you don’t agree. 
Your grocer has it or can quickly get it 
for you. 
As you open the package you see why it 
was named Snowdrift. This whiteness is a 


symbol of its purity. Snowdrift is as pure: 


and clean as it looks. 


Snowdrift is rich, vegetable fat and noth- 
ing’else. If you have never cooked with vege- 


ing 


table shortening before, the Food Adminis- 
tration has done you a service in suggesting 
that you try it. 


As you use Snowdrift you will be pleased 
with its creaminess, It doesn’t get too hard 
in winter or too soft in summer. We are 
proud of Snowdrift’s “texture,” as we call it. 
You will find it a delicate shortening — as 
you speak of “delicate” cake. 


Perhaps Snowdrift won’t really make you 
a better cook, but the family are likely to 
think so because Snowdrift makes everything 
taste a little better and cost a little less. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 
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AN AMAZING STORY! One can 
hardly believe that a man would be confined 
for 18 days in a dark dungeon with nothin 

but bread and water because he aske 

another — in a whisper, as to his 
health. The lash was used; wrist and feet irons 
were common. Mrs. Booth has seen all this, 
tells it here and shows what exists now, what 
there is to do and how todo it. And no other 
woman knows better than does Mrs. Booth. 


> 


9S I LOOK back upon the time when I 
began my work for prisoners, more than 


\j twenty-five years ago, the contrast is 


bal) almost bewildering. America was then 
@ but rubbing its eyes after a prolonged 
¥: slumber induced by the theory that 

« “‘once a criminal always acrfminal.” A 
prison was a place of punishment, and 
where the word “penitentiary” dignified 
its architecture, it was simply a grue- 
some misnomer. The majority of state assemblies, state 
governors and wardens were, | admit, periodically awak- 
ened from this slumber by the voice of one crying as it 
were in the wilderness. But, with a few very pronounced 
exceptions, prison authorities accepted as a rule the de- 
grading lock step, the wrist and feet irons, the frequent 
resorts to the lash, the black hole or dungeon, the brutal 
overseers, and that most barbaric 
of all punishments, the eternal 
silent system. 

I have known men who were 
confined in a dungeon for eight- 
een days on bread and water for Aw7 
a ventriloquial whisper as to a ” 
fellow-prisoner’s health. A cough 
at church service was scowled at 
and punished, while a smile or the 
formation of a laugh over some 
well-meant humorous remarks 
on the part of the preacher was 
looked upon as a form of lese 
majesty. 

Physical and moral hygiene w 
hardly existed. The majority of 
prisons were insufferably 
ventilated, unprovided 
with flush closets or with 
general mess rooms. Cells 
were dingy, in some insti- 
tutions damp, narrow and 
low-ceilinged, with a mod- 
icum of light more or 
less “barred” out of busi- 
ness. Food was mean and 
in some places deliberately 
half cooked. The school 
wasa negligible item, while 
the hospital was about the 
last place that a sick pris- 
oner wished to be. The 
idea of “entertaining” 
prisoners or of affording 
them a measure of indiscriminate exercise in ‘“‘the 
yard” was ridiculed as the notion of crazy, hare- 
brained enthusiasts. ‘ 

The changes that have been effected since then 
have been remarkable and were brought about mainly 
by the growth of humane ideas and their partial or 
individual appropriation by wardens of the United 
States. In fact, America owes nearly all its prison reforms 
of to-day to some warden here, and another there, who had 
the courage to initiate, often in fear and in trembling, some 
new humane method of dealing with a man or his work 
inside the prisons. 

Take the contract system: In principle there is nothing. 
objectionable in the utilization of prison labor under either 
governmental or private contract. The evil of the system 
lies in its perversion. Many of the advocates of its abolition 
sincerely thought it would bring about a red-letter day in the 
industrial dream of the average prisoner. Yet its abolition 
in some prisons was followed by deadly inertia. 


by 
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Ween I began my prison work I was appalled—stung 
to anguish—by the revelation that met me of the con- 
temptuous references toward the dependents of prisoners by 
criminologists and others. To one judge I said: ‘‘When 
you sentence a man to from twenty years to life, do you 
ever think that at the same time you pass also a sentence 
rs ae poverty and perhaps death upon that man’s 
amily?” 

He replied: ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Booth, you forget the law— 
the innocent must suffer with the guilty.” 

Now, there is no such law. Acurse there is. Law is sacred. 
Laws may be and often are unjust. But law, as such, has in 
it the Divine Principle, and I could not and would not then, 
in those now far-off days, countenance such a plausible 
perversion of both justice and mercy. 

We have advanced since then along the line of action that 
I upheld from the start, and which really inspired my vision 
when I organized my Hope Halls in New York City, Chicago, 
Columbus and other cities. To-day that principle is recog- 
nized by many prison-board directorates, and the time will 
come, I believe, when, before a judge imposes sentence upon 
a convicted prisoner, he will consult a specialist upon indus- 
try, so as to ascertain the probabilities of the man’s earning 
capacity; and then order that, for a period, a specific sum of 
money shall be subtracted from the procéeds of his labor in 
prison for the maintenance of his dependents. 

I pay out of my exchequer, which is replenished from the 
proceeds of my lectures, church addresses and the annual 
contribution of faithful friends, thousands and thousands of 
dollars annually in providing food, clothing and shelter for 
the mothers, wives and children of men within our state 
penitentiaries. 


Iwenty-Five Years 
With Prisoners 


What I Have Seen and What Has Been Done 
By Maud Ballington Booth 


DECORATION BY DUGALD STEWART WALKER 


There surely is a more excellent way of 
fixing the responsibility for meeting this 
claim other than by doles from charity, 
which really subvert the law of retribution 
and reparation, which should be honored 
by the real offender. Thank God, this 
idea is gaining ground. Men who attack society 
should be made to pay for the damage they cause. 
And it is to the credit of the wardens of this coun- 
try that the principle is beginning to assume prac- 
tical form, and not to the ubiquitous ‘‘reformer.” 

Some prisons pay men who work in trenches, 
blacksmith shops, at carpenters’ benches, in the 
fields and at other industries at the rate of three cents a 
day; and when they leave the prison hand them car tickets to 
their destinations and a five or ten dollar bill each with which 
to recommence the battle of life. Prison administrations 
that permit this system to remain in vogue in this enlight- 
ened age perpetuate an evil from which the state becomes 
the chief sufferer. 

There was a hard struggle for maintaining the stripes. 
One warden, quite an exception to the rule of wardens, re- 
marked that the lock step and the striped dress stood be- 
tween him and anarchy. In that prison to-day prisoners in 
the state school, hospital, front offices, library and similar 
departments wear clean, white linen collars, ties and laundried 
shirts, and move about their duties without the supervision 
of a guard. Last year not one man out of the fifty employed 
in these departments was brought before the warden for any 
breach of the prison regulations. 

In Michigan City, Indiana, the influence of sanitation in 
dress, corridor, cell and recreative arrangements is one of 
the outstanding assets of that state prison. The warden 
there finds that, compatible with the maintenance of firm 
discipline, the morale of his men is upheld by Saturday 
afternoon baseball, military drills, calisthenic exercises for 
pleasant weather and theatrical features for the cold season 
of the year. 

And all over the States now the wardens have introduced 
these and similar changes in the penal life of the institutions 
without the initiative of the so-called reformer. 


Sie ministry of a woman for the prisons wds considered 
a most serious innovation when I set out with my sim- 
ple message of love and hope for the boys. Now women 
may be counted by the thousand who regularly visit the 
prisons and jails. All these departures were only made 
possible by the recognition of their value by the wardens 
of the land. 

A fine sample of progressive prison reform is to be found 
in the California prisons. The status of a prisoner in the 
olden days there was largely denoted by a system of cruelty. 
The dungeon, corporal punishment, chains, hooks, etc., were 
common. Fulton Prison was considered—not so long ago as 
1912—ungovernable except by a repeated resort to corporal 
punishment. 

Warden A. 


J. qeuren, when he took charge, wiped the 
system out of fas 


ion, and at San Quentin, where he is now 


DO WE REALIZE that 
over $250,000 worth of 
War Bonds have been 
bought by prisoners? That 
in one prison alone over 
$40,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds were bought and 
paid for in cash? Crime 
can dull but not destroy a 
man’s ideals. 


the principal superintendent, there is 
probably no better disciplined prison 
in the Union. That prison has, as a 
rule, about 300 to 350 always on 
parole out of a population of 950 to 
1000. Only about 30 to 40 violate 
their parole in the course of twelve 
months, and that seldom by the com- 
mission of crime. 

Incidentally, the parole system 
works in various ways. In one state 
parole is conditional upon good con- 
duct, while in others, whenever the 
minimum is reached, less good time, 
the parole acts automatically in the 
prisoner’s favor. So that when sta- 
tistics of one state are compared with 

those of another state, this 


may account for glaring 
discrepancies. 


The system is still far 
from perfect. Unless the 
spirit of pardon is at the 
back of the act of parole 
it loses its moral value; and 
where the oversight of 
the paroled accomplishes 
nothing more than to take 
charge of the man, find 
him a job and receive his 
monthly reports as a mat- 
ter of form, the whole 
thing degenerates into 
nothing more or less than 
a glorified employment 
agency. 


‘Tt: health of prisoners 
is another matter that 
we cannot thank the war- 


>> dens sufficiently for press- 
wee i their respective 


risons now tuberculosis 
is attacked by up-to-date 
methods. The Wassermann method of diagnosing syphilitic 
subjects is increasingly applied, while drug cases are given a 
course of merciful and scientific treatment. In San Quentin 
the dentist handles about 450 cases a month, while the state 
furnishes glasses to those unable to purchase them. From the 
Pacific to the Atlantic similar developments could be chron- 
icled with respect to the majority of prisons. So well equipped 
are some prisons with hospital and laboratory equipment, 
notably Columbus, Dannemora and Michigan City, that the 
physicians may be said to be masters of disease. 

When the influenza was reported as on the way to these 
shores, Doctor Squire at Sing Sing Prison at once organized 
his department on a preventive basis; and although the 
location of that institution might well be characterized as an 
inviting station to the approach of the germ, only: eighty- 
seven cases of influenza were reported, with only four of 
pneumonia, and not a death occurred. The men in prison 
coéperated with the hospital authorities, and showed thereby 
the presence of a spirit that always makes for effectiveness, 
no matter what may be the call of the hour. 

Probably the greatest advances have been made in the 
facilities now given to the inmates of prisons in elementary, 
primary, technical and industrial education. Education is, 
next to religion, a great crime killer. Not that an educated 
man, per se, is any better morally than is an illiterate, for 
a well-informed mind may, swayed by dishonest and fraudu- 
lent aims, aid him in screening crime and hoodwinking the 
detective forces of the law. But the prison schogl, as it is 
conducted in Concord, San Quentin, Michigan City, Sing 
Sing, Comstock and other institutions, constitutes a force 
that makes it next to impossible for the baser influences in | 
prison—and these will always be present—to prevail. 


rt CONCORD, New Hampshire, the inauguration of the | 
bonus system, fourteen months ago—under which men | 
received comparatively substantial rewards for their labor— 
produced a superior quality of work and an excellent stand- 


ard of moral conduct, as well as increased the general output | uy 


nearly one hundred per cent. 

Besides taking a new pride in the class of their work, man’ 
of the prisoners at Concord took up courses in correspond- 
ence po ste paying for their tuition out of the extra money | 
they earned under the bonus system. The school itself in | 
many ways makes a type of wrongdoer sick of crime. 

One of the boys posoied to me—an old-timer by the way— 
was leaving the gates when one of the officials banteringly 
prophesied: “Jimmy, it won’t be long before you are 
back, eh?” 

The old jail bird, with some sarcasm lining his lip, answered: 
“You won’t git me no more, sir.” 

“You said that often before, Jimmy,’’ came the smart 
rejoinder. 

Jimmy, turning his cap in his hand, and unfolding a book 
with the other hand, spoke seriously: ‘“‘ Don’t be ever so sure 
of us old fellows. I ain't coming back. Put that down. Your 
school has cured me. I can read now, and I-don’t have to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 106° 
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i Misses Ladies* 
TAILOR~MADES 
| 


Cleveland’ NewYork 


You will not find “that well- 
dressed look” by casual shop- 
ping—nor by insisting on 
getting your coat or suit too 
cheaply. 

The thing to look for is sim- 
plicity; graceful line; thorough- 
bred collar, shoulders, sleeves; 
Metropolitan touch; exquisite 
tailoring and fine fabrics which 
alone can give enduring style; 
priced neither too high nor too 
low. 

You will find much to inter- 
est you in the Woo.Tex” 
Tailor-Made Suits for Spring 
illustrated here. 

A leading fashion merchant 
of your community has them 
on display—examples of beau- 
tiful and enduring styles at 
moderate prices. 

Each signed with the “ Wool- 
tex” Label—the unfailing mark 
of “ that well-dressed look.” 


Your **Wooltex’’ Merchant will 
also hand you a copy of ‘“THE 
TattoreD Woman,”’ that helpful, 
little style magazine. 

If you have any difficulty finding 
him, do not hesitate to write us, 
telling us the name of your favorite 
store. 

We will see that your needs in 
these charming Tailor-Mades are 
taken care of, and will send you 
Taitorep Woman direct. 


Tue H. Brack CoMPANY 
NEW YORK PARIS CLEVELAND 
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TAN serge Suit 


with bone buttons. 


row heads. 


TAILOR-MADE 5265 


consistently finished 
The 
pockets are oddly cut and 
are finished with silk ar- 
Its clean-cut, 
exquisitely tailored lines 
make it appropriate for any 
daytime occasion. $45. 


6S) 


is 


GDYr LOOPS and buttons 


the skirt of this blue 


serge Suit acquires desired 
closeness at the ankles and 
yet allows plenty of room 
for comfortable walking. 


The 


model is the youthful 


new box style; white waist- 


coat, 


$55.00 


TAILOR-MADE 5615 


HEN roll tucks de- 

cide to become trim- 
ming, they can be very 
effective, indeed, as evi- 
denced by this blue serge 
Suit. Ball buttons of nickel 
are plentifully used. The 
shirt has a wide button 
trimmed girdle. . $65. 


TAILOR-MADE 5255 
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ever thought of the question that 

has recently been brought home 
to so many princesses who, like my- 
self, find themselves suddenly con- 
fronted by problems which we had 
never expected to face, which indeed 
had never been offered to us for solu- 
tion, so impossible was the thought 
that they could ever have anything to do with us, 
or with our lives! 

What is to become of us? 

It is months ago now since the day when I was told 
that I was no longer a royal princess before whom the 
whole world bowed, and rendered homage; who, 
wherever I went, found courtiers waiting to greet me, 
carriages and horses to drive me about, and sumptu- 
ous palaces to shelter me. 

My life was a very happy one. I was entirely free 
from care and sorrow. I had my worries, of course, 
as all girls do, but these appear, now, to have been 
very insignificant in the presence of thecalamity that 
overwhelmed me. 

My chums were of course other princesses to whom 
I am allied, with whom I played as a child and went 
about as a girl. Of course we all knew that poverty, 
misery and distress existed in the world; and indeed 
we were told and taught that it was our duty to try 
to relieve them. 

But this did not bring us face to face with those 
strange realities of life which suddenly were forcibly 
put before our eyes until that day when the question 
suddenly arose: What are we goingtodo? Or rather, 
What can we do? ; 


eres thous if the busy world has 


WAS not as if we did not know that there was such 

a thing as dethroned kings and queens in Europe. In 
my grandfather’s study there hung a picture of the 
Count of Chambord, who, we were told, ought to have 
been the King of France, but who had lived instead a 
lonely, childless pretender in exile. 

But somehow the Count of Chambord did not sug- 
gest anything sad to us. He had lost his throne, but 
he was still treated as a sovereign, although he did 
not choose to call himself so. And though he-was 
only addressed as “your royal highness,’’ yet the 
words seemed always, to the ears of those who heard 
them, to sound like ‘“‘your majesty.”’ At least, this 
was the impression which I had gathered from the 
stories told to me concerning him by the people who 
had known him. 

But in our case—in my case—things were very 
different. I immediately got the distinct feeling that 
not only had I lost my status in the world, but also 
that somehow this world had no longer any use for 
me or my like; that suddenly, at a moment’s notice, 


or rather without any notice at all, we princesses - 


had become unnecessary, embarrassing people, with 
whom no one knew what to do. 

All our good intentions were misconstrued; they 
lost importance and sense, and we found ourselves 
simply brushed aside by a busy society absorbed in its 
plans of reconstruction in which we had, or were to 
have, no share. 

Asa matter of fact, it was a society that had ceased 
to trouble itself about us, the same society that had 
for so many years considered us as beings of supreme 
importance. 

Can you imagine such a change—in a day? Yet 
that is what I faced. 


bP janenndd my father ceased to be sovereign I felt 
more delighted than anything else, because for 
one thing I was glad he was relieved of the many re- 
sponsibilities which had weighed him down. 

I imagined, too, that I would find myself free to live 
the life I liked, to go about relieved from the tram- 
mels of an etiquette I had always disliked. I pictured 
to myself a condition wherein I would have plenty of 
money and people would be eager to make me forget 
that my position had undergone a change. But this 
was a short-lived illusion; a few days convinced me 
that very different experiences were staring me in the 
face, and that it was for me to accommodate myself 
to circumstances which my imagination had never 
pictured. 

Remember, please, that I had always had persons 
beside me eager to help me with their advice, and 
either to accept any suggestions I might make to 
them as to this or that, or ready to offer me sugges- 
tions of their own for any plan I might have had in 


my mind. But, as in the twinkling of an eye, these 
people disappeared or seemed to be afraid to talk 
with me, seemed indeed to hold me at arm’s length 
and to dread being associated with me. 

I realized then that I stood absolutely for myself 
in the world. 

I turned to see what other princesses, who, like 
myself, had undergone a change in their existence, 


“were doing, but most of them ye to be so 


frightened by the magnitude of the disaster which 
had overtaken them that they could not find the 
mental energy even tothink; they simply succumbed 
and cried like babies for the loss of the soft things of 
the world which now were no longer theirs! 


i the questions I had to face: ‘‘What was to 
become of me? What was I to do in the altered con- 
ditions of life in which events, over which—at least so 
far as I was concerned—I had no control, had thrown 
me? I had not been taught how to earn my living, and 
yet it appeared to my anxious eyes that I had to do it. 
We still had money left, but why should not that in 
turn be wrested from us too?”’ 

I had received a careful education, but, as J was to 
learn to my sorrow, a princess’ education is about as 
useless to her as the numerous high-sounding titles to 
which she has been born. 

I realized now that it was an education “de 
parade,”’ one eminently useful in a drawing-room, but 
more burden than anything else in the new society 
which was organizing itself upon the ruins of the 
one in which we had taken a leading part. 

I began to look around me, and to try to come to 
some decision as to my future. I began to study the 
local newspaper, and look in its columns for adver- 
tisements of different situations which I might be able 
to fill. There were quantities of them of course. So I 
made a try. ; 

I wrote letters in answer to the most likely, and, 


dressed in simple clothes and veiled, I started in 


search of a position. 

At first the novelty of the situation attracted me 
and I laughed at it myself, and wondered what my 
ancestors would have said, had they seen me go out 
without a lady-in-waiting or a chamberlain to accom- 
pany me, and make my way through the town in the 
streets of which I had never before shown myself 
otherwise than in a carriage with outriders. Not a 
soul recognized me, and that gave me hope. My 
photograph was in thousands of the homes I passed, 
I thought, and yet they knew me not! 


Pe after day passed, and I came back with a feel- 
ing of utter helplessness in my heart and bewil- 
derment in my mind. Noone seemed to want me. All 
the accomplishments of which I had been so proud 
were absolutely useless encumbrances in that prac- 
tical, businesslike life in which I had imagined I might 
find a place. 

It did not matter in the least that I could talk 
several languages, play the piano, sing and draw. I 
had not a diploma, therefore I could neither be a 
governess, nor a private secretary, nor a clerk in any 
public institution. I had received the careful educa- 
tion of a royal princess, and I was a useless being in 
a society which no longer had any use for princesses, 
and which did not even believe that they could ever 
become any help to it! 

My heart sank when I remembered how many girls 
of my class were finding themselves in a like position. 
I thought of the fate that awaited my cousins and 

irlish friends and all the members of the royal 
amilies connected with my own. The days of our 
idleness were certainly over! 

I sought counsel of my father, but could get no 
practical suggestion from him except to “wait.” He 
was too entirely crushed under the magnitude of the 
catastrophe in which he had found himself involved. 

I sought one of the few faithful attendants still left 
to us; but he also could give me no answer, vaguel 
murmuring that I might think of marrying some mil- 
lionaire. Not much help in that! 


For days and nights I kept think- 
ing about it. I wondered what place 
would be assigned us in this regen- 
erated world. 

There certainly must be some place 
in it for us. We could not always re- 
main social pariahs, condemned to be 
scorned and pointed at by the finger 
of unreasoning ostracism. 

We were princesses, true; but we were also women; 
and as women we had the right to live and take 
ost a the great fight for the reconstruction of the 
world. 

This thought it was that began to set me on the 
right path; to think of myself as a girl, as a woman, 
rather than as a princess. 

I determined to adapt myself to the change that 
had taken place in my destiny, to put it absolutely 
back of me, and to try not only to make the best of 
it, but also to lend every scrap of knowledge I had, 
the instruction which I had received, to the great work 
which at the present day rests upon every individual, 
man or woman, rich or poor, mighty or humble—the 
work of building upa better world for the generations 
to come. 

If other women could work for the moral recon- 
struction which must follow upon the terrible war 
that has brought along with it so much sorrow, such 
awful ruin, so many broken hearts, surely I could 
work for it, too, and I determined to do it. I made up 
my mind that, my ancestors had made mistakes 
I would try to do what I could to atone for them. I 
would courageously pick up my new burden and try 
to become a member of the sew order of things. 

I determined to shut out that past when I lived as 
with a veil stretched out before my eyes, preventing 
me from seeing things as they really were—poverty, 
crime, and the struggle for life of millions of human 
creatures for whom the world had shown itself a cruel 
stepmother. I made up my mind to become useful to 
others, where, formerly, people had been useful to me. 
So I began. ' 


ITH my resolve, I put away my rank and name. 
I became, as I really was and am, a new person 
with a new identity. 

I resolved that henceforth I would forget the fact 
that my birth had put me for a time outside the com- 
mon interests of mankind, and only remember that 
God sent me into this world not to dominate it, but 
to vivify it, to try to communicate to it a spark of 
the great love borne by the Almighty for every one 
of the things which he created. 

I write this for an American periodical because 
the inspiration that came to me in those dark hours 
was from the United States, and I desire to pay trib- 
ute to it. 

From far beyond the seas there came to me, one 
day, the words of a man who said we must make the 
world safe for democracy. Well, that was a large 
word for me to understand, a strange word for a royal 
princess. 

But I began to think about it, and then I began to 
ask for and secure all that I could read of the messages 
of Woodrow Wilson. And the more I read, the more 
convinced I became that his ideals should become my 
ideals, and then I decided that his country should 
become my country. And it has, thank God! 

Such a world as he pictured, such a country as 
I pictured to myself, would not exclude a princess, I 
felt sure, provided the princess would think of herself 
only as a woman and see to it that others thought 
the same. 

Iam making my way—where and how matters not. 
It is enough that I am, and that I am enjoying my 
new life to the full. I have found the people of my 
new world kindly, fair and generous. I have founda 
place among them. I am fighting my way joyfully, 
without faltering or hesitation. 


N° MATTER what obstacles I find in my path Iam 
determined to fight my way toward the recognition 
of those rights which belong to me as a woman, and 
of which no man and no revolution can deprive me— 
the right that every human creature has to make 
ete useful to others, and to be of help in the cause 
of progress, civilization and high ideals. 

These I carry in my heart! 

I put them in my work, and the fact that I was born 
a royal princess is to-day not the slightest hindrance 
to me. I keep that to myself. 


— +e, 
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The Brown Shaping Last is the new scientific 
principle in Buster Brown Shoes which makes 


them different from all other shoes. 


There is a Brown Shaping Last which dupli- 
cates the physically perfect foot for every age 
from 2 to 16, both for boys and for girls. 


Buster Brown Shoes are the only shoes made 
over these lasts. They are therefore perfect in 
shape—excel in quality of leather and shoemak- 
ing— and give thoroughly dependable service. 


“Training the Growing Feet” is an authori- 
tative book every parent should read. It shows 
how you can save your children from needless 
suffering. Write the Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, U. S. A., for a complimentary copy. 


For Boys 


fra n these tender little 
the way they 


shou 


grow! 


Look at your child’s feet. Are they r 
as shapely as they were? Their ‘future 
beauty and usefulness depend upon the 
care you give them now—during their 
formative years. 


Children’s feet are naturally graceful. 
Rightly designed shoes will keep them so 
—and prevent cramped bones, broken 
arches, weak feet, and other annoying 
foot ailments—through future years. 


Buster Brown Shoes support the soft 
pliable bones and tender muscles of the 
growing feet—exactly as Nature demands 
for physical perfection—and keep the feet 
shapely and fit for life’s service. 


SHOES 


Good stores everywhere sell Buster Brown Shoes — 
in many styles and leathers, all of dependable quality 
—at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and up, according to size. 


The Brown Shoe Company of St. Louis, U. S. A., 
are manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, 


Maxine Shoes for Women, Buster Brown Shoes for 
Boys and for Girls. 


Note the curve of the instep in this 
Brown Shaping Last. See the result in the 
finished shoe. This is one of many fea- cae ae 

tures found only in Buster Brown Shoes. a . 
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New Citizen 


By David Lawrence 


Ever a Mystery as a Woman, She is Now a Dark Puzzle as a Voter 


OMAN has long been a question 
mark to man,: but never has she 
perplexed him so much as since 
her entry into the domain of poli- 
tics. Ever a mystery, on election 
day she is the most mysterious of 
mysteries. She is a puzzle anda 

4) | problem. No rule, no formula, 

guides her vote. No boss politi- 

= —— cian can organize women voters to 
his satisfaction ahead of election day—there’s no 
telling what they will vote for or why. Woman has 
put the question mark in politics and there it is 
destined to stay—the professional politicians may 
say not for long, but even in saying so they cast 
about for the right personality, the genius, who can 
work out a scheme for the classification of women 
voters on something like a calculable basis. 

Women have been voting for many years in the 
United States, and each year adds new areas to the 
map of feminine balloting, but the phenomenon 
remains. Woman refuses to be classified as to her 
voting proclivities, or, if she is classified, she re- 
fuses to stay in any one class long enough for the 
political leader to make his electoral canvass with 
any degree of accuracy. 

Most of the campaign managers, if they are 
frank about it, will tell you they don’t know how 
women will vote. They admit a mass of data and 
statistics about previous elections. They point to 
past issues and work out to a detail what the 
women voters must have done. But just the same, 
two weeks or two days before any election, assum- 
ing that the candidates are not hopelessly far apart 
in ability and character, nobody at any headquar- 
ters is confident of polling the larger part of the 
woman vote. 

Instinct alone is the guiding factor. Politicians 
say that on moral questions, for instance, they 
“instinctively know” women will be on the side of 
morality and social justice. And so far as anyone 
can tell by comparing the records of the men elected 
in districts where women do vote, it is a reasonable 
deduction that the home influence has been a potent 
factor with the woman voter. 


Does the Wife Vote Like Her Husband ? 


who haven’t much sympathy with 
the foregoing point of view and who regard 
women voters just as they have regarded men—as 
just so many voters and nothing more—will argue 
that the feminine ballots make no difference; that 
they divide about equally; that wives follow their 
husbands, and daughters follow their fathers. Un- 
doubtedly there is much of that sort of blind voting; 
or, to put it in another way, much of what may be 
called sympathy voting. The father or wage-earner 
of the family may feel, for example, that one candi- 
date or political party is in partnership with the men 
who are guilty of industrial oppression in his com- 
munity—he is certain to vote for the other candi- 
date, and the women members of the family are 
apt to do likewise. ‘ 

Again, women have been known to take an inter- 
est in some elections and stay away from the polls in 
others. This has been variously construed by the 
politicians. Some are inclined to regard it as con- 
vincing evidence of the irresponsibility of the woman 
vote; others calmly diagnose it as they would the 
male vote. Many men vote regularly every year; 
others grow indifferent for periods of time and 
‘resume voting subsequently. Intedmittent interest 
on the part of women is not a bit different from that 
of men. Let some issue arise in the city, state or 
nation, in which certain sections of our people are 
vitally concerned, and women, like men, who have 
been indifferent for years, will register and exercise 
og discriminating judgment at the polls without 

ail. 

What the politically minded have not realized is 
that women are not a new species, but the same 
species of American with whom they have been 
dealing—with this difference, however, that there are 
likely to be more women who will fail to tell a can- 
vasser how they intend voting on election day than 
there will be men. Not that women are more in- 
dependent as a class, but simply because women 
are not likely to commit themselves to individual 
candidates weeks and days before they learn what 
the candidates stand for and what their affiliations 
are. 


Some day a clever woman organizer may discover 
subtle ways of reaching the woman voter. To date 
no one has done it on a large scale. Both the 
Republican and Democratic parties have expert 
woman assistants at their national headquarters. 
To curry favor with the women voters, moreover, as 
well as to find some effective way of reaching them 
with campaign arguments, various state political 
committees have given women representation. This 
hasn’t always proved so effective as the male minds 
who proposed it had imagined. ' 

Instead of voting for members of their own sex, 
women have at times pronounced their vehement 
disapproval of such tactics by leaving the woman 
candidate to run far behind in the race. Again, 
woman doesn’t run true to the expectations of the 
experienced politicians. She refuses to be bribed 
by flattery —her vote goes in the main to the stronger 
candidate or platform. 


Why Woman Suffrage Has Been Beaten 


O* COURSE there is no concealing the fact that 
women have in most instances lined up with the 
drys as against the wets. Prohibition forces have 
marshaled the woman vote pretty well by an appeal 
to woman’s sentimental nature. By painting vivid 
pictures of the ruinous effects of alcohol upon 
domestic life or by suggestive reminders of the 
evils in the particular locality where the campaign 
may be on, it has usually been found that the 
majority of women will vote for the abolition of the 
saloon. That is one of the reasons why woman 
suffrage has so often been beaten in referendum 
votes in various states. The wet forces have joined 
hands with the opponents of woman suffrage. . To- 
gether they have kept the ballot from woman in so 
many instances that, while of course there are excep- 
tions, it is possible, nevertheless, to draw a general 
rule from past experience. 

Here again, however, the men who have led the 
fight for moderate drinking—such as of light wines 
and beers—have judged the woman voter wrongly. 
Instead of dissociating themselves from the politi- 
cians who favored a continuation of whiskies and 
strong alcoholic drinks, and attempting to win the 
support of woman voters by an argument on the 
basis of moderation in beverages, they felt that the 
woman voter was their Nemesis and, of course, 
should be deprived of the ballot lest she make the 
whole nation dry. There was no proper appreciation 
of the psychology of the woman voter, chiefly be- 
cause of the mistaken tactics pursued in fighting 
the enfranchisement of women. 

As a matter of fact, there are large numbers of 
women who do not always vote on the dry side of 
the argument. Women of different sections of a 
state have voted solidly for or against prohibition. 
Nevertheless, the politicians made no distinction. 
They assumed always in their calculations that 
women were pretty largely in favor of prohibition. 
They may have been, but the proportions in the 
voting have hardly ever justified the predictions of 
the campaign managers. 


How Women Seem to Figure Things Out 


—— conditions probably will change. The 
national and state headquarters will discover in 
time direct and forceful ways of reaching the woman 
voter with their arguments. The door-to-door can- 
vasser has been a failure. Printed literature dis- 
tributed through the mails has been fairly effective, 
though it has never come up to expectations. The 
newspapers are the best mediums—but not the edi- 
torial pages. Women haven’t yet responded to 
editorial advice as have men. But as nearly as it 
can be analyzed, women make up their minds about 
candidates and parties very much as thoughtful 
men have done in the past—by following more or 
less carefully the news of each day. If they have 
not themselves been favorably or adversely im- 
pressed with a candidate’s character or platform by 
a reading of the newspapers, they are as apt to be 
influenced as are men—by the opinions of their 
friends. 

Women seem to feel—as have many men voters in 
the past—that a good man on the wrong ticket is 
more likely to purify the party of which he is a 
member when once a obtains the power of office 
than he is to be influenced or misguided by his 
unscrupulous associates. 


Individuals rather than their platforms still carry 
more weight in municipal and state elections than 
they do in national affairs, though, again, the 
states wherein women have voted for President of 
the United States reveal an interesting number 
of instances in which the individual character of the 
candidate, his vision of the problems of the voter 
from the viewpoint of social justice and humani- 
tarianism, have often won votes galore; while a 
candidate of similarly high character and repute, 
but without that sense a warmth for the average 
man and woman which is the voter’s test of values, 
has been consistently opposed. 


The Real Bogy in the Question 


‘T= power of intuition or discrimination on the 
part of the women voters has given the political 
leaders much to worry about. Women seem in- 
stinctively to know the value of the candidates— 
that’s the bogy of it. And the amazing effect of 
this exercise of power in the relatively few elections 
we have had thus far in which large numbers of 
women have participated has resulted in a growth 
of interest on the part of Congress in the wants of 
woman, which is the healthiest kind of stimulus our 
democracy has yet received. 

Congress is at best a gathering of pcliticians. 
Each of the 435 representatives and now each of the 
96 senators is responsible directly to his people. 
There is no influencing of state legislatures as of old. 
Congress is responsive to the people—and women 
have becbmé people. The average senator or repre- 
sentative cannot afford to sit aloof from the contest 
in which he finds himself precipitated either by the 
wishes of his friends or his own respectable ambi- 
tions. 

And if he is a candidate for reélection, as most 
members of Congress are after getting a taste of 
office, he is very sensitive about the attitude of the 
voters of his district or state. There are exceptions, 
of course, but there are instances, too, of mistaken 
judgment which has resulted in defeat for the mis- 
guided aspirant for reélection. 


Time was when delegations from one’s home . 


state to bring the attention of Congress to needed 
legislation were composed wholly of men. Women 
were never taken along. It seemed better always to 
select the leading business men or the persons of 
large influence in the state or district of the senator 
or representative. Woman added nothing to that 
means of ‘‘making an impression” for she com- 
manded no votes. 


Doors Once Closed are Open to Women 


) & IS amusing to see the change. It came first with 
the states which had enfranchised women. They 
began to sign petitions to members of Congress and 
to come in delegations to the Capitol itself. It would 
be strange indeed nowadays if one failed to en- 
counter women in the halls of Congress. Senators 
and representatives have seen so much of them of 
late that they probably would argue that Congress 
had always been attentive to them. Women may 
have been coming to Washington in past years to 
get the ear of Congress, but, figuratively speaking, 
they never got beyond the office boy. Doors were 
not open to them. Conferences were certainly too 
sacred or important to be interrupted to talk to 
mere woman. 

How everything has changed! Women were 
given respectful audience by the hitherto too-busy- 
to-talk-to-you members of important resolutions 
committees of the big national political parties at 
their Presidential conventions in 1916. Since then 
they have even dictated the platforms of guber- 
natorial candidates of both parties. They have in- 
sisted upon ousting the reactionary influence and 
substituting the progressive and humanitarian note 
in the writing of platforms and the selection of 
chairmen to manage political conventions. They 
have made the old-line politicians gasp at their calm 
boldness. Their political bravery commands the 
respect, at least, of their male opponents. 

The story is told, for example, of a recent conven- 
tion of the Republican Party in a certain Eastern 
state. Women dominated the whole thing. A 
woman was chairman of the resolutions committee, 
which wrote the platform. All this was done by the 
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Dresses 


APPINESS and springtime are rioting through 
the land. The high, clear note of wedding bells 
Ieee is.on the air. This to all womankind means 
clothes, happy clothes. Bride, sister or guest—we are 
all sharing the joyous excitement. 


We are thinking dresses. Whether for the street, 
the house or for evening, we all want at least one new 
dress, and that one should be a Betty Wales. 


The girl in the Betty Wales dress knows that her 
frock has distinction and style. Every spot of trimming 
or dash of color is deft and sure. Nothing mars the set- 
ting that a Betty Wales dress makes for her happy face. 


The Betty Wales dealer in your city is now showing 
the new dresses; yours is among them. If you have 
moved to a new city and are not sure who the Betty 
Wales dealer is, we will gladly supply his name. 


Write for the Betty Wales New Style Portfolio. 


The Betty Wales Guarantee 


Your protection and our guarantee are symbolized by the Betty 
Wales label which is sewn in every dress. Every Betty Wales 
dress is correct in design and style, honest in fabric, cleanly 
manufactured and of full value. All dealers who sell Betty Wales 
dresses are authorized to make complete refund of money for any 
Betty Wales dress that is not satisfactory. 


Butte )ressmahors. 
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Shall the Kitchen in Our Home Go? 


has a revolutionary sound, just as once 

upon a time revolution sounded in such 
propositions as these: Shall private wells be 
abolished? Shall private kerosene lamps be abol- 
ished? Shall homespinning, home weaving, home 
stitching of shirts, home soft-soap making be 
abolished? Shall we use ready-to-wear garments 
and factory-canned vegetables? . 

All these social advances ‘had a revolutionary 
sound when first they were uttered. There must 
have been thousands upon thousands of men and 
women who said that these changes could never 
come to pass. But now we are not only recon- 
ciled to but delighted with city water, gas and 
electricity and factory products. 

And now why not get rid of the private kitchen? 

The one who has not thought about it will 
almost invariably give the cant reply: 

“Oh, that will never be practicable.” 

What were the probable objections to the first 
two of the revolutions listed above—the aboli- 
tion of wells and kerosene lamps? Certainly the 
first one was the expense. What? Pipe a town 
underground for water, to be brought from a dis- 
tance and carried into every house, upstairs 
and all? Only the very rich could afford stich a 
thing. Pipe a great city with gas, to light every 
room of every house? Utterly impracticable, 
impossible. Even supposing it were done, only 
millionaires could enjoy it in their houses. Use 
it for cooking? Why, it would burn up every- 
thing that was put on it. And electric wires over- 
head and underground for lighting? Think of 
the danger, even if it were possible, which it 
wasn’t. Was everybody crazy? 

To the third and fourth of those above revolu- 
tions there must have been a chorus of objec- 
tions that, even supposing such machinery could 
be invented, which was absurd to suppose, no 
one could produce in factories any textiles equal 
to those of home manufacture. That ready-to- 
wear garments “‘never looked like anything.” 
That factory-canned goods wouldn’t be seasoned 
right, and wouldn’t be clean, and couldn’t be 
kept on hand in sufficient quantities. That the 
expense would make them prohibitive. And 
anyway, this activity was a part of woman’s 
work, most fittingly carried on in the home. 


G ies the private kitchen be abolished? It 


S° NOW, when these very objections present 
themselves one after another before the prop- 
osition to abolish cooking in the home, it may 
be that we know how to meet them. It may be 
that we can meet them just as they have been 
met before, and by the.same answers. 

First let us see what the abolition of the pri- 
vate kitchen means. ; 

It means, in a small town, the establishment of 
a central kitchen, or in a city the opening of 
many neighborhood kitchens. It means the 
preparation there of breakfast, lunch and dinner 
just as in a hotel or café. There would in fact be 
a café where those who wished might be served. 
But the main industry would be the taking of 
telephone orders and the delivery of cooked food, 
hot, at the doors. 

The food ordered might be simple or elaborate, 
just as in a hotel or a restaurant. Delivery 
would be made by auto, in portable heaters— 
closed vans, opening at the sides and filled with 
small electric ovens, heated by the power which 
supplies the car, are not such a-far cry. Soup, 
fish, roast, vegetables, hot bread, hot desserts— 
all, or as many of these as one wished. Dishes 
would be brought and collected afterward, or 
else the food would merely be delivered and the 
dishes of the house utilized. In short, all would 
be a parallel to the present efficient and wide- 
spread delivery of ice cream; only the product 
would be not frozen but cooked only. 

Now for our old friends the objections, appear- 
ing just as we have seen that they appeared on 
earlier occasions. 

(1) No central kitchen could conduct such a 
distribution satisfactorily, filling orders with cer- 
tainty, delivering food on time. 

The miracle of the delivery to the doors of raw 
materials, fresh vegetables and fruit, crisp let- 
tuce and celery, through the common distribut- 
ing centers of the private shops or the terminal 
markets, and the arrival of these articles from 
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the ends of the earth, nobody now regards as im- 
practicable. Or freeze food instead of cooking 
it only, and everyone accepts it and expects it to 
arrive on the hour it is ordered. Already we ac- 
cept an efficiency of delivery greater than that 
required for the distribution of cooked food over 
a small area. 

(2) The food might not be clean. 

No such objection is raised in well-conducted 
hotels or on dining cars. In the centralized 
prepared-food distribution already existing, the 
canned and ground and dried grain and fruit and 
vegetables are clean and pure in so far as the 
laws for their preparation can be improved and 
caiaiend—end it is the business of the public to 
improve and enforce them. 

(3) The food would not be well cooked. 

Cakes and cold roast meats, veal and beef 
loaves, croquettes, baked beans, cheese, salads, 
may be ordered from the Woman’s Exchanges or 
the little well-run shops, and it is accepted that 
these things will be as good as or better than 
could be prepared in one’s own house. In the 
average home, when it is wished to serve guests 
with exceptional food, a caterer is a matter of 
course. 

(4) The food could not be delivered hot. 

In Pasadena, California, stands the beautiful 
Maryland Hotel, accommodating five hundred 

uests. A proportion of these guests live in the 

otel proper; the rest live in seven acres of bun- 
galows adjoining the hotel. These bungalows are 
heated by the hotel’s central heating plant, and 
their tenants are served from the hotel kitchens. 
All food is served to the bungalows if this is so 
desired. The menu cards are distributed before 
every ‘‘meal” hour, if it is so desired, and the 
orders marked on the card, to be served at a 
certain time. The waiters go from the kitchens 
with the trays on one hand and in the other a 
charcoal oven. 

Every bungalow has its own sunny dining 
room. Here the family gathers, with its single 
maid toserve at table. The food is delicious, and it 
ishot. Here incontrovertibly the central kitchen 
works for seven acres of little separate houses, 
every one housing its own family. Here the sys- 
tem has been proved to be exactly as practicable 
as the hotel’s central heating plant—a system 
which in itself would have been, a few years ago, 
scouted as impracticable. 

This brings ustothe heart of the whole matter: 

(5) But it would be so expensive. 

Unquestionably at a great hotel the living is 
far more expensive than in the average home; so 
the service to the seven acres of bungalows is 
more expensive than the average home service. 
But that is because a hotel is instanced and not 
because of the system. The Maryland system 
proves merely that the food can be delivered hot. 


UT now consider the central kitchen of Mon- 
rovia, California, a town of four thousand, 
ten miles from Pasadena. 

It does not call itself a central kitchen, but 
merely a shop where cooked food may be pur- 
chased. Almost everything in cooked food is 
obtainable, but there is no delivery. Everyone 
goes or sends to the shop, toward noon or six 
o'clock, and brings away hot meats and vegeta- 
bles, desserts, cottage cheese, salads and cakes, 
exactly as one would buy anything else. 

The hot food is reheated before serving, of 
course—for this is in the primitive days of the 
experiment, days as primitive as was railroad 
shipping of food before refrigerator cars came in. 
But even now, when the service is handicapped 
by not being in general use—precisely as the 
telephone was handicapped and expensive by 
not being in general use at first—even now they 
tell you in Monrovia that, considering fuel for 
cooking and ‘‘a cook to cook,” this purchasing 
of cooked food is no more expensive, and often 
cheaper, for the individual family than the old 
way of clumsy raw distribution and separate 
preparation. Individual families will tell you 
that. 

But when one thinks in terms of a whole town 
of, say, a thousand homes, a thousand stoves go- 
ing, and a hundred or two hundred hired cooks— 
not to count the unpaid labor of the seven or 
eight hundred wives and mothers who are 


themselves cooks—it is to be seen that the cen- 
tralized system is exactly as logical in its cer- 
tainty of economy as the centralized system of 
any other business. 

All other business, virtually, has long ago been 
centralized. Dry goods, drug stores, tanneries, 
lumber yards, machinery—who in a civilized 
community is expected to prepare these prod- 
ucts from raw materials as they are needed in 
the home? The mere expense of such an individual 
system would mark it impracticable and preclude 
it. In the kitchen alone the primitive, solitary, 
unorganized labor of our ancestors continues to 
be maintained. 


YY WAY of appeal to reason, if not to the 

overcoming of prejudice, here are some prices 

for the last six months at the Monrovia kitchen, 
which calls itself merely a shop and cafeteria: 


Roast beef with brown gravy, per pound 
Roast pork with gravy, per pound 
Baked ham, per pound 
Macaroni with cheese, spaghetti with tomatoes, 
steamed hominy, baked beans, Lima beans, mashed 
tatoes, cooked rice, string beans and boiled cab- 
ge, per pint 


Whole pies are sold at from thirty to forty 
cents each, according to the material used for 
filling. Whole cakes at from thirty-five cents to 
one dollar, according to size. Cookies are twenty 
cents a dozen; doughnuts, twenty-five cents a 
dozen. 

In comparing the cost of the cooked food with 
the raw materials there must be added to the 
latter the fuel. With gas at fifteen cents a thou- 
sand, one burner of a gas stove costs three cents 
an hour to butn. For the oven, turned high, 
rather more than twice as much gas is burned as 
for one burner. And three hours are required for 
roasting meat. Therefore ‘4n individual roast 
costs at least eighteen cents to cook, by gas. 

The weak point here is the delivery. This will 
be made at a cost of fifteen cents. The food is 
sent out in little paper cartons in the pint and 
half-pint sizes for vegetables, and so on, and in 
larger sizes for the meat. But back in the days 
of canned oysters and winters without fresh 
vegetables outside the cities, the weak point was 
also the delivery! And this was mastered—as 
will be that of cooked food. 


fh Monrovia shop is only one of scores of 
shops operated on the same principle. In 
town after town and in most cities you will find 
those who congratulate themselves on their ac- 
cess to these shops, but who are alarmed if the 
system is proposed on a scale of efficiency. And 
in almost every case these patrons will tell you 
that food can be purchased at these little shops 
more cheaply than it can be prepared at home. 

Only great estates now manufacture their own 
ice, carry their own electric plants, kill and cure 
their own meats. They have delegated all this 
not only because of the trouble, but the expense ! 
Consider the expense of the mere purchase of the 
raw material for the family which elected to run 
its individual tannery for its own use! Yet when 
beef is bought by the quarter it averages from 
five to eight cents less a pound than when it is 
bought by the pound. And still the individual 
kitchen keeps on contentedly buying beef by 
the pound instead of permitting the centralized 
kitchen to do its buying for it. 

For the families which employ cooks at the 
present rate of wages, the centralized kitchen, 
with the delivery hot at the door, will permit the 


‘employment of the waitress of to-morrow, whose 


business will be the skillful manipulation of the 
food from its hot container to the table, and the 
care of the dishes to follow. Though it is almost 
certain that the dishes will themselves be system- 
atized so that they will be collected and returned 
to the kitchen and there washed by machine, and 
sterilized, as are the milk bottles now. Breakage? 
Can that exceed the breakage of the average 
home run by servants, or of the average hotel? 
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UST so long as low-bust Corsets are 
the vogue, no gown can really look well 
and no figure have a smooth contour 

unless H. & W. Brassieres are worn. 

Conceived by the most expert design- 

ing, each one fitted to a living figure be- 
fore adoption, every garment fits snugly 
and smoothly without discomfort. 


There is a design, too, for every figure, 
so no matter what type yours may be 
there is one to suit you exactly. 


Economically durable, but dainty to 
the highest degree of smartness, for 16 
years H. & W. Brassieres have held their 
place in the wardrobe of ‘‘the woman 
whose gowns always look so well.” 

Prices range from Seventy-five cents 
to Five Dollars. 


No Gown Cas Look. 
So Well Without Them 


Look for this Trade Mark 
on Corset Waists and Brassieres 


The Mark of 
Superiority Since 1902 


HEN the War Industries Board 
suggested to us that ‘‘our stores of 
materials should be made to go as 
far as possible,”’ the result of our conse- 
quentinvestigation was most satisfactory. 
For we found that no materials were ac- 
cepted for H. & W. Brassieres unless they 
combined datintiness with serviceability. 
Any snug, perfectly fitting garment is 
subjected to much more strain and wear 
than others. It was, therefore, gratify- 
ing to know that we had successfully 
produced the daintiest of garments with 
all the sturdiness and long-wearing 
qualities that the most exacting could 
anticipate or demand. 
Your dealer can supply any number 
here shown. If not, just write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


The H. & W. Company, ““The House of Brassieres,” Newark, N. J. 


There is a W. for every vee of 
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Where are We Women Going? 


By Emily Newell Blair 


Of the Council of National Defense 


IHE war has brought to the American 
|| people new conditions. It has upset 
our old way of doing things, it has al- 
tered our ideas, it has certainly opened 
up new prospects that will require new 
machinery for development. And no 
part of the American people was more 
affected by it, in its habits, in its ways 
of thinking and inits prospects, than 
the women of the land. The funda- 
mental weaknesses that the war has laid bare were those 
to appeal peculiarly for improvement to housekeepers 
and mothers. It dowel an illiteracy that is shocking. 
It showed us how far below standard is our health. it- 
made apparent the value of human life and the necessity 
of saving ourchildren. It brought home the importance 
of thrift and food conservation. These vital elements in 
our national life must go into our reconstructed edifice. 
There is, too, the obligation of the American people 
to the men and women who have fought and sacrificed 
for the safety of democracy. That will seriously and 
directly affect women. In fact, this creates the most 
definite and direct duty of reconstruction. Simply 
stated, it means this: That no man who has con- 
tributed to this great struggle with fortune, livelihood or 
jeopardy of life should needlessly suffer because of it; 
but in this rebuilding we must plan that he have as big 
a place, as full a table and as soft a bed as when he left. 


Bene is a problem that can only be solved, as the 
war was won, by the whole-hearted determination of 
the American people that in this, as in national bond 
issues, it will pay its debt. It cannot be liquidated by 
praise, glory or words. It can only be canceled by a. 
whole people’s decreeing that the man who left the 
plow shall find a plow to hand when he returns; that 
the machinist shall find his machine, the miner a mine, 
and the clerk his desk or counter. 

Now, in meeting this duty the women have a de- 
cided interest and an important part. Not only be- 
cause these men are their sons and’ husbands, but 
because when the men went off to war and left the 
plow, the machine, the desk and the counter, it was 
women who took their places. And now the question is 
naturally asked: ‘‘ What are these women going to do?” 

And we women, we 12,000,000 women who are in 
industry, are asking ourselves and one another: “‘ Where 
shall we women go?” 

Now, we women did not spring full panoplied for 
industry from Jove’s helmet, nor did we come smartly 
overalled from drawing-rooms. Of the 3,000,000 women 
who went into war work (which is a conservative esti- 
mate) only five in every hundred had not been em- 
ployed previously. Then where did the other 95 per 
cent.come from? It is estimated that 65 per cent came 
from other factories, 25 per cent from domestic service 
and restaurants and 5 per cent from laundries. All 
during the war the United States Employment Bureau 
reported a shortage of domestics and often a surplus of 
typists, stenographers, file clerks, and so on.. It is also 
true that the number of occupations new to women 
since the beginning of war is relatively small. Women 
worked in metal factories before the war; they made 
machines for offices; they worked on the land. But the 
women who did these things prior to the war took up 
some other job during the war. 


S° THE movement of women has really been from the 
home into the office, from the office into the factory, 
and from the textile into the munitions. Obviously, 
then, the answer to the question ‘“‘Where shall we 
women go?” is not the same for all these women. For 
5 per cent the reply might be “Home.” Many of 
these women had husbands overseas and wanted to 
work hard enough to forget lonesomeness. Others 
thought only of the tremendous need for shells. In one 
plant in Rochester three hundred women did not show 
up the day after the signing of the armistice. Theirs 
was emergency work; the emergency past, they did 
not tarry over the lathe and wheel. 

Among these married war workers who could go 
home will be a few women like my friend Mrs. Hadden. 
Mrs. Hadden was married last May. Previous to that 
time she had been a school-teacher—a good one pre- 
sumably, as she received fourteen hundred dollars a 
year. After her marriage she served the Government 


for something like eighteen hundred dollars a year. 
Not everyone can do Mrs. Hadden’s work; it is that of 
a skilled intellectual. In a few months she expects to 


have a baby, and yet she plans to keep on working. 
She says she is not an expert baby fancier. She thinks 
it would be better for the baby if she should employ a 
trained nurse and keep on with her work, changing her 
habits so that she can-give to it ‘‘ part time’’—that is, 
coming to her office for four hours a day. 

Mrs. Hadden’s husband is also a skilled intellectual, 
and she says that two cannot live on what one can 
make as well as can one; and as the salaries paid skilled 


’ intellectuals do not permit much margin, she prefers to 


work part time rather than to lower her standard of 
living. Of'course she could work whole time and forgo 
motherhood, but this she will not do. 

There wil! be other women like Mrs. Hadden, who 
are not “skilled intellectuals.” Some of them will do 
various sorts of part-time work in order that they may 
have motherhood without lowering their standard of 
living. And the fact remains that the lower the salary 
or wage, the more are matrimony and motherhood apt 
to lower the standard. It is not safe to make the 
penalty of motherhood too severe. It is better for 
public opinion and employer to make easy the part- 
time job. Of part-time jobs that of school-teacher is the 
best example. Probably one result of women’s desire to 
stay on working will be the removal of the ban on 
married school-teachers. 


NDOUBTEDLY among the 5 percent there are also 

women who, having tasted the sweets of economic 
independence—a high-sounding phrase for having 
money of your own—will wish to continue to work. 
But this number, while spectacular enough to occupy 
the front pages of newspapers and take the foreground 
of the picture, is not very large when it comes to num- 
bers. Less than half of one per cent of all working 
women can have no great effect upon the problem. 

Among this little half of one per cent are women like 
Mrs. Jerrold, with training in and love for a profession. 
A child has been denied her; her husband is a busy and 
a successful man. A modest home for two cannot 
occupy all her time, nor can it intrigue her interest and 
make her forget the lacks in her life. Shall she forgo 
the work she loves, to make another idler in the name 
of embroidery and fancywork? She will not. 

Another of this one-half of one per cent is Mrs. 
Smithson, who cuts her coupons like a man. She 
inherited them from her father, whence probably she 
had her gift for administration and business. She does 
not care for social-service work; she loathes idleness 
and society. Think you she will return to a gilded cage 
when her husband returns from foreign “‘ Y” service to 
the business which she changed from a peace to a war 
basis and which has given her an income of several 


thousand dollars? I asked her if she did not think she , 


should give her time to the public as a Lady Bountiful, 
instead of doing work some man should do. 

“Why?” she answered with that large calmness 
which means that there isn’t any answer. ‘‘ Does my 
brother devote himself to bountifulness because father 
left him the other half? I am as charitable as he with 
cash, but why should I give up my heart’s desire, too, 
merely because Iam a woman? I like to make money. 
If Charles will not take me on as a partner, I may 
start competition in the trade.” 


UT these are women who may choose whether to go 

or stay. But what of the rest of us? Take the 
little mother, a girl just eighteen, at her first job in an 
office, who must either work or marry a man she does 
not love—the one she loved lying somewhere in France? 
Or that other girl who has never met a man who loved 
her (oh, but yes, there are hundreds of them)? Or the 
teacher who for ten years has taught in a little country 
town at six hundred dollars a year, with an invalid 
mother to support, who came to Washington and 
became a file clerk at sixteen hundred a year? Or the 
expert corset stitcher who went into making gas masks 
at an increased wage? Or the domestic who now runs 


- an elevator, working nine hours a day with freedom? 


Where shall we go? Shall we go back, each to the 
place from which she came? Must the file clerk go 
back to underpaid teaching, or the domestic to another 
woman’s kitchen, or the skilled lathe turner to a textile 
machine, or the railroad worker to scrubbing office 
floors at four A.M.? Must the girl who, with other girls, 
helped irrigate 50,000 acres of land return to her 
factory stool? 

Of course some must go back. When there are no 
gas masks to make, stitchers must go back to corset 
stitching and the collar-and-cuff trade. If there are no 
war papers to file, teachers must again teach school. 
If there are no deadly bombs to pack, girls must return 
to the making of gloves and hats. 

But, having done a man’s work and received a man’s 
pay, will they be willing to go back to lower wages at a 
woman’s trade, lower merely because done by women? 
Or will they say: “I’m worth more. I’ve proved my- 
self. Pay me what the job is worth’’? 

And they will say it. Some of them have already said 
it. And more and more will say it. When eleven 
thousand gas-mask workers who were recruited from 
the stitching trades for a hurry-up order for Pershing 


were let out after the signing of the armistice, about 
six hundred refused to go back to the old poorer-paid 
trades. These workers have at least gained discontent 
from their new work. Will it be a divine discontent 
that will lead them to a higher standard? 

Some ‘will want to go back. Though many of the 
war workers came up from less paid, less desirable jobs, 
many went the other way. With the coming of the war 
to this country, the luxury trades, particularly in the 
East, suffered a sad change. More than one miniature 
painter, actress, musician, found her way to the United 
States Employment Service. 

At Christmas fifteen hundred makers of handmade 
dresses in Boston were thrown out of work, and they 
found employment in embroidering insignia on uni- 
forms. Some from these so-called luxury trades went 
into munitions, some into land armies and some even 
on railroads. With the imminence of peace, they 
dropped their wartime jobs. The second day after the 
armistice more evening gowns were sold in New York 
than for months previous. This only serves to indicate 
the increased demand for luxuries, with the attendant 
jobs for designers, dressmakers, expert salesladies and 
models. 


oe will go back only when the sting of hunger drives 
them. Of these are the domestics and the laundry 
workers: thoge who have always worked, but always be- 
fore at the most burdensome tasks. And whoshall blame 
them for hesitating to go back? Having discovered that 
they can do better, more'skillful and higher-paid work, 
would they be less than intelligent if they politely and 
gayly returned to the old hated tasks merely because, 
being women, they were asked to do it? 

Perhaps they may even find they cannot return. 
Among the many things the war has done to us, it has 
awakened the negro leaders as never before to the 
opportunity of trained domestic that has opened up to 
the negro women. The United States Government has 
appointed a colored woman as special assistant to Miss 

an Kleeck, of the Woman in Industry Service, a Mrs. 
Irvin, who believes in training the colored women for 
this particular work, for which she thinks them pecul- 
iarly fitted, asa vocation. After the war an influx of the 
European peasant women widowed or left hopeless of 
marriage by the war death roll may come and underbid 
the American women for domestic service, at least until 
they have learned our language and our ways of life. 

Pressed down, then, from above by the men who 
ask them for their jobs, and pressed up from below 
by those who will take their old jobs at lower wages, 
where will these women, once domestics, now successful 
doormen, elevator women, taxi drivers, factory em- 
ployees and metal workers, go? That mythical home 
to which the thoughtless always consign them with a 
senseless phrase is not theirs. Unless they are to be 
pushed out to swell the number of those nameless as 
well as homeless ones who curse society, there can be but 
one answer, and that must be: replacement. Inthe case 
of those who went out from the luxuries, the replace- 
ment will be simple and without difficulty. In the case 
of those who must go back to the less-paid trades, there 
will be heartache and reorganization for higher wages. 
In the case of those women who cannot move them- 
selves, it becomes our duty to effect it. 


N& is this latter the difficult task that it may seem. 
First of all, the manufacturer, the trade business, 
wants them. “Will we keep women after the war? pWe 
certainly will, if we can get them,’’ remarked a repre- 
sentative of a large factory making adding machines. 
“Women will undoubtedly remain in business as well as 
in industry,” said a representative of the Labor De- 
partment, adding many compliments as to their effi- 
ciency and ability. Many factories are increasing their 
demands for women instead of lessening them. “But,” 
interrupts some man, “‘won’t replacement of women 
crowd out men?” The reply is categorical: “It need 
not.”” Granted, first, that women must stay in industry; 
granted, second, that industry wants women; and, 
granted, third, that public opinion permits them to stay, 
replacement from war industries to peace industries 
should be easy. The first and second points I have 
tried to prove. 

“But where,’’ someone asks, ‘‘are the jobs to be 
found? Are they not scarce?"’ The reply to this is also 
categorical: “‘They need not be.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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Pennars you have never slept 
in or seen a proper bed. 

A great many people do not 
yet know what a bed should be 
—or why. 

The old wooden bed persists 
—warped, unsanitary and 
creaking with age. 

The average metal bed is 
hardly less noisy. 


L MAY be news to you that 
there is anything better to be 
had than the average bed of 
the average store. 

This better bed is the Simmons 
Bed with Slumber King Spring. 

The Simmons Metal Bed 
starts with the principle that a 
bed is made to sleep in. It is 
noiseless. 

Even a slight noise keeps the 
nerves on edge, though it may 
not wake the sleeper. The 
body cannot relax into sleep— 
sound sleep—unless the nerves 
are relaxed. 

The Simmons Bed will not 
creak or rattle. 

When you push or pull it by 


one post, the whole bed moves 


as a unit. You will not feel it 
shake in your hand—not a sign 
of unsteadiness. 

It is strong—correctly made. 
It will not pull to pieces or 
wear loose. 

And in the Slumber King 
Spring, thought has been taken 
for the relaxed body. Its spring 
action fits to the contours—the 
spring is elastic so it will give; 
but taut so it will support the 
body. 


Company started in 
business forty-two years ago, 
with a small plant and a fixed 
principle. 

Today it has eight producing 
factories, millions of beds in use 
—and a nation-wide goodwill 
that is not matched anywhere. 

It is the leader in Twin Beds 
—a separate bed for each sleeper, 
welcomed everywhere by nice 
people, and a great aid toward 
sound sleep and glowing health. 

You will not pay any more 
for a Simmons Bed than for any 
bed of good average quality. 


It costs no more to work to 


Why are some 
better than others 


ee power of a principle is the 
most wonderful thing in the world. 
The manufacturer who starts with a 
principle can accomplish anything. 
He can even produce a bed that in- 
vites sleep instead of repelling it. 


a principle than to go at the 
job blindfold. 

Simmons styles are better. 
There are more of them. A 
business that covers a Continent 
cannot be local or provincial. 

The soundest merchant in 
every section is sure to have 
Simmons Beds and Slumber 
King Springs. 


Poa every American, sleep is 
the most important personal 
issue of the time. 

No one can remain healthy 
and efficient without enough 
sleep—sound sleep. ‘ 

Eighty million American 
nen and women are working 
mightily with hand and brain. 

Twenty million American 
children are growing up. 

They all need sleep—plenty 
of it—deep, sound, restful. 

Where are they to get it— 

In a creaky, rattling bed— 
on a spring that knocks, sags 
and humps? 

Or on a noiseless Simmons 
Metal Bed and Slumber King 
Spring! 


SIMMONS COMPANY, KENosHA, wIsconsIN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SIMMONS BEDS -Built for Sleep 
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CONFERENCE was held in Phil- 
adelphia, last December, in behalf 
of organic union. It wasassembled 
at the invitation and under the aus- 
pices ef the Presbyterian Church. 
ay Representatives of the various 

|| evangelical cofmmunions were in- 
vited to be present, and seventeen 
of these bodies responded. It was 
; unanimously agreed among us that 

the great world crisis through which we have passed 
has laid upon the Christian church new obligations 
and duties which we certainly ought not to disregard. 

The common ideals and dangers which have come 
to the front in the great war have developed many 
latent forces which we must be quick to conserve. 
Moreover, it was thought that the unanimity With 
which our American people, in the face of their many 
differing traditions, of creed and practice, were able 
to fuse themselves into one body for the common 
weal of the nation and the world may be regarded 
as a prophecy full of hope as to what the Church 
might accomplish by coming into a like unity in the 
interest of that great kingdom so dear to the heart 
of our Master and his loyal disciples. 

This Philadelphia conference, representing seven- 
teen churches, emphatically declared that it was 
plainly in accordance with the divine purpose, and 
in harmony with the will of Christ, that his Church 
should be one visible body, in order to bear witness 
to him among men. It reminded us that in his last 
prayer the Savior asks that his disciples may all 
be one, as he and his Father are one, that the world 
may believe that he was sent of God. 


‘ 


HEN we ask, therefore, “‘ Is one Church possi- 

ble?” it is not enough to make the obvious re- 
ply, “Yes, for with God all things are possible”’; 
but we may go farther and say that the organic union 
of the disciples of Christ in one visible body is not 
only possible, but inevitable, because this is clearly 
the declared purpose of the great Head of the 
Church. 

As this movement for the healing of the unhappy 
divisions in the body of Christ is confessedly an 
effort to carry out his plan,.how can it fail? In this 
great enterprise we are co-workers with God, and 
the infinite resources of his wisdom and guidance 
are placed at our disposal. This, then, is our first 
reassuring fact admitted by all; namely, that God 
is with us. 

Another fact full of hope and encouragement is 
that Christian people have come to realize as never 
before in the history of the Church the great dangers 
we are in because of our divisions. 

While our country was new, and a vast -unoc- 
cupied territory invited the few laborers then avail- 
able to enter in and possess the land, we were not so 
conscious of thjs evil of division, and competition 
was scarcely felt. There seemed to be room and 
opportunity for all without the clashing of denomi- 
national rivalry. But the time has come now when 
it is perfectly obvious to all that the witness of the 
Church is weakened, and its commanding influence 
sadly impaired everywhere by a lack of unity. The 
evil of this condition is chiefly apparent in our 
smaller towns and villages at home, but it is also 
attended with imminent peril and loss in the mission 
fields abroad. 


N A VAST number of our communities, where the 

population is a thousand souls, more or less, will 
be found to-day from six to ten churches, many 
of which are struggling for a precarious existence, 
while one, or possibly two, well-equipped and well- 
supported organizations would be able to supply 
every spiritual need and contribute generously to 
the support of other less favored places. 
It is not surprising that as a result of 
this lamentable scattering of our Chris- 
tian forces, the maintenance of public 
worship has been often reduced to the 
minimum or rendered impossible. A 
sad but illuminating report recently 
published informs us that scores of 
towns throughout New England and 
the Middle West and elsewhere, espe- 
cially in the more rural parts of our 
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Is One Church Possible? 


“The New Church Which is Surely Coming” 
By Ethelbert Talbot, D.D.. 


BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE OF BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


| ieaesat day the need is being brought home closer to church students that one church 
is vitally necessary. But is one church possible in which Methodists, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Episcopalians and all the other denominations would feel at home? Bishop 
Talbot says “Yes,” and in this careful article he works out the possible church in which all 
could worship, feeling that each directly had contributed something to it and yet had lost 
nothing of its forms or beliefs. 


country, have been left without any churches in 
which public worship can be regularly sustained. 

But it is not only at home that we are beginning 
to realize with sorrow and alarm the disastrous 
effects of a divided Church. In our mission fields 
abroad we are constantly witnessing how the same 
cause is paralyzing our efforts to convert the na- 
tive populations in such countries, for instance, as 
China, Japan and India. Even where a considerate 
Christian comity leads toa division of territory— 
each church confining its operations within limits 
previously agreed on—confusion and weakness 
ensue. Our missionaries in foreign lands are appeal- 
ing to us pathetically to get together at home that 
we may offer the poor, distracted natives a Church 
with a united front which can appeal with dignity 
and authority to their allegiance. 

To such an extent has this become true that in 
the judgment of many of our missionary leaders 
the most imperative and irresistible plea for Chris- 
tian unity is now coming from foreign lands beyond 
the seas. 


N THIS connection it would seem to be unneces- 

sary to dwell upon the sinful and extravagant 
economic waste of money, with its attendant rivalry 
almost unavoidable. It is on account of this that 
our lay people are becoming so impatient and des- 
perate, and are even going so far as to say that if 
we ministers do not get together the people them- 
selves will feel constrained to take the initiative. 

A third reassuring fact, as we think of organic 
union, is that more and more the churches are being 
led to see that many of the groups into which our 
American Christianity is divided are not only waste- 
ful, but unnecessary. As a result of this happy dis- 
covery, a number of churches which have hitherto 
maintained a separate existence are uniting with 
those of like polity and faith. This has occurred 
already in the case of certain Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist and Lutheran bodies, and there is hopeful 
promise that still further unifying processes will be 
accomplished. 

Another striking illustration of this same tendency 
toward coéperation is the organization, a few years 
ago, of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Thirty-three churches have be- 
come affiliated with this organization. 

It is quite true that all these proofs that Chris- 
tians really desire to get together and are certainly 
becoming more and more fraternal in their relations 
with each other fall far short of reaching organic 
union. But they have certainly contributed greatly 
to the developing of an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and confidence in which alone such vital union can 
ever take place. 


and other indications would seem to point 
to the conclusion that we are rapidly approach- 
ing, if indeed we have not actually reached, the psy- 
chological moment when one Church uniting in one 
visible body the various groups now standing apart 
should emerge to the surface. Unquestionably there 
is abundant evidence that through the operation of 
the Holy Ghost the temper and spirit of our time 
have changed. But just because there is such eager 
desire for some kind of unity, there is great danger 
that the churches may commit the fatal mistake of 
adopting some form of mere federation, instead of 
securing a genuine and vital organic union. 

To be satisfied with any system of working to- 
gether, while retaining the autonomy of existing and 
independent churches, would be to delude our- 
selves with a superficial and temporary expedient. 
It would be a unity like that of a rope of sand. No 
kind of unity short of the ideal for which our blessed 
Lord prayed is worthy of any serious thought. 


DOOD 


That unity must come about as a spiritwal change 
and must be preceded by many gracious quicken- 
ings and impulses if it is to have any permanent 
value. It is not mechanical but vital. It must be a 
unity built upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
nerstone. It must be rooted and grounded in our 
love and loyalty for him. It must bea unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. : 

But it cannot be too clearly understood that 
organic union can only be fully realized through 
community of worship, faith and order, including, 
above all other requirements, common participa- 
tion in the Lord’s Supper. This by no means 
implies a dead uniformity, but would be quite com- 
patible with a rich diversity in life and practice as 
to nonessentials. 

What is it that now divides the churches and 
hinders reunion? We reply that it is largely a ques- 
tion, not of faith, but of order or church govern- 
ment. Thank God, that in the realm of faith there is 
little that need give us serious concern, or longer 
keep us apart. On all the great fundamental verities 
of our holy religion, at least in the Protestant world, 
and among the evangelical churches into which 
American Christianity is divided, there is substantial 
agreement. 


HEN wecome tothe question of order or church 

government, there are, broadly speaking, two 
outstanding ideals: the episcopal and nonepiscopal 
forms. In the episcopal form of church government, 
the authority to ordain, or set apart ministers is 
committed to the bishops. In the nonepiscopal the 
ordaining power is in the hand of the presbyters, or 
other authorized ministers. 

In each of these forms of church government the 
question, ‘“‘How did our minister get to be a min- 
ister?’’—if it should be asked at all—is susceptible 
of an easy answer. 

It is evident that this question is regarded by 
each group as fundamental, and that no organic 
union worthy of the name can ever be reached until 
all agree to accept heartily some one ordaining 
authority or form of church government. 

Furthermore, in view of the great perils which 
now threaten the very life of our common Chris- 
tianity by reason of our many divisions, each group 
should be ready with an open mind to consider how 
these various sources of authority to ordain can be 
reconciled. For here is the crux of the whole matter. 

Reconciliation cannot be brought about by way 
of any compromise which is at the cost or sacrifice 
of conscientious convictions, or by the surrender of 
any cherished principle. 

Nor can it be achieved by asking any communion 
to repudiate or disown its past, but only by adopting 
some plan whereby each church may have the 
privilege of contributing of the wealth distinctive of 
each tothe common enrichment of the united church; 
and this, not by way of grudging concession, but of 
hearty and grateful acceptance of some well-tried 
basis upon which Christian liberty can be reconciled 
with law. 


| GOES without ering that in such a reunited 
church, the principle of democracy should be all 
pervasive; that kind of democracy which is ani- 
mated, not by a determination to ‘possess every 
right which others have, but rather by a desire to 
insist that the others shall have whatever right we 
may possess. 

The imperious need of organic union is being felt, 
not only by us American Christians, but if possible 
even more keenly in England. For nearly four 
years the episcopal and nonepiscopal bodies in Eng- 
land have been conferring on this subject. The con- 
ference was called by the archbisho 
of Canterbury and York, and by the 
commissions of the free churches, such 
as the Methodist, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist and Congregationalist, in that 
country. 

The conference grew out of an invi- 
tation from the Commission on Faith 
and Order, appointed by the American 
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THE COFFEE 
PERSHING’S BOYS 
USED! 


Send Today For ATrial Jar! 


HE. new Soluble Bar- 

rington Hall Coffee is 
now back from the front 
line trenches. Until your 
_gtocer can supply you, send 
us his name and 45c and 
we will mail you a stand- 


ard glass. 
Soluble Barrington Hall 


is Baker-ized Barrington 


Hall Coffee in a new and 


more concentrated form. 
The standard size glass jar 
contains the extract of one 
pound of this famous coffee. 


Soluble Barrington Hall 
is percolated at the factory 
and reduced to a concen- 
trated powder. All you 
have to do is to add hot 
water and serve. It dissolves 
instantly. 


Goodbye, Old Coffee Pot! 


When you use Soluble Barrington 
Hall you need not bother with a 
coffee pot or percolator. It is coffee 
in the most economical form. There 
is no waste. There are no messy 
coffee grounds to throw away, and 
there is not that woody taste which is 
unavoidable in coffee as ordinarily 
prepared. 


After years of experiment we had 
just perfected this new way of making 
coffee when America entered the war 
and we gladly gave our entire output 
to the Government for the front line 
trenches. 


Send Today For ATrial Jar! 


While we are now papper ey supply 
the grocery trade as fast as possible, you can 
have this new Soluble Destine Ha | Coffee 
right away if you will fill out the coupon 

w and send it at once with 45c tthe 
standard retail price) in stamps or coin. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
246 North Second Street 126 Hudson Street 


Minneapolis New York 

OT HERE 

Enclosed find 45c, for which please send a 
full-sized jar of Soluble Barrington Hall 
Coffee to: 
Your Name___ 
Your Address 
My Grocer’s Name is 


His Address 


. subjects. 


Thousands of Women are Asking: 
“What Can We Do for the Red Cross Now?” 

Here is the Authoritative Answer Direct 

From Headquarters Outlining 


The New Red Cross Program 


And How Every Woman Can Find Her Place in It 


Se HE women of America who gave 
of their time and strength to the 
|] American Red Cross will no 
sooner be mustered out of war 
V@)| duty than they will be reénlisted 
“4 | in the problems of peace. Many 
| months must elapse before the 
| Red Cross worker will have fin- 
ished her war work. Two million American 
soldiers cannot be returned in a day. They 
cannot be absorbed into the industrial and 
economic life except by gradual steps. Their 
problems will be vital for a generation. 

The Red Cross is looking beyond the comple- 
tion of the immediate task to the new responsi- 
bilities of the future. It has been definitely 
decided that the American Red Cross cannot 
undertake the rebuilding of the devastated 
areas of Belgium and Northern France. The 
problem is too great for solution by any single 
volunteer organization; it is a responsibility 
for governments and one of staggering propor- 
tions even for them. 

The tasks of combating tuberculosis, advanc- 
ing child welfare and caring for refugees in 
France, Belgium and Italy, with which the 
American Red Cross was so vitally concerned 
during the war, fell within the provinces of those 
governments, who, relieved from the exigencies 
of war, desire to take care of their own people. 
The Red Cross work will accompany the vari- 
ous national programs, but it will be supple- 
mentary. 

American Red Cross women will be asked to 
take their share in solving the problem of the 
returned soldier. It will press for local solution 
in every community. It opens a new field for 
public-spirited service in which the Red Cross 
chapters are expected to exert a strong and 
clearly defined influence. 


T= larger problems of relief for the returned 
soldier are to be undertaken by the properly 
constituted departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, supplemented by such state action as 
officials initiate. It is the intimate, neighborly 
action through which every community seeks 
to do the best possible thing for its own mem- 
bers that becomes the vanes of the local Red 
Cross chapter. 

The national copnalastion of the Red Cross, 
working through its divisional directors, will 
undertake to furnish accurate and authoritative 
information on all the plans and purposes of the 
Government, so that the Home Service section 
of local chapters may be able to transmit it in 
turn to the soldier and his family and to advise 
him relative to his duties, his rights and his 
possibilities. It is not to be assumed that the 
members and workers in local Red Cross 
chapters are to become professional social work- 
ers or their chapters local charity organizations. 
That is not the program nor the essential func- 
tion of the Red Cross. 

The chapters will maintain their organiza- 
tions upon a scale adequate to the new demands 
to be made upon them. Local communities will 
indeed appreciate more and more the value of 
having in their midst strong and effective Red 
Cross chapters. The divisional organizations, 
with honorary and permanent staffs, will be 
maintained always ready for service; the Na- 
tional Headquarters will have a large and 
efficient personnel to direct the activities of the 
organization as a whole. These will take the 


‘form of enlarged home service, the promotion 


of public health, education, development of 
nursing, the care and prevention of accidents, 
and other correlated lines, which may contrib- 
ute to the health and happiness of men, 
women and children. 


ANY a returning soldier will require helpful 

advice and accurate information on many 
It will be the function of the Red 
Cross worker to answer his questions on the 
basis of official statements, saving him the de- 
lay, and the government departments the added 
work, that would result from direct inquiries 
by the soldier to the departments. 

Inquiries about the soldier’s insurance, his 
deferred pay and trouble over his allotments 
and allowances for his dependents are to be 
expected long after the greater portion of the 
army has been demobilized. An opportunity 
for a very vital service is seen in connection 
with the collection of government insurance by 
the beneficiaries of soldiers who were killed in 
action or who died in the service. . 

Every returned soldier will also need guid- 
ance about his rights under the insurance law, 
under the civil rights act, his opportunities 
through the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, and, if Congress approves of the “‘farms- 
for-soldiers’”’ program of Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane, of his chances of obtaining 
an allotment of reclaimed land. He will want to 
know how to prevent his government insur- 
ance from lapsing; if wounded, how to file a 
claim for compensation; how to apply for ar- 
rears in pay; how long the government allow- 
ance to his family will continue; how to obtain 


By Robert T. Barry 


expert legal advice; how to meet mortgage 
payments on his property, and numerous other 
subjects. 

The Red Cross undertakes its peace program 
in a healthy financial condition. At the begin- 
ning of 1919 it had a fund of approximately 
$100,000,000 and supplies valued at about 
$40,000,000. The Christmas roll call further 
strengthened the treasury. 

Chapters will continue their local financial 
campaigns, especially for Home Service, which 
were supported by the communities, there being 
no drain upon the national war fund for that 
work. The proceeds of the annual roll call are 
devoted to expenses of administration, leaving 
the contributions for relief work to be used 
solely for that purpose. 

Canteen work will continue indefinitely. 
Hospital work will not terminate until the last 
rehabilitated soldier has been discharged. 


yN TER the signing of the armistice the De- 
partment of Military Relief, which had 
been working from interior training {camps to 
the ports of embarkation, simply “threw its ma- 
chine into reverse’ ? and began accompanying 
the soldier from the seaport to the demobiliza- 
tion camps and his home. In every function 
that has been arranged for the reception of the 
returning soldier, whether he came ashore on a 
stretcher or strutted down a gangplank, the Red 
Cross worker has been in evidence. 

To the chapters virtually all the work inci- 
dent to the soldier’s arrival at his own home has 
been assigned. 

The idea which national officers of the Red 


Cross hope to convey to the individual worker _ 


in the local chapter is that the returned soldier 
and his family must not be approached in any 
spirit of charity. They are not to be coddled. 
The problem of the local worker is to approach 
the man and his people with an offer of coépera- 
tion, one of friendly interest, an eagerness to 
rebuild with him and for him. The Home 
Service worker in the local chapter is called to 
view the returned soldier’s situation through his 
own eyes; to grasp his new problems from his 
standpoint. 

Red Cross officials recognize that their task 
of assisting the soldier’s family upon his return 
is vastly more involved than that which pre- 
vailed when he was overseas. In the towns and 
rural communities where Home Service work is 
largely a neighborly service the returned soldier 
is not apt to accept charity or relief which would 
destroy his own initiative. He will have some- 
thing of a natural right to anticipate the 
friendly interest of his neighbors, whose homes 
he fought to defend just as much as his own; 
but while grasping the hand of helpfulness, he 
may refuse that of charity. 


HERE are numerous instances of what the 

individual Red Cross chapter worker has 
meant to her community during the war, indi- 
cating the possibilities in her continued service. 
The development of local hospital facilities 
affords an especially striking instance. A small 
town adjacent to one of the army training camps 
had no hospital. A woman, the wife of a sol- 
dier at the camp, was taken ill while visiting 
the town. She was cared for in a private home, 
but she died. The local chapter had been active 
in the case and immediately took steps to have 
a hospital erected. 

In other cities local chapter workers inter- 
ested in the care of families of soldiers discovered 
bad housing conditions, the existence of which 
it might have been difficult to convince them 
of before they dropped bridge for community 
service. The discovery of such conditions due 
directly to emergency war service would have 
no value if the conclusion of peace had no other 
significance than the termination of “war work.” 

Here the future activities of the local chapter 
are presented. The maintenance of local chap- 
ter organization for emergency relief work is 
regarded as vital to the future of the Red Cross. 
This phase is styled “‘ preparedness for disaster.” 
Such organizations have existed in the larger 
cities and industrial and mining centers for 
many years, but not until the local-chapter work 
was extended to almost every remote section of 
the country did the value of such permanent 
organizations appear in its true light. 

This fact was exemplified at a small detached 
settlement in Oregon. A local chapter, organ- 
ized after the United States entered the war and 
for “war service” only, extended its scope until 
provision was made for “‘preparedness for dis- 
aster.” One night the village was swept by fire. 
The office of the Red Cross was destroyed, and 
such emergency supplies as had been accumu- 
lated were consumed. The organization was 
there, however, and its members knew how to 
act. Instead of the community being helpless 
until aid came from outside sources, it was able 
to cope with the situation. When additional 
relief did arrive, the local chapter knew how to 
apply it to the greatest advantage. 

The lesson of the little Oregon chapter is to be 
applied to small communities throughout the 


nation, and the individual worker will be asked 
to promote such preparedness in her own com- 
munity, and to maintain it as a permanent 
policy of peace. 

The new Red Cross program provides also 
for the further development of public-health 
nursing and of the courses on instruction in 
home hygiene, care of the sick and home dietet- 
ics, which were set aside for the greater demands 
of the war. They are expected to be among the 
foremost activities of the Red Cross. 

Many graduate nurses released from military 
service are to be directed into public-health 
nursing and educational work, thus serving the 
community rather than the individual, until a 
high standard of public health is established. 

Local chapters are to share in the nursing 
program, through the following work outlined 
for the local committees on nursing activities: 

.To develop and aid in the organization of 
public- -health nursing over the entire territory 
of the chapter. 

To codperate in the organization of commit- 
tees on nursing activities in branches and 
auxiliaries where desirable. 

To conduct a continuous educational cam- 
paign in the territory of the chapter for the 
promotion of Red Cross nursing activities. 

To coéperate, wherever possible, with Fed- 
eral, state or local public-health officials and 
bodies, and with the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
in health campaigns. 

To organize and conduct classes in home 
hygiene and care of the sick and in home di- 
etetics. 

To develop and extend instruction in home 
hygiene and care of the sick and in home 
dietetics to local schools. 

To coéperate in the enrollment of Red Cross 
nurses. 

To engage in such other Red Cross nursing 
activities as may be established. 


r THE chapters the work has been placed 
under the general direction of the nursing 
activities committees, which are expected to in- 
clude one or more representatives of the Board 
of Health, the Board of Education, the Medical 
Association, the Chamber of Commerce or 
Board of Trade, the clergy, the Women’s Club, 
the chapter home-nursing club, the Red Cross 
nursing service or other local nursing agencies. 

The present uniform plan for chapters and 
branches provides that the courses in home 
hygiene and care of the sick and in home di- 
etetics be under the general direction of a sepa- 
rate committee. In actual practice this plan 
has been modified by many chapters. Some 
chapters have an educational committee to 
direct these courses, including first aid. Other 
chapters direct the first-aid instruction through 
a separate committee. The latter method con- 
forms to the existing plan. 

The proposed plan provides for the conduct 
of all functions of the nursing service, with the 
exception of enrolling the nurses, under the 
chapter committee on nursing activities, and 
this committee should absorb the committee, if 
any, now conducting the courses in home hy- 
giene and care of the sick andin home dietetics, 
but should not include the first-aid course 
among its functions. The first-aid course should 
be conducted by aff entirely separate commit- 
tee under the general direction, if desired, of the 
committee having supervision of canteen serv- 
ice, Motor Corps service and other military 
relief activities. The first-aid course is not an 
activity of the Red Cross nursing service, and 
it should not be included in functions of the 
chapter committee on nursing activities. 

In the interest of uniform methods and man- 
agement, all chapters should adopt the new plan 
here outlined. It will result not only in unified, 
and consequently more effective, administra- 
tion of the nursing activities, but also will per- 
mit of effective and most economical divisional 
and national direction. 


HE general plan of financing the local chap- 

ter nursing activities, such as! salaries of 
nurses employed by chapters, transportation ex- 
pense, equipment and supplies expense, etc., will 
rest with the individual chapters. The con- 
tinued development of the nursing activities in 
the jurisdiction of chapters will call for the es- 
tablishment of modified policies and plans; and, 
as the work proceeds, National Headquarters 
will be watchful of the welfare of the financial 
as well as other features of the activities. 

Money appropriated from chapter funds may 
be supplemented by special donations for local 
nursing activities, by contributions from local 
boards of education, life and health insurance 
companies and by local campaigns for the 
raising of funds. 

Money required for conducting classes in 
home hygiene and care of the sick and in home 
dietetics should, where possible, be derived from 
the revenues from class fees. These courses 
should be, as far as possible, self-supporting, but 
the chief purpose is to extend this instruction to 
the greatest number. 
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Peach Tart Paramount—very tempting 


ne a deep layer-cake pan with some very short 
astry about half an inch thick; press the paste well 
to the sides, prick the bottom with a fork and bake to 
a light brown in a moderate oven. When cool fill with 
Libby’s Peaches and serve with a sauce made from 
the syrup of the peaches, which has been boiled for 
five minutes with two tablespoonfuls of corn syrup. 


The fresh flavor of the peaches combines with the 
crisp, flaky crust to make an unusual and pleasing 


A perfect climax to any dinner 
- — dessert at very little trouble. Serves six 


Put halves of Libby’s Peaches in the 
bottom of an ice-cream dish, cover 
with peach ice-cream; on top "ef this 
place peach halves and pile mage. ice- 
cream invitingly around them.# 
with the syrup as a sweet sauceys 
cannot serve this too often to > Beis 
your family 


A simple dessert=0 
amazingly good! 
If you have never tasted Libby’s Peaché 
try them first served in their own rich 
syrup, or perhaps with a bit of whipped 
cream on top. The fresh, exquisite flavor pe 
of og wc will charm you immedi- 

ately 


Peaches with a flavor of Pa 
which even Libby is proud 


glasses three-fourths full of 
layers of the crushed apricot 


and vanilla ice-cream, with 


Golden peaches, rich with fresh, sun-ripened flavor! Taste them — a top layer of whipped cream, 
1 ’ ut halves of apricots on the 
and you, too, will say that Libby’s fruits cannot be excelled. on tne aaa peti q 
Libby’s Peaches come to you from the finest orchards of the eight, Nery pretty, to ean 


at and most enticing in 


Pacific Coast —where the warm sunshine drenches them till they 
are fairly brimming with juicy sweetness! 


They are picked and packaged with characteristic Libby skill — 
so that as you cut into the fruit you marvel at the smooth firmness 
of its unbruised texture. 


And you will find this same sealnclieis of fresh flavor in Libby’s 
Apricots and Libby’s Cherries. Order these fruits today from your 
grocer and keep this page so you can try all seven of these care- 
fully worked-out desserts ! 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 103 Welfare Building, Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Limited 
45 East Front Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


y dessert 
= sherbet glasses with lady-fingers. Fill the 
ter of each glass with Libby’s Apricots. Cover 
Awith whipped cream, place one apricot half on 
f the top, and serve ice-cold, One package of 
| Libby’s Apricots makes enough to fill eight 
sherbet glasses. 
It takes only a minute to prepare this—but the 
: pinot, ripe flavor of the apricots is irresistible 


Cherry, Tarts a la 4 f He 
Line little vith short pasty” 
pricking the botto each with a fork. 


Bake in a hot oven till delicately browned. & 
Fill them with Libby’s Cherries from which { 


the pits have been removed, and whipped Fi i for dessert, too in 
disappear so quickly you will think some one ‘bowt” “Make richie Grea: 4 i 

must have stolen them! ippéed a justenough of the cherry jui 


to Make it the consi enc of thick cream. Pour this over the 
fruit, ower oh with c candied ginger and Brazil nuts, and 
ke eight attractive plates of salad. 


ay 
* 
— 
~ 
You will find ully easy to prepare—and it takes 
the place of a d zz 
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How to wash his woolens 


His flannels, so expensive, so hard to keep from shrinking! 
: They must be washed so often! 

To wash them like new, use two tablespoonfuls of Lux to 
> a bowlful of water. Dissolve in boiling or very hot water, 
iy whisk into a thick lather and add cold water to make suds luke- 
2 warm. Put the woolens in, and work them up and down in 


To launder his fine dresses 


For his fine white garments, dissolve a tablespoonful 
of Lux in a gallon of boiling or very hot water, and 


thoroughly. Squeeze the suds through—do not rub. 
Rinse three times in clear, hot water, and dry in the 
sun. Dampen, then press with a hot iron. Air until 
thoroughly dry before putting away. 


-his delicate woolens 


His fragile dresses 


whisk into a thick lather. Put the clothes in and souse heniaa 
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His blankets and afghans 


the suds to expel the dirt. Squeeze the suds through the gar- 
ments. Do not rub. Rinse three times in clear water, the 
same temperature as the water in which you washed the gar- 
ments, dissolving a little Lux in the last rinsing water. Squeeze 
the water out. Do not twist. Dry in a moderate temperature. 
Press with a warm iron. 


His delicately-tinted silks 


For his tiny silk things, whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a 
thick lather in half a bowlful of boiling or very hot water. Add 
cold water till lukewarm. Wash quickly, squeezing the suds 
through the garments. Do not rub. Rinse three times in clear, 
lukewarm water. Squeeze the water out—do not wring. Dry in 
the shade. When nearly dry press with a warm iron—never a 
hot one. 


Your grocer, druggist or 
department store has Lux. 
—Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Lux won’t hurt any- 
thing pure water alone 
won't injure 
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Wt Sdead ofa Foresecing Moman- 


a sense, how universal 

has become the one 
question about women that 
is on everybody’s lips. It 
seems involuntary, and it 
is precisely the one same 
question: 

“What will woman do, 
now that the war is over? 
Will she go back to where 
she was?” 

And, of course, from millions of American 
women’s eager throats up rises the answer: 

“Go back? Never!” 

And everybody applauds, and we feel that a 
great step forward has been made. 

So far, so good. 


[: IS really surprising, in 


UT to those of us women who’are accus- 

tomed to think below the surface of things 
there is a very practical question pushing, push- 
ing itself forward all the time; a question that 
we know has got to be answered, if not by us, at 
least by our children. Some of us, whose chil- 
dren are themselves young women, are facing 
it now. And as society is at present made up, 
and as that part of society that we call “the 
home” is made up, we get no answer to that 
question. And that really is the problem at the 
root of this universal question. 


E HAVE found out all the wonderful, 

stimulating, “big’’ things there are in the 
world to do. We have found out what fun it is 
to do them and what a thrill comes from the 
accomplishment of the large, widespread results 
that follow large, organized efforts. It’s a new 
thrill for most of us and we like it very much. 
And it takes a great deal of time. Well-spent 
time, doubtless, well-arranged time, but all the 
same a great deal of time. 


OW, before the war, over four years ago, 

there existed a condition that is apparently 
forgotten by many of us: that most women were 
busy then. They were busy at small, unorgan- 
ized, private affairs, of course, but things that 
had to be done nevertheless—things that could 
be done efficiently and in a well-planned, eco- 
nomical way, or stupidly, in a hasty, expensive 
way. Some of us followed one of these ways, 
some of us followed the other. But I have al- 
ways observed that the women who followed 
the well-planned, economical way were pretty 
busy women. It seemed to take up most of 
their time. 

There is no more time now than there was 
before the war. And there are just as many 
things to be done as there were then—there are 
just as many children, just as many homes. 
And if, because of the glorious sacrifice of some 
of our noblest lives on the great Altar of Liberty, 
there are fewer husbands, what does this mean 
but harder work, heavier responsibilities? Un- 
less you are willing to admit that the vast ma- 
jority of American women were wasteful, useless 
idlers before the war, how are they going to con- 
tinue to crowd twice the amount of work into 
the same amount of time? 

And, mind you, I don’t admit for a moment 
that we were idlers. You might think from 
some of the newspapers and magazine stories 
that we were, but we know better. We were a 
busy sex, in a busy country. . 


HERE are two classes of women whose time 

is very easily disposed of: the very rich and 
the very poor. They are the women whose 
war work gets into the newspapers; they are 
the women who are the most picturesque. -For 
instance, I know plenty of very rich women 
whose lives have been absolutely made over by 
this great, new gospel of work for others. They 
have been at their relief-organization office or 
their canteen or their motor corps from nine 
till five or six every day. All honor to them, 
if you like, but they have gained so much more 
than they have given—and they have given a 
great deal!—in self-respect, value to the com- 
munity and good standing with the world in 
which they live, that the war, in a spiritual sense, 
has really paid them—paid them ten times over. 
They will never “go back,” the vast majority 
of them—you can bank on that. By the time 
the reconstruction and post-war activities are 
over they will be so-firmly settled in work, use- 
ful work, as the great panacea for life, that I 
really believe they would go about, if that should 
ever be necessary, creating community and 
national difficulties in order to be able to remove 
them—as my New England great-aunt was sup- 
posed to cut holes in the table linen in order 
to darn them again. 


HEN there are the very poor. Those under- 

paid, overworked factory girls whom I have 
seen crowd a half-hour luncheon period into 
fifteen minutes, in order to give the other fifteen 
minutes to the Red Cross; those shopgirls who 
drop a penny a day out of a ten-cent lunch al- 
lowance into the War Camp Community col- 
lection box, so that the boys can be cheered and 
made comfortable—we don’t need to worry 
about their spare time! Hats off to them! 
They came up to the great emergency in a way 
to make us all ashamed. 

When I saw a woman who had sat at a sewing 
machine all day bring a cold supper to one of the 
relief workrooms, and sit at another machine 
at night till ten o’clock, making underclothes 
for Belgian orphans, I felt that I wasn’t fit to 
live in the same city with her! And all with a 


smile, with such a deep, warm, matter-of-course 
interest in those children she had never seen, 
that it made my little family of French orphans, 
who got only a check and a letter now and 
then, seem a pretty small, cold affair. 

No one will have a word of blame for these 
girls if, when the emergency is over, they with- 
hold their pennies and their fifteen minutes, and 
use them as they please—until the next emer- 
gency. Another California earthquake, another 
Johnstown flood, will find them on the job again. 


‘to point I wish to make is that the ques- 
tion of free time, available time for relief or 
community work, does not concern us, with 
these two classes of women. The self-supporting 
woman has just so much of it; when she has 
contributed the small fragments of it or its 
money equivalent—which is perfectly definite 
in her case—her own work stands just where it 
stood before. She can’t slight that, for if she 
does she will lose her job. Her position is just 
that of a man’s. 
The rich woman of leisure, on the other hand, 
“never used her time, necessarily, before. It lay 
there, like money; in a cash drawer, idle or 
. wasted. So; when she chooses to employ eight 
hours a day of it, the community, like herself, is 
just that much better off. She robs nobody, 
under the present state of society, in giving it. 
So she is no problem at all—or, better still, she 
is a problem solved. Good luck to her! 


UT how about the rest of us? How about 

that vast majority of women who are neither 
wage-earners nor rich women of leisure? How 
about the average wife and mother, the man- 
ager and administrator of that great little plant, 
the average American home? How much time 
has she got to give away? 

Do we really mean that we had so much time 
left over, before the war, after we had run our 
houses sanitarily, wholesomely, attractively and 
economically, that we can still devote it to or- 
ganized national and community work? 

Let us ask ourselves this: 

Were our husbands so well companioned, so 
efficiently partnered, was their scant leisure so 

‘thoroughly and agreeably provided for, that we 
shall continue to have time for the equivalent 
of camp community work—whatever this may 
be—now that the camps have gone? Ask those 
husbands! 

Were our children so carefully studied, were 
the school and the church so cleverly codperated 

‘with, was their leisure so supervised and so 
shared, that the results of mutual confidence 
and enjoyment have left us free to undertake 
other people’s orphans besides our own? Ask 
the children. 

Were our servants or occasional helpers so 
efficiently organized, so smoothly running; were 
their work and relaxation and pay and quarters 
so satisfactory to them and us, that we can 
leave them to attend to it all and begin to 

manage the general labor question for the coun- 
try? Ask the employment bureaus. 


Now: don’t misunderstand me. I don’t say 
these things just to be disagreeable. Far 
from it. I ask because I want to know; be- 
‘cause, like the rest of us, I need to know. 

How much leisure have I a right to? I must 
have a right to some. What are my working 
hours? What are my daughter’s? Mrs. Jones’ 
conscience drives her to work for her family till 
she drops into bed at night. Mr. Jones sees 
nothing out of the way in that. He would be 
very much surprised if she insisted that she 
needed a little more leisure and vitality to give 
to the administration of the local Woman’s 
Exchange. 

“T don’t see how you'll have the time,”’ he 
would say; “aren’t you pretty busy at home?” 

Mrs. Smith buys all her clothes and most of 
her food ready made, sends her children to 
boarding school and prefers to live in an apart- 
ment hotel. Mr. Smith would be equally sur- 
prised if you suggested that she ought to look 
into conditions of the local almshouse and 
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reformatory, since he has no time to do this and 
is taxed heavily for having them badly run. . 

“T don’t see why she should work if she 
doesn’t have to,” he says. “I pay the bills, 
don’t I?” 

Mrs. Robinson earns as much money as 
her husband, but, unlike him, feels responsible 
for the training of her children and the proper 
management of her home. With this double 
drain on her time, brains and vital force, she 
becomes irritable, nervous and correspondingly 
inefficient and difficult to live with under our 
present domestic and social system, which was 
never geared for this situation and can’t meet 
it. It is to be observed that couples of this 
class, and they are steadily growing in number 
and must inevitably grow, live less and less 
easily together, and finally find it easier not to 
live together at all. ; 


OW, each of these three women lives with a 
different ideal, and each has plenty of ex- 
cuse for her own. But the community is watch- 
ing each of them and making up its mind about 
them, unconsciously perhaps, but very surely. 
And I think I know whither the community’s 
mind is tending. 
First, the community is getting very sorry for 


Mrs. Jones. 


““She’s doing too much,” the community 
says. Her neighbors are beginning to think it; 
her daughter says it openly. 

“‘T will never drudge like that,’”’ says Miss 
Jones. (We have to keep our eye on Miss Jones.) 

Mr. Jones is going to have some very dis- 
agreeable surprises if he doesn’t watch out. 
And he’s going to find the young men against 
him too. 

Second, the community is getting very tired 
of Mrs. Smith. They were getting tired of her 
even before the war, and pretty soon they won’t 
have her at any price. And they’re going to 
blame Mr. Smith for it, too, to his great and 
injured surprise. 

Third, the community is getting very much 
interested in Mrs. Robinson. It has to be, 
because there are getting to be so many of her. 

“‘What’s the matter with this?” they are 
beginning to say. ‘Why doesn’t it work? She 
works hard, and he works hard; and he can’t 
stop, and she certainly oughtn’t to be asked to; 
and, anyway, she won’t! and why can’t they 
pull together somehow? There ought to be a 
way—but, of course, she can’t do everything.” 


O YOU see why I keep dragging in the 
community? 

It is because I firmly believe that here, and 
here only, lies the answer to all these big after- 
the-war questions. The war hit us first as a 
nation, next as a community. As a nation and 
a community we reacted to it. As nation and 
community we must rebuild. 

Don’t you understand that Mrs. Robinson, 
who has always been a growing problem, as 
women grew more and more into the industries 
and the professions, is going to be represented to 
the extent of millions now, as far as the right to 
her time is concerned, by all the women who 
have escaped from what they call “little” jobs 
into what they call “big” ones? Volunteer or 
professional, paid or unpaid or part paid—a 
great and growing class—they are going to in- 
sist on the kind of work they have learned to 
enjoy. We don’t need to go into the reasons 
why they enjoy it. They are obvious. The 
small, never-ending, unsystematized domestic 
job can’t compete in interest and apparent re- 
sults with the big, definitely accomplishing, 
systematized community job. You may like 
it or not, but there it is. And whatever you 
may think, there’s no doubt in the world what 
your daughter thinks. And she’s going to be 
the community before long, you see. 


O, FOR all the bright side of the picture of 
‘They’ ll never go back,” do you blame me if 
I peep behind at the other, the dark side? For 
there is one. The men who gladly gave up their 
women. and their women’s time to the great 
emergency, who paid emergency prices and put 
up with emergency substitutes, are not going 
to submit without a struggle to the extension of 
these ideas, now that the emergency has passed. 
They are perfectly willing to let the rich, idle 
women run away from their home jobs; in our 
sense, those women never had any. They know 
the factory hand and the shopgirl, the stenog- 
rapher and the school-teacher have to spend 
their time away from home. But they are 
going to question the necessity for Mrs. Jones’ 
doing so, ‘‘until she has done her own job.” 
And that job, at present, has no limit but 
the roof logically. - 


OW, what is Mrs. Jones going to do? Is 

she going to fall down on her job? I don’t 
believe it for a moment. I believe that she and 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Robinson are going to put 
their heads together and try to run their homes 
with something of the team play that has made 
the canteens such a success. 

I believe that they are going to organize their 
families with something of the give and take 
they put into the local Red Cross. 

I believe they are going to sink their inessen- 
tial differences and suppress their silly indi- 
vidualisms and pool their responsibilities, so as 
to gain for themselves and their families some 
of the time and money they gained with such 
brilliant success for their country. Why not? 

Of course we won’t “‘go back.”” We must go 
on. But,one thing is absolute: we must do it 
all together. 


A Waist Surprise 


Style, Quality, Fit at Low Cost 


To anyone who has never worn a 
Welworth Blouse or Wirthmor 
Waist, the many worth-while qual- 
ities they possess come as a most 
agreeable surprise. They have 
smartness that appeals to the stylish 
women, gua/ity that captivates the 
practical, and fit and finish that 
1 delight the critical. Yet they are 
| decidedly reasonable in price. 

| In these nationally known and de- 
servedly popular blouses, match- 
less values are possible because 
they represent the specialized effort 
of an old organization skilled in the 
manufacture of good waists and 
because of the many great econo- 
mies and advantages of the Wirth- 
mor plan of manufacture and sale. 


WELWORTH [950 


BLOUSES 


WIRTHMOR 


WAISTS 


Welworth Blouse, No. 807, embroid- 
ered box pleated bosom effect with 
cross pin tucks and groups of pearl 
buttons. Back daintily embroidered 
to match front panel—hemstitched 
shoulders—ruffled and hemstitched 
quaint round collar and turned back 
cuffs ; narrow black silk bow at neck. 
Voile of excellentquality. Price$2.50 


same price everywhere 


are created by skilled fashion ar- 
tists in constant touch with style’s 
latest developments. New models 
are originated each week. Just a 
few days after they have left the 
designer’s studio, they are placed 
on sale in Wirthmor Stores. 


By wearing Welworth Blouses and 
Wirthmor Waists you can have a sty/- 
ishnew blouse every week forlessthanyou 
perhaps now pay forone blouseamonth. 


Advantageous far-in-advance material 
purchases; elimination of all selling 
expense; lower making costs as a re- 
sult of the unique co-operative Wirth- 
mor Plan result in superior blouses 
at a low cost. 

Visit the Wirthmor Store in your 
city. Ask to see these known-price 
favorites. You’ll recognize immediately 
their surpassing worth. 


We do not under any circumstances 
sell direct in towns where there is a 
Wirthmor dealer. But many women, 
where we have no dealer, will want 
Welworth Blouses and WirthmorWaists. 
Under these circumstances we will send 
either of the waists illustrated on receipt 
of size, price and your dealer's name. 


THE L. N. GROSS COMPANY 
Division E, Cleveland, Ohio 
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quality voile, hemstitched “bosom” 
effect with crosswise pin tucks and 
box pleat on either side, hemstitched 
“ collar and cuffs, six pearl buttons , 

grouped in twos. Price $1.50 


Wirthmor Waist, W 15, fine 3 
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Handwae 


JERSEY CLOTH 


rich-texture knitted 

fabric for town or country, 

with the tang of keen, clean 
Outdoors. 


he Premier Stylists of 
Gurope merica bestow 
n it their gracious spon 
sorship for the Dresses. Coal, 
Suits and Skirts of the 
Gentlewoman. 
On view at all fashionable 
Department Stores and Apparel 
Shops. The genuine is labeled 


Standware’ because it 
Stands Wear. 


RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 
1140 Broadway 


New York, 


ma 


Plaf CAewr Pranks 


Ankles in trim. snug-Fitting EVERWEAR stockings do 
not fear the pranks of blustery winds. 4 So Milady 
prefers this famous hosier~~it always clings so q 
neatly at the ankle, due to the Flerweev feature 
She realizes of course, how much a womans taste and 
smartness are judged by her footgear. J EVERWEAR 

_ «is long-wearing, economical hosiery, too, for 

allits dressiness and beauty. Silk, lisle and 

cotton, for men,women and children,in a wide 


tange of prices. Probably Your dealer Aas it 
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The Young Mothers’ Registry 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


‘HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to 

give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve years of age will also 
be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., 
in care of THE Lapiges’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Nursing a Breast-Fed Baby 


y|LTHOUGH we have advanced 
4\ creatly in our knowledge of feed- 
WA ing babies, we have not found 
a, f\ yet, nor is it at all likely we ever 
o2 "29 shall find, any food as good for 
z a baby as his mother’s own milk. 

fa|| Every effort should be made by 
—— a the mother to give her infant the 
food intended by nature. To nurse a baby 
successfully the mother must have the best of 
care before the baby is born. She should go to 
her physician regularly and follow all the laws 
of hygiene laid down by him. When baby ar- 
rives, he should be put to the breast as soon as 
the mother is comfortable enough to receive 
him. The secretion given from the breast dur- 
ing the first few days is valuable for the baby 
and should be drawn every six hours usually, 
until the regular flow of good milk is then estab- 
lished. This comes in on the third day asa rule. 
While waiting for the breast milk to come 
the baby should be given an ounce or two of 
warm boiled water several times daily, but 
nothing else; no sugar should be put in the 
water. If the mother’s milk is very slow in 
coming into the breasts, it may be necessary 
to give two or three bottles 
of modified milk until the 


If a nursing mother is inclined to be con- 
stipated, bran gems or muffins or what is 
known as “Arabian fruit’ are often helpful 
in regulating the mother without the use of 
medicine. The bran muffins are made as 
follows: Mix together one quart of bran, one 
pint of flour, one pint of milk, twelve table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, one tablespoonful of soda 
and a pinch of salt. Bake these in gem pans 
ana eat with a little butter. 

ARABIAN Fruit—Four ounces of prunes; 
four ounces of figs; four ounces of dates; four 
ounces of raisins; four ounces of senna leaves; 
eight grains of sodium benzoate. Put these 
through a meat grinder two or three times, so 
they are all well mixed, like a smooth paste. 
Usually half a teaspoonful of this mixture 
taken once daily will be enough to overcome 
constipation; if not, try a larger dose. 


ONSTIPATION in a nursing mother and a 

nursing baby is one of the most frequent ills 
we find. If the mother has tried all the simple 
remedies for herself, and the baby still remains 
constipated, then the child will have to be di- 
rectly treated. Often the baby is constipated 
because there is not enough bulk or volume to 
his food to make the bowels move. Try one 
or two bottle meals of milk 
and oatmeal gruel mixed in 


flow of breast milk is well 
established. 


FTER the third day the 
baby should be nursed 
every three hours during 
the day, up to 6 p.m., then 
at 10 p.m. and 2 A.m., hav- 
ing seven meals in twenty- 
four hours until he is three 
months old, when the 2 a.m. 
meal should be stopped 
and only six meals given. 

A mother, to nurse her 
own infant successfully, 
must receive all the help 
and consideration possible 
from the rest of the family. 
Her mental condition affects 


A Registry Baby 


the correct proportion for 
the baby’s age and weight; 
frequently this will be all 
that is needed. 

If a nursing baby fails to 
gain in weight, but seems 
well otherwise, the mother 
should weigh him just be- 
fore and again just after he 
is nursed. The gain indi- 
cated after the nursing will 
show how much he draws 
from the breast. If he is 
getting enough in quantity 
but still does not gain, then 
the quality of the milk may 
be at fault, and a doctor 
should have an analysis of 
the breast milk made. 


the milk supply much more 
than her diet or anything 
else. If she is constantly worried, fiies into 
violent tempers or is depressed and annoyed, 
this will usually result in colic for the baby, or 
even no milk at all will be secreted and breast 
feeding will have to be given up. 

Many mothers worry so much for fear they 
will not give enough milk to nourish their 
babies that, in the end, they themselves bring 
about this very result; whereas, if they had 
been more cheerful and had not worried, they 
would have been perfectly able to nurse the 
infant. This fact has been proved many times. 

The nursing mother must have enough sleep. 
She needs eight or ten hours’ rest at night, and 
should lie down an hour every day also. She 
must have a moderate amount of exercise in 
the fresh air every day; her digestive organs 
must be in good condition, or the baby will 
have colic or sleep poorly or show in other ways 
the results of the mother’s ill health. 

As for her diet, she may usually eat and drink 
whatever agrees best with her, with a few 
exceptions, such as cabbage, tomatoes and 
very acid fruits. Other fruits, green vege- 
tables, a moderate amount of meat, eggs, one 
quart of milk daily in some cases, cocoa, gruels 
of yellow corn meal and oatmeal, shellfish and 
very simple desserts will usually be the best 
food for a nursing mother. 


EA and coffee should be taken very spar- 
ingly if at all. Large quantities of tea con- 
tain much tannin and will oiten constipate a 
nursing baby if the mother is drinking the tea. 
Coffee often overstimulates; cocoa and milk 
are much better. Alcoholic beverages should 
not be touched by a nursing mother. This is 
a sample of a day’s meals for a nursing mother: 
BREAKFAST— Yellow corn meal, or oatmeal, 
‘with milk and a pinch of salt; one cupful of 
breakfast cocoa; bread and butter or toast; 
soft-boiled or poached egg, or broiled bacon 
(do not fry the egg or bacon); cooked fruit. 
DInNER— Meat, chicken or fish, broiled, 
roasted or baked (not fried); potato, rice or 
macaroni; one or two green vegetables, as 
spinach, carrots, peas, string or Lima beans or 
beets; bread and butter; some simple pud- 
ding, such as custard, rice or bread pudding, 
Brown Betty or apple tapioca, and so forth. 

Suprper—Thick soup made from peas, lentils 
or beans; milk or cocoa; whole-wheat toast, 
‘ot bread and butter, or corn-meal muffins; 
cooked fruit, as apples, pears or prunes. 

The extra milk may be taken between 
meals, when it is needed, or a bowlful of thin 
yellow corn-meal gruel at bedtime is also good 
to help increase a scanty milk supply. 

Yellow corn-meal gruel is made in the fol- 
lowing manner: One tablespoonful of yellow 
corn meal, half a teaspoonful of salt and two 
cupfuls of boiling water. Cook slowly for half 
an hour. Just before it is taken warm it up 
with an equal amount of milk, and add just a 
little sugar if you like. Do not boil the milk as 
this often tends to constipation. 


If the milk is deficient 
in quantity or quality, do 
not be in too much of a hurry to wean the 
baby, but give extra food in the form of prop- 
erly modified cow’s milk. Even a little breast 
milk is better than none, especially during 
the first three or four months of a baby’s 
life. 

Personally I have had better results from 
alternate feedings from the breast and the 
bottle, or substitute feedings, than from sup- 
plementary feedings, and many others agree 
with this; but some physicians claim they get 
the best results by allowing the baby to take 
what he can get from the breast and then 
finishing up his meal from the bottle. My ob- 
jection to this is that the two kinds of milk 
are in the stomach at the same time and if 
there is indigestion in the baby one cannot 
tell which milk is the cause. However, either 
way may be tried rather than to give up all 
breast feeding too soon. 

Nothing but pure boiled water should be 
given between meals—no sugar in this water. 


NE bottle meal every day will be very 

helpful in allowing the mother needed rest. 
This may be given to the baby by some other 
member of the family and allow the mother 
more sleep; or recreation, which is important. 
It will also prepare the way for easy wean- 
ing, by getting the baby used to the rubber 
nipple on the bottle and his stomach accustomed 
to digesting cow’s milk. If the mother is then 
ill for a few days, so that her milk upsets the 
baby, he may have more bottle meals during 
this period, while her milk is drawn out of the 
breast until she is again in normal health and 
can continue nursing. If the milk is not drawn 
often enough from the breasts it is very liable 
to dry up. 

Many babies need to be weaned from the 
breast at nine or ten months of age, but others 
can be successfully nursed, at least in part, 
until they are one year old. After this age 
breast feeding should be stopped. 

Regularity in nursing a breast-fed baby, and 
not nursing between meals or taking the baby 
to bed with the mother for little extra meals at 
night, is the most important thing in saving 
the breast milk for the needed meals in the 
daytime. It is a most pernicious habit for a 
mother to allow her baby to sleep at the breast 
at night.. He should be nursed twenty minutes, 
or less in some cases, then put down in his own 
crib and given no more until his next three-hour 
mealtime arrives. 

The Young Mothers’ Registry has a very 
helpful leaflet which all mothers who join re- 
ceive, if they are nursing their babies. It gives 
full details of the best care of a nursing baby 
and how_to treat minor ailments as they 
occur. 

Join the Registry early and give the baby a 
right start in life by following the advice in 
this leaflet and the many others you will re- 
ceive, from month to month, when you make 
your reports. 
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Tithe devineredients together, cutibthe short 
ening) ata water-oriilk enough to 
Gough; roll Gut beard 
biscuit cutter, and bake for 15 20 


Hot Biscuits! 


‘ 


Only a few minutes to make and bake with the aid of 


POWDER 


which insures superior quality and wholesomeness 


Light and flaky, with crisp brown crust, broken apart and spread 
with butter, marmalade or honey, they are delicious and appetizing 


_ If you have not received our very useful book, “55 Ways 
to Save Eggs,” a copy will be mailed free on request 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 100 Fulton Street, New York City 


Tea Biscuits or Sally Lunn 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
3 Teaspoonfuls of Royal Shortening 

Baking Powder 1 Tablespoonful of Sugar 
% Teaspoonful of Salt of Water 


LL the dry ingredients—the flour, baking powder, salt 
and sugar—should first be sifted together into a bowl. 
The well-beaten egg and the melted shortening should then 
be added to the water. This is then added to the dry ingre- 
dients to make a soft dough; roll out on a floured board 
to about \% inch thickness and cut with a biscuit cutter. 
Bake in a moderate oven about 25 minutes. These are 
good for breakfast, or for the Sunday night supper with 
jam or preserves. : 


Rusks 


2% Cupfuls of Flour \% Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 
Teaspoonful of Salt % Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Maple 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
or Brown Sugar Shortening 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Royal 1 Egg 
Baking Powder 4 Cupful of Water 


IFT together the flour, salt, sugar, baking powder, nut- 

meg and cinnamon; add the beaten egg, water and the 
melted shortening; turn out on a floured board; shape into 
small rolls with floured hands; lay on a greased shallow ~* 
pan close together; allow to stand for 10 to 15 minutes 


* before baking; brush with milk and sprinkle with a little 


maple or brown sugar; bake in a moderate oven for 20 to 
30 minutes. 


§ 


How joyously guests are welcomed, 
when beauty fills the home! 


The superb records of Columbia 
artists place at your instant 
command the unrivaled charm 
of good music. The graceful 
loveliness expressed in the 
Grafonola Period Designs gives 
the added delight of artistic 


excellence in form and color. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Office: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Columbia Grafonolas in Period Designs from $250 to $2100. Standard Models up to $300. 


~The exquisite Period. Model 


‘illustrated above is Chinese 


Chippendale. There are 26 other 
distinctive Columbia designs, ex- 
pressing the individual beauty 
of every artistic period. A hand- | 
some illustrated catalog of Period 
Grafonolas sent upon request. 
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Getting the Greatest Food Value 
Out of Your Garden 


ing values of food as they have 

never been emphasized before. 
When our Allies were so near starvation 
that the fate of civilization trembled in 
the balance we were urged to save cer- 
tain kinds of food because it was necessary 
to send the foods that contained .the 
greatest amount of nutrition in the small- 
est bulk. 

Now that peace has come the demand 
upon us for food is unexpectedly vastly 
increased—in fact, well-nigh doubled. 
At the same time our 1918 harvests pro- 
duced a total of food smaller than that of 
our 1917 crops. In our gardening, then, 
we must not only increase the acreage 
under cultivation, but we must do our 
gardening just as we shipped food to our 
Allies: We must cultivate our ground 
with the idea of securing the greatest pos- 
sible food value in the smallest space. 

The reason meat, wheat, sugar and fats 
are so desirable for export is because they 
contain in the smallest bulk the greatest 
quantities of the materials that make 
bone and tissue and that produce en- 
ergy—namely, proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats and mineral matter. 

But meat, wheat, sugar and fats are by 
no means the only forms of food that 
contain these essential food elements. 
Vegetables also contain them, though to 
a lesser degree. If we are to retain our 
bodily vigor we must have some of each 
of these elements in our dietary. And 
since vegetables contain these elements, 
we can to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore produce them for ourselves. 


Tine war has emphasized the vary- 


HE nutritional value of vegetables 
varies greatly. Their value is not to 
be judged by their weight or bulk. Each 
of these food essentials—protein, fat, car- 
bohydrates and mineral matter—has a 
distinct function in the physical economy. 
Protein forms tissue. It is therefore 
essential for building up the muscles of 
the body and for repairing worn-out 
tissues. The vegetables that contain the 
most protein are soy beans, dried lentils, 
dried peas, butter beans, dried Lima 
beans., Then there is a gradually descend- 
ing scale of protein, in the order given: 
Corn, fresh Lima beans, canned Lima 
beans, fresh shelled peas, canned peas, 
potatoes and cabbage, the last named 
containing less than two per cent protein. 
Of the vegetables that contain nitrog- 
enous matter largely protein you have 
in this order: Savoy cabbage, spinach, cauli- 
flower, asparagus, red cabbage, scarlet-runner 
beans (stewed), Brussels sprouts, French beans, 
sea kale (uncooked), lettuce, celery, salsify 
(cooked), endive. All other vegetables contain . 
less than one per cent of this substance. 

Fats are stored in the body as fats and burned 
for fuel. The fat content of vegetables is lim- 
ited. It is largest in soy beans, corn, butter 
beans, dried Lima beans, dried peas and dried 
lentils. All other vegetables contain less than 
one per cent fat. 

Carbohydrates are transformed into fuel. 
They furnish the greater part of the energy in 
doing work. In this class we have in the order 
named: Corn, dried Lima beans, butter beans, 
dried peas, dried lentils, soy beans, fresh Lima 
beans, canned Lima beans, potatoes, fresh shelled 
peas, canned peas, salsify (cooked), French 
beans, savoy cabbage, cabbage, cauliflower, to- 
matoes, sea kale (uncooked), spinach, scarlet- 
runner beans (stewed), Brussels sprouts, celery 
(uncooked), endive, asparagus, lettuce, vege- 
table marrow (uncooked), cucumber. All other 
well-known vegetables contain less than two 
per cent. 

Mineral matter helps to form the bones and 
the teeth and to assist in digestion. Mineral 
matter is found in larger proportion in vege- 
tables as follows: Soy beans, butter beans, spin- 
ach, savoy cabbage, Brussels sprouts and let- 
tuce. The mineral content of other ordinary 
vegetables is less than one per cent. 

The great bulk of vegetables is water. Vege- 
tables will have to be eaten in very much larger 
quantity than the concentrated meats, fish and 
eggs to supply what is needed for the human 
system. All these food elements serve to a 
greater or less extent as fuel to muscular energy. 


RTUNATELY, in addition to giving us a 
knowledge of the various elements of which 
foods are composed, science also tells us the full 
value of foods. A calorie is a standard for 
measuring energy, just asa pint is a standard for 
measuring water. Dietitians have determined 
that the ordinary person should eat daily suffi- 
cient food to yield 3000 to 3500 calories; and in 
the case of laborers doing hard work, a greater 
total isneeded. Uncle Sam provides his soldiers 
with .a daily ration yielding more than 4500 
calories. As a help in our gardening, therefore, 
we shall find it useful to know the calorie value 
of different foods. P 
According to leading authorities the calorie 
value per pound of different vegetable places 
them in this order (and this verifies our preced- 
ing list): Soy beans, dried peas, dried Lima 
beans, dried lentils, fresh Lima beans, fresh 
shelled peas, potatoes, canned Lima beans, 
canned peas, sea kale, cabbage, spinach, veg- 
etable marrow, asparagus, Salsify, endive, savoy 
cabbage, red cabbage, tomatoes, lettuce, 
Brussels sprouts, celery and cucumbers. 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


Ordinarily most of us get a large part of our 
proteins and fats from animal foods. Our car- 
bohydrates come of necessity from vegetable 
foods, since they are the sole source of carbohy- 
drates. To save civilization from the Huns we 
were asked to conserve meat, wheat, sugar and 
fats. But that does not necessarily mean that 
those forms of food are superior to other forms. 
It does mean that they have more nourishment 
to the pound than other foods. 

In this present crisis, when the welfare of civ- 


* jlization is at stake; when, if we do not furnish 


sufficient food, anarchy will result in a large 
part of Europe, patriotic Americans can do no 
less than release for export every pound of the 
20,000,000 tons of concentrated food for which 
Mr. Hoover asks us. We should be willing to 
do this at any cost, for it is a necessary part of 
the task we had set ourselves of making the 
world safe for democracy. But we should do it 
the more willingly when we realize that we can 
do it without any real sacrifice. For by intelli- 
gent gardening we can produce for ourselves 
large quantities of the food elements we are 
asked to save for export. The difference will be 
that the foods from our gardens will not be so 
highly concentrated as foods shipped abroad. 


ROTEIN is the most costly of all forms of 

food. It is the main food element in eggs, 
milk and meat. The three forms of steak—flank, 
rump anu porterhouse—have an average con- 
tent of 16 per cent protein. Yet fresh peas have 
7 and dried peas 24.6 per cent protein, while 
fresh Lima beans have 7.1 and dried Limas 18.1 
percent. Dried lentils contain a still higher per- 
centage of this costly food element—namely, 
25.7 per cent. Soy beans contain almost 33 per 
cent pure protein,’ while soy-bean flour has the 
remarkable content of 39.5 per cent. Butter 
beans contain more than 20 per cent. By in- 
creasing our use of beans, peas, lentils and other 
legumes, therefore, we can grow for ourselves 
foods that contain a greater percentage of pro- 
tein than the highly concentrated foods, 

Meats contain a large percentage of fats, 
while vegetables have but little fat, though corn 
contains nearly 3 per cent. Here again the leg- 
umes come to the front. Dried peas have 1 per 
cent, dried Limas 1.5 per cent, butter beans 2 
per cent, while soy beans contain the remark- 
able proportion of 18 per cent. 

As for carbohydrates, meats contain none of 
those elements whatever, while vegetables are 
rich in these energy producers. The French 
peasant and the Italian laborer live very largely 
on bread; and the food element in it that ena-. 
bles them to do the tremendous tasks they per- 
form is the 72 per cent of carbohydrates found 
in the wheat. Corn, which we call a “heating 
food,” has almost 75 per cent carbohydrates. 
All the legumes and many other vegetables, as 
will be seen by referring to the above, are rich in 
these energy-producing food elements. 


Furthermore, vegetables yield those 
mineral elements so necessary to our wel- 
fare. Again it is the legumes which con- 
tain the highest percentages of mineral 
matter, particularly the soy bean. Yield- 
ing more protein, fat, carbohydrate and 
mineral matter than almost any: other 
vegetables, it is no wonder the soy bean 
is known in the Orient as the “ poor man’s 
meat.” It is easy to grow, a good yielder 
and should be extensively used. 

Knowing what the members of his 
family will eat and what agrees with 
them, the gardener can, by careful 
thought, decide what is best for him to 
cultivate and what portion of his garden 
soil he will devote to each of the various 
vegetables. The thing for the 1919 gar- 
dener to bear in mind is this: 

Our savings of commercial food sup- 
plies must this year be greater by far than 
they were last year, and we must en- 
deavor in our gardening to supply so far 
as possible the food elements that ordi- 
narily we buy in the markets. In short, 
American gardens must this year more 
than ever before be food gardens rather 
than plots for the production of garnishes 
and relishes. For if we raise only relishes 
and still secure our staples in the market, 
we have done nothing to lessen the drain 
on the supplies from which Europe must 
be fed. 


N VARIOUS ways the soil can be made 

to yield two crops where only one has 
grown before. For example, two crops 
can be planted simultaneously in the 
same space, the one to mature quickly 
and the other slowly. Radishes or other 
fast-growing plants can be sown with par- 
snips, carrots, melons and other plants of 
slow growth. The radishes will break the 
ground and thus help their slow-growing 
comrades to push up through the soil, 
and they will be matured and eaten be- 
fore the slower plants need the space. 

Again, fast-growing plants like lettuce 
can be interplanted between cabbage 
plants, both in the rows and between the 
rows. Where hand cultivation is prac- 
ticed, as it is in most of our gardens, it is 
usually possible to grow plants closer to- 
getherthaniscommonly done. Cabbages, 
ordinarily set two feet apart, can be 
planted at intervals of 18 inches, potato 
rows two feet apart, and so on. 

The gardener will find that, if he fer- 
tilizes his soil properly, his plants will 
grow all the better for being so close to- 
gether, for they will shade the ground effec- 
tively and thus assist greatly in conserving the 
water in the soil. Furthermore, as soon as one 
crop is harvested another should take its place. 
For instance, early potatoes can be followed by 
turnips, peas by celery, early beans by late 
cabbage, and soon. By consulting a table show- 
ing the required periods of growth for the differ- 
ent vegetables, such as is found in almost any 
seed catalogue, the gardener can plan successive 
crops for much of his garden space. 

Probably no better use can be made of our 
garden space than to grow, as far as possible, 
one crop for consumption during the summer 
while it is fresh and a succession crop during the 
winter. Thus peas, which really enrich the soil 
by gathering atmospheric nitrogen in their roots, 
help to make a good seed bed for celery, which 
requires the utmost richness of soil. The peas 
can be planted as soon as the ground can be 
worked, while the celery will not be lifted until 
long after frost arrives. 

Early potatoes, like early peas, can be planted 
the first thing in the spring. By late June the 
first tubers will be large enough to begin to 
harvest, and the entire crop can be lifted 
in time to sow turnips for the winter root 
cellar. Snap beans can be followed by late cab- 
bage. Radishes and lettuce can occupy the 
ground afterward devoted to late tomatoes for 
canning. Carrots and beets can be preceded 
by early maturing plants. 

By consulting his planting table again the 
gardener can arrange an entire series of plant- 
ings whereby late crops for winter can occupy 
the same space planted in early spring to quick- 
maturing vegetables for summer use. 


| ie A SIMILAR manner the gardener can plan . 


to raise balanced meals, or meals that at least 
contain generous portions of the various food 
elements. Thus new potatoes and peas furnish 
anideal combination. The peas provide protein, 
the potatoes carbohydrates. With a piece of 
butter added, the combination is complete. The 
human race has worked out many such balanced 
rations for itself in a manner wholly empiric. 
But the housewife can figure out for herself 
many combinations that will give her protein, 
fat, carbohydrates and mineral matter and that 
can be made wholly or largely of garden products. 
Thus will our commercial stores be conserved. 

The home gardener should not limit his la- 
bors, however, to the mere production of vege- 
tables. All the food products his ground will 
grow should be got out of it. And almost any 
yard that has sufficient space for a garden has 
also enough room for some fruit trees or berry 
bushes. These can be placed along the borders 
of the garden proper if there is no other space 
for them; but it is better, if possible, to make a 
separate plantation of them. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 


Fleisher’s 
Knitting 
Yarns 


For more than 50 years 
the uniform high qual- 
ities of THE FLEISHER 
Yarns have made them 
the choice of discrimi- 
nating yarn-users every- 
where. During the 
war, when raw mate- 
rials were scarce and 
efficient labor hard to 
obtain, when any kind 
of yarn found a ready 
sale, THE FLEISHER 
Yarns were kept unfal- 
teringly to the high 
standards which have 
earned for them the 
respect and confidence 
of American yarn-users. 


Now that the shadow 
of war has passed we re- 
dedicate THE FLEISHER 
YARNs to the service of 
the women of the 
country with con- 
tinued pledge of those 
high ideals which have 
received such frank and 
generous recognition. 


Whatever kind of gar- 
ment you wish to make 
there is a FLEISHER 
YARN that will exactly 
meet your require- 
ments. Insist on THE 
FLEISHER YARNS al- 
ways. Look for the 
trade-mark ticket on 
every ball. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Begin This Spring to Wear Them 


VEN if all makers were to use the fine materials that 
we do, Holeproof Hosiery would still excel because of 
our specialized methods of knitting. 


For more than 16 years these hose have amazed the 
public by their durability—and they are just as durable 
today as ever, besides being more beautiful. 


Women’s and Children’s, 60c upward 
Men’s, 35c upward 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 50 York St., Sydney, Australia 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. (987) 


Don't accept hosiery 
that does not bear 
this label. 
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Style No. 1394. Price $1.00 
IT is the first requirement of your 
Brassiere—all else comes second. The 
Fit of a Model Brassiere is snug, sleek, 

smooth, soft, neither over-stressing the bust, 

nor under-supporting. You feel it fits—we 
know it does. 


Richly trimmed, too, with the daintiest of 
laces and embroideries in white or flesh. 


Look for the name, Model, on a Brassiere. 
It is the particular trademark of the Model 
Brassiere Co., not a general mark of the 
Brassiere Trade. 

50c to $10.00 in Every Shape and Fastening. 


Illustrated Style Book Sent Free 


Model Yyrassiére 


200 FIFTH AVENUE pew.“z” NEW YORK 


odel 


TRACE MARA 


brassiere 


"Maybe I Wasn’t Glad I Had the Money Ready 


to Buy the Prettiest Dress I Could Find When John Came Home” 


Have You “Money Ahead” for 
When You Will Want it Most? 


- THINK there is nothing about 
| our membership in The Girls’ 
X94; Club that we Home JouRNAL 
EY/J4| readers enjoy more than the 
| comfort and satisfaction of al- 
|| ways being able, through the Club, 
|| to have themoneyready—ahead— 
for the unexpected things that 
are Teauver lying in wait for each of us around 
the corner of the most humdrum sort of day. 
Wouldn’t you like to know more about this 
Club, which gives us such a pleasant and prac- 
ticable way for earning extra money in our 
odds and ends of time—and which you also 
may join, any time you say so? 


HOUGH more than half of us are married 
women, and some of us are grandmothers, 
just now we all have a special interest in the 
younger members who have soldiers coming 
home! It would be a hard heart indeed that 
would not share in the joy of the letters to the 
Club from girls all over the country who are 
this very month earning money in The Girls’ 
Club for pretty, new clothes, in order to show 
a certain “Private First Class” or Corporal 
or young Officer that no girls of France are 
quite so good to look upon as an American 
young lady from his own home town. And who 
can tell when those boys are going to send a 
telegram saying, “‘ Well, here I am,” from New 
York or some other of those “Atlantic Sea- 
ports” mentioned in the newspaper dispatches, 
so mysteriously, during the months of the war? 
Here is a typical letter, from a young 
teacher: 


John came home last week. He wired me 
only the day before he was to arrive, and the 
surprise was almost too much for me. It was 
just a year ago that he sailed for France, and I 
thought then I should never see him again. 
Maybe I didn’t cry when I read that telegram, 
and then run upstairs and powder my nose, and 
then rush downtown to purchase the prettiest 
dress I could find—and maybe I wasn’t glad I 
— the Club, and had the money for my 

ess 


Of course, our Club interests are so big and 
broad, there is an infinite variety to the unex- 
pected uses for the money these delightful girls 
and women have been earning so pleasantly in 
their spare minutes in the Club. 

A business-girl member is very much excited 
over the offer of a splendid new position, which 
came out of a clear sky a short time ago. How 
she does rejoice over the dollars she has set aside 
to spend for the new clothes she needs, extra 
money she has earned herein the Club. A good 
investment, she calls it, too; for her new 
employer, impersonal though he is, might 
think her careless or indifferent if she didn’t 
look “‘ just right.’’ So few men realize how much 
a girl’s business clothes cost, though most are 
apt to judge her by them! They usually take 
appearance as a matter of personality, pleasant 
or otherwise, imagining, we may suppose, that 
the clothes “‘just growed,”’ like Topsy! 

Then, this is the time when so many house- 
wives are earning extra dollars in the Club for 
new mattings and curtains, and gasoline or gas 
stoves, and fresh wall paper, and other “ fix- 
ings”’ so dear to a housekeeper’s heart when it’s 
time for spring cleaning—just a month or six 
weeks away. 


Altogether, whether we spend the extra 
money earned in the Club for clothes or. pretty 
things for our homes; or whether we partic- 
ularly enjoy the independence of having five 
or ten dollars to tuck in our purses and spend 
for little things, exactly as we please, and ‘‘no 
questions asked,” it can truly be said that 
every one of us takes a great deal of pleasure in 
membership in The Girls’ Club. 

It is true not only of the younger members, 
but of the older unmarried girls who refuse to 
sit back and be “old maids” when there are 
good friends to see, and good music to hear, 
and good books to read, and nice trips to take— 
and a way to earn the extra money for it all, 
here by this interesting plan we have in The 
Girls’ Club. And of course the married mem- 
bers with small sons and daughters—you can 
understand how many good uses they have for 
every dollar received from the Club. 


HAT may be in store for you this month, 

or later on in the year, is impossible to tell 
of course. But I can promise you, if you join 
us in the Club, you can earn the extra money, 
and have it ready, so that you will not need to 
say “‘I can’t afford it’? when you receive a nice 
invitation or when Opportunity comes knock- 
ing at your door in some other guise. 

A year ago this month a stay-at-home girl 
earned over $65 here in The Girls’ Club. 

Another member who earned $50 extra said: 

My work in The Girls’ Club I have always 
enjoyed, and when I look about me and see the 
numerous lovely gifts which have come to me 
from the Club besides my money, I am indeed 
grateful. My days are such busy ones, with 
office work and a large part of the care of a 
nine-room house taking almost every minute, 
besides my church activities. The work for The 
Girls’ Club is just squeezed into chinks and 
corners of time. Gratefully yours, 

N. F., Pennsylvania. 

Fifty dollars earned last March in “chinks 
and corners” of time! That speaks well for 
what the Club could bring you this month, 
doesn’t it? 

A married member, who earned just as many 
extra dollars in March, is Mrs. L. R., of Mis- 
souri, whose letter follows: 

With four children, and the housework to do, 
you may know I am pretty busy, so I am more 


than proud of my extra money earned in the 
Club, fifty dollars for March alone. 


And so the letters come, from teachers and 
business girls, and over and over again, from 
these enthusiastic “‘mother members,’”’ most 
of whom never turned a penny in all their lives 
before, and who meet with this gratifying suc- 
cess in the Club, earning such nice sums, with- 
out interfering with their household duties. 

Wouldn’t you like to join us too? Then do! 
It doesn’t make a bit of difference where you 
live, or what you would like to have the money 
for. There are no dues norexpenses of anykind. 
Sit down and write me to-day, asking me to 
tell you all about it, and how you a join us! 
Just address your letter to me as the 
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PREPARED MEATS 


The time-saving of meats prepared in the immaculate 
Armour kitchens, the economy that comes when every ounce 
is edible, the quality afforded by Armour’s selection from big 
volume —all these are yours under the guarantee of the Oval Label: 
Like Stockinet Star Ham, best known of all Oval Label foods and 
typical of Armour quality, each of our Prepared Meats is wasteless, 
dependable and convenient. 


\ 


You are doub/y protected in buying any of Armour’s Prepared Meats 
—first, by the stamp of Uncle Sam’s inspection, and second, by the 
Armour Oval Label, the mark of highest food quality. Dealers seek- 
ing to give their customers she dest can supply you with these meats 
or other of our Quality Products in packages, including soups, fish, 
fruits, vegetables, condiments, spreads, beverages, etc. Or they 
can quickly: obtain them from a nearby Armour Branch House. 


A postal card to the Domestic Science Department, Division 12, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, will bring you a free copy of ‘‘ The Business of Being a 
Housewife,’’ which contains many tempting ways of serving Armour’s Pre- 
pared Meats, together with other valuable recipes and household information. 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
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Abroad, linoleum floors have long been used in the finest rooms of 
fine homes. And today, here in America, Blabon Art Linoleums 
are to be found in handsomely furnished living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms, nurseries, reception halls, sun-parlors—in fact, throughout 
many homes. 


Made in beautiful patterns and plain colors. Celebrated for wearing 
quality. So simple to keep clean that they make housework easier. 


Now that good reliable woven rugs and carpets are so hard to get, 
it is wise economy to put Blabon Art Linoleums on your floors. They 
come in rugs as well as by the yard. Illustrated booklet on request. 

Important Notice: —Floor-coverings made upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum. Such felt paper products have a black interior 
which is easily detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 


The George W Blabon Company Philadelphia 


Established 68 years 


Look for the name 
“ Hygeia”’ on package, 
breast and food-cell 


This one which was 
thecauseofthechild’s . 
nearly dying? 


Or thisone—invented 
by a Physician for 
his own baby? 


The Old-Fashioned Nursing Bottle 
has a choked neck. 


The choked neck of this bottle collects 
germs and seriously interferes with 
getting bottle clean—and safe.. 


If a brush on a wire be used to swab 
out the inside of a small neck—what 
keeps the brush clean? 


The Hvgeia Nursing Bottle has no 
neck at all. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle is as 
easily cleaned as a glass tumbler. 
It is safe for baby. 


Hyégeia needs no brush to clean in- 
side—but you can get your fingers 
and a cloth in if you want to. 


Even mother’s care in washing these 
bottles fails too often to prevent baby’s 
illness. Nobody recommends this 
bottle. Ignorance, carelessness or a 
false economy alone accounts for its 
selling at all. 


The average servant can be trusted 
to keep a Hygeia clean. Physicians, 
nurses, druggists, thinking mothers 
recommend the Hyégeia Nursing 
Bottle. Always ask your druggist 
for the Hygeia by name. 


Many physicians believe that the sole cause of summer com- 
plaint is the dirty nursing bottle. 


Milk is one of the quickest known germ breeders. Millions of 
disease germs can develop in an hour in the tiniest milk-fleck. 
This pin-point of infection will instantly poison a bottle of the 
purest, cleanest, and highest grade milk. 


HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Inc., 1206 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOTTLE 


Getting the Greatest Food 
Value Out of Your Garden 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


Of the things you plant but once a part at 
least can be within the garden limits. Along the 
north boundary can very well be planted one 
or more rows of asparagus. This vegetable is 
both a tonic food and one containing consider- 
able protein. The roots should be a foot apart, 
and twenty-five to fifty plants should yield an 
abundance for an ordinary family. Thus a 
single row close to the fence, or at most a dou- 
ble row, will occupy but little space, since the 
= can stand as close to each other as two 

eet. 

If the plants grow vigorously they will reach 
a height of five feet or more and make a fairly 
dense shade. That makes it easy to keep the 
weeds down. For the same reason the plants 
should stand along the northern side of the 
garden so as not to shade the lower growth. 
Rhubarb, being one of these lower growths, 
can be placed along any border. Half a dozen 
good plants will yield a surprising quantity of 
this good spring tonic. A few horse-radish 
plants can also stand along the border. A row 
or two of winter onions occupy little room and 
produce such early scallions that they are well 
worth planting. 

Like asparagus, winter onions once planted 
yield for years. New shoots spring up from the 
root each year, which come early and can be 
eaten as scallions; and little onion sets are 
borne on the tops of the stalks in place of 
the seed balls found on the ordinary onions. 
Winter onions have not received the attention 
they deserve. 

Higher growths, such as bush fruits, are 
better planted outside the garden proper, 
though they, too, can be planted along the 
borders of the garden if necessary. Dwarf 
varieties of most fruits and berries can be had 
these days. Dwarf trees can be planted within 
ten to fifteen feet of one another, depending 
upon the varieties. Thus it should be possible 
to have several fruit trees in any yard of ordi- 
nary size, for these trees can be made a part of 
the ornamental scheme and planted in the side 
yard as well as the back. Ina yard 50 by 150 
feet it should be possible to have a row or two 
of dwarf trees extending the width of the yard, 
in addition to a generous garden plot. Thus it 
oa be possible to have several kinds of 

ruit. 


F ONE is particularly fond of some given 

kind of fruit, as apples, it might be better to 
plant a tree of standard size, grafted with scions 
of several varieties of the fruit. One such tree, 
full grown, will have a spread of thirty to forty 
feet, but such a spread will be reached only 
after many years. Such a tree will bear many 
bushels of fruit, the quantity depending upon 
how prolific your particular tree happens to be. 
By grafting, one can have a season-long suc- 
cession of fruit, beginning with Yellow Trans-: 
parent, or some other good early variety, and 
including autumn apples like the Wealthy and 
the Smokehouse, and good winter varieties 
such as the Wagener, the Baldwin, the 
Delicious, and others. 

Or it may be that an old apple tree already 
exists in your back yard. Perhaps it bears fruit 
of little worth. Within three or four years such 
a tree can be so changed by grafting that it will 
bear fruit of the best quality. In our own 


orchard we have one hundred dwarf trees that 
stand as ‘fillers’? between trees of standard 
size. A number of old trees that bore inferior 
fruit I have changed by grafting into trees with 
fruit of the first class. 

And purely as a novelty we are raising a 
“sample tree’—we call it our “rainbow 
tree’’—that shall bear specimens of every kind 
of apple in our orchard. A vigorous tree of good 
size should easily yield ten bushels of fruit; 
and this quantity spread over the summer and 
autumn months, with something left over for 
winter storage, should be a welcome addition 
to any table. 

But a standard tree will hardly bear short of 
five to seven years, whereas a dwarf will produce 
fruit much quicker. Its yield, however, is small. 


ANY persons, perhaps, will be deterred 

from attempting to do anything with an 
old fruit tree by the notion that grafting is a 
very difficult operation and can be performed 
only by experts. The fact is that grafting is as 
simple as matching two lengths of figured wall 
paper. Anyone can doit. Write to your state 
agricultural college or the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and you will receive 
full and explicit directions. If you take pleas- 
ure in growing things you wiil have double 
satisfaction in remaking a worthless old tree 
into a valuable one. 

Between the trees in one’s fruit plantation 
one can profitably plant strawberries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, currants and any other bush 
fruits or low growths one desires. Their culti- 
vation will hasten the growth of the trees as 
well. Indeed there is no reason why a house- 
holder with a moderate-size yard should not 
have a succession of both fruits and vegetables 
of his own raising. 

For instance, we have strawberries that be- 
gin to bear in mid-June. (Our latitude is that 
of Central Pennsylvania.) We have cherries 
that ripen by late June or early July; raspber- 
ries that bear during all of July and part of 
August; apples that ripen during late July and 
August, and other varieties that mature during 
the autumn; blackberries that ripen close on 
the heels of the raspberries, and so on. To be 
sure, we have plenty of ground. But anyone, 
by taking thought, can plan for his yard a 
similar succession of bush and tree fruits of 
either the dwarf or standard sizes, according to 
the space at his command. 

Anyone who has a back-yard plot 50 by 75 
feet can well have both a fruit plantation and a 
vegetable garden. A plot 50 by 50, worked in- 
tensively, will provide most of the vegetables, 
potatoes excepted, for an average family, and 
even some early potatoes can be raised. Anda 
plot 25 by 50 will yield a surprising quantity of 
bush and tree fruits. 

American gardening has been like much else 
in American life—all too casual. The war has 
shown us what we really can accomplish by ap- 
plication. With millions fewer workers we have 
produced millions more tons of products be- 
cause we have organized our efforts and worked 
at our best pace. If we will organize our gar- 
dening so as to produce maximum food value, 
and do our gardening in the same spirit we 
have shown in doing other war work, we shall 
be amazed at the results. 


Shall the Kitchen in Our 
Home Go? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


Once get rid of prejudice and set to work to 
establish and to improve the system, and 
cheapen it, and the same miracle will come to 
pass which the present generation has seen 
in the refrigerating and shipping of California 
and Florida fruit and in the distribution of the 
fisheries and the packing houses. 

In other words, that which might at first be 
considered an objection is in reality the strong- 
est argument in favor of central kitchens, 
namely, their cost compared with the cost of 
the operation of private kitchens. 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby, a social student and 
economist of the first rank in England, asserts 


_ that the English central kitchens have, during 


the war, cut down waste and inefficiency and 
promoted health. He says: 

““In the face of their success, it would be as 
great a mistake to discontinue them as to re- 
sume the private transportation of mail matter 
or to substitute wells for the city waterworks, 

“The establishment of national kitchens in 
England has been so successful that I submit 
them to thoughtful students of social and 
domestic problems throughout the world, in 
the belief that they will be no less valuable. 

“Tn no other sphere of present-day civiliza- 
tion can be found such waste and inefficiency 
as are connected with the daily supply and 
preparation of food. Cooking is not only one 
of the lower arts, but is a department of 
applied chemistry. Such being the facts, we 
usually assume that every woman is a ‘born 
cook’ or could be made into all that is needed 
by a brief course of training. In no other 
sphere of technique do we make this assump- 
tion. Yet upon the proper use of food, every 
other activity, personal, social, industrial, na- 
tional and international, depends.” 

Doctor Saleeby also points out that the 
central kitchens are agents of food conservation 


not only because the waste of the private 
kitchens is cut down, but also, through the 
superior digestibility of well-cooked food, by 
eliminating the less obvious waste in the ali- 
mentary canal. 

Yet when all this is said and admitted, there 
is usually to be met the objector who arises 
and says complacently: 

“All that is very well, but at our house we 
prefer home cooking.” 

One of the most brilliant of American women 
economists always turns like a flash at this 
remark and thunders: ‘Whose home?” 

What of the homes whose home cooking is 
far below the standard of digestibility and 
nourishment because all women are not by 
nature cooks and never do learn food values 
or any of the principles of dietetics? 

One of the great uses of the food conserva- 
tion movement in America has been something 
which nobody foresaw. It has been our educa- 
tion in the fact that the standard of food in 
America is far below the standard which the 
conservation agitation has set—of course ex- 
clusive of waste. There is an appalling num- 
ber of cards showing not meatless days but 
meatless weeks as the habit of the house for 
years. Moreover, the discovery of the propor- 
tion of the malnourished in the men present- 
ing themselves for physical examination has 
startled and Caseed the nation. Thus when 
the average is cast, some day, it may be dis- 
covered that not only to minimize waste but to 
raise the standard of nourishment in the homes 
of the world, the centralized cooked food 
supply and distribution must be evolved and 
made economically available. 

In short, the next word in food conservation 
and in health promotion may be this: 

The private kitchen must go the way of the 
spinning wheel, of which it is the contemporary. 
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Introducing 
The New Printzess 
Spring Styles 


HIS spring, when you 


~ buy a coat or suit, insist 

on style,demand quality and 

seek value. The Printzess Dis- 
TINCTION IN Dress label is 


placed only on garments that 


combine style, quality and value 
in happy unity. 


DISTINCTION IN DRESS 


Each of the many distinctive Printzess 
models. expresses the newest in Paris 
thought adapted to the American 
woman’s ideal. You will delight in 
the durable all-wool fabrics; the exquisite 
hand-finished tailoring assures perma- 
nence to the perfect fit and smart lines 
that will endure through several seasons, 
yet the prices are pleasingly moderate. 


The name of the Printzess dealer in 
your town and a copy of our Spring 
Style Booklet, an authoritative guide to 
correct dress, sent upon request. 


Tue Printz-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Paris New York 
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ic And in many other 


ways, too— 


With the coffee, certainly—serve 
walauts— because they lend the 
final satisfying touch to any dinner. 
But don’t overlook the many 
other ways in which walnuts may 
be used to add delicious variety and 
real food value to the menu. 

In breads and cakes—in all kinds 
of salads —in many dressings — in 
candies —and as a relish between 
courses—walnuts combinea highly 
concentrated form of nutriment 
with a distinctive appeal to the 
palate. 

Use walnuts all the year round 
because they provide maximum 
bodily energy with minimum waste. 

Ask your dealer for Diamond Brand 
California Walnuts—the brand that guar- 4 
antees you the pick of California's finest 
_— crop. Try the recipes given. below and 
| note how the family enjoys these delicious, 
wholesome, nutritious foods. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
A purely co-operative, non-profit organization 
of over 3000 growers 


A highly concentrated food 


Walnut meats form a highly concentrated food, containing very little 
water (2.5%) and much fat (63.4%). The protein content is high 
(16.6%), as is also that of carbohydrates (16.1%). 


The fuel value of walnuts compares most favorably with other foods, 


being over four times that of eggs. 


WALNUTS 3180 calories per Ib. 
Bacon ogo calories per |b. 
Cream Cheese 1885 calories per |b. 
Beefsteak 1090 calories per |b. 


Walnut Bread 


One-half cup sugar, 2 cups milk, 4 
cups flour,! cup chopped walnuts, 8 
level teaspoons baking powder, a little 
salt. Mix the dry ingredients, then add 
milk. Let stand 20 minutes. Bake in a 
deep pan in a slow oven. 


Simple Walnut Cake 


One cup sugar, 4 cup butter, }2 cup 
milk, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1% cups flour, 1 large cup chopped 
walnuts. Flavor with vanilla. Cream 
butter and sugar, add eggs, well beaten, 
then milk and flavoring. Sift flour and 

i baking powder together, add to first 
i mixture, lastly add nuts and beat well. 
Bake in sheet. Frost with white or choc- 
olate icing. Place half walnuts on top 
so that, when cut, each piece has half a 
walnut for decoration. 


Walnut Cookies 


Two cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, )2 teaspoon salt, % cup short- 
ening,1 cup sugar, % cup milk,1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, I cup chopped walnut 
meats. Cream shortening and sugar, add 
vanilla, milk and dry ingredients, well 
sifted, and walnuts. Roll thin on floured 
board; cut in rounds; bake 10 minutes 
in hotoven. Cookies made by this recipe 
will be crisp, but not hard. 


DIAMOND BRAND 


Cream 881 calories per Ib. 
Eggs 695 calories per Ib. 
Mackerel 620 calories per Ib. 


Walnut Pudding 


Beat yolks of 3 eggs until thick and 
light colored. Add gradually % cup sug- 
ar, 4 cup soft bread crumbs, a scant % 
cup of farina, and the whites of 3 eggs, 
beaten stiff. Fold in % cup of walnut 
meats, broken in pieces, and bake in lay- 
ers in slow oven 30 minutes. Put to- 
gether, and serve with cream sauce. 


Walnut Fruit Salad 


Cut up 2 apples fine,1 banana, 2 slices 
of pineapple, 6 marshmallows and % 
cup walnut meats broken up. Mix with 
a good oil or cooked dressing. Serve on 
a lettuce leaf. 


Walnut Candy 
( Panoche) 


Three cups brown sugar, 1 cup milk, 
butter size of walnut, 1 cup of broken 
walnuts,! teaspoon vanilla, pinch of salt. 
Boil sugar, milk and butter until firm 
when tried in cold water. Remove from 
the fire and stir. When partially cooled 
add the vanilla and walnuts. Beat until 
creamy. Pour into buttered pans tocool. 


California Walnuts 


\ 


and whirled and swirled about a Fifth 
Avenue store window, each determined 
to see because so many others were wanting to 
see, or because someone had said to them or in 


Mine of people crowded and pressed 


their hearing: ‘‘ Whatever you do, don’t fail to 


see that picture in Blank’s window!” 

It came my turn and at last I stood before 
what had been proclaimed as the most typical,- 
and certainly what was the most talked-about, 
painting among the many furnished by world- 
renowned artists to decorate the Avenue of the 
Allies during the Fourth Liberty Loan drive. It 
proved to be a simple thing in black and white, 
representing a widow mantled in her heavy 
veil, her face lost to view as she held a crumpled... 
pocket handkerchief to it, while on the table 
before her lay a newspaper casualty list, carry- 
ing, apparently, the name of her son. Below 
was the caption: ‘She gave her all.” 

One couldn’t look long; the tears fell too fast. 
But as I pulled myself free from the crowding 
pack, the query flashed into my mind: Just why 
should the widow-mother be regarded as the 
typical American mother of a soldier? And 
the answer came back thunderingly: Because 
she is typical; because there are far more widow- 
mothers than widower-fathers, far more widow- 
mothers than the laws of natural life justify. 


‘THE thing haunted me; I went on thinking 

about it; I realized all at once that we have’ 
about nine middle-aged widows, especially of 
the “‘comfortably fixed” type, to one widower 
of the same class throughout the length and 
breadth of America; that every considerable 
social group is marked by middle-aged women 
living out their lives alone; that the corridors 
of all the great debarkation hospitals are marked‘ 
by widows coming to meet their home-returning 
soldier sons; and splendid young heroes who 
would arouse such stirring pride in “‘dad” must 
go back to mothers only. 

Then I thought how eager these young men 
were for civilian life; how eager to take up their 
places as heads of families, responsible males 
protecting their mates and their young; how 
eager they were to put themselves once again 
into the very harness that a few months—or: 
years—earlier they threw off with such zest at 
the call to arms. 

And I thought how now, in spite of wounds 
and even amputations, they were coming home 
to us rugged and ruddy from an outdoor life, 
with the glow of health in their faces and the 
ring of health in their voices, throwing the* 
average throng that emerges from store and 
office and factory into pallid comparison. 

But even so, I asked, will the women these 
young men marry endure the strain of life as 
have their maternal elders, while an unjusti- 
fiable proportion of the young men themselves, 
a couple of decades hence, are doomed to drop 
out, leaving their work half done, their gift half 
delivered, their lives half spent? Leaving wid- 
ows—the very sweethearts perhaps to whom 
they are now hurrying on winged feet—to travel 
the latter part of the journey alone? 

What, I asked, is the matter with our plan of 
life that success should take such heavy toll? 
The war has done more than anything else since 
the world began to make men and women 
actual hand-in-hand comrades. Can’t the 
women carry on with this idea by turning now 
to home and civil life with an awakened realiza- 
tion that something is wrong with both, that 
there is a definite situation to be relieved, and 
set their faces valiantly toward relieving it? 

Where is the truth? 


BELIEVE we shall find the trouble to be just 

this: Life requires the balanced ration all the 
way through; men as well as women to con- 
tinue on, barring accident, to a natural ripening 
must have play proportionate to work, laughter 
to tears, exercise to confinement, variety to 
monotony. The pendulum of life must swing 
steadily from extreme to extreme. When it 
fails to do so nature takes her toll—oh, how 
cruelly!—in hardened joy arteries, hardened 
blood arteries—the snapped cord. 

The difficulty of maintaining a balanced life 
ration for our men has grown out of the radical 
change in their daily habits; from pioneers, 
each one living naturally and performing many 
tasks and using many resources, we have become 
a nation of specialists, with each man perform- 
ing just one task; and with almost no sliding 
scale between the two modes of life. 

We have pretty generally come from the soil 
and from everyday trades and practices within 
the past fifty or one hundred years. Our fore- 
fathers farmed, or at least made extensive 
gardens, providing for their own tables and 
storing up foods for winter; they built things 
out of crude materials; and met their everyday 
needs and provided their everyday pleasures 
out of their own skill, invention and industry. 


to One Widower? 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


_ Our genius has gone faster than our readjust- 
ment. We still love to produce and harvest and 
store. Instinct pulls us back toward the ele- 
mental activities, while the changed habit of life, 
caused by the rapid accumulation of wealth, 
concentrated business methods and consequent 
commercial obligations, has removed from the 
male half of the race the privilege of following 
instinct, and settled him down to one job. 


LONG with the development of specialists 
we have developed the American “one and 
only” idea; we are the greatest “‘one and only”’ 
people on the face of the earth; we stand in 
line for hours for a chance to hear the “‘one and 
only” singer or see the ‘one and only”’ actress; 
we must employ a certain dentist, tailor and sur- 
geon; for our vacationing we must go to certain 
locations on the beach or in the mountains—as 
though God had been partial. 

While all the time there are as many stars off 
Broadway as ever shone in that tinselly firma- 
ment, and glorious stretches of ocean-washed 
shore line are left to wash alone and wondrous 
mountains have their grandeur uninvaded while 
sticky, dusty humans strive and struggle for a 
place to summer in certain selected locations, 
selected—goodness knows why—because some- 
one—goodness knows who—recommended them 
as the ‘‘ene and only” resort. 

The shrewd old family physician tells us we 
are looking a bit seedy—‘‘ better shut up shop 
and go fishing for a spell” —and we pass him by 
with an indulgent smile to go on to a famous 
nerve specialist and be told we must take an 
expensive “‘rest cure’’—which we are ready to 
mortgage the car to take, so important is the 
prescription coming from the “one and only” 
prescriber. 

With all our vaunted freedom and democracy 
we are the most harnessed up and tight-grooved 
people in all the world; we have no independ- 
ence of thought and action in our daily pro- 
grams. This attitude of mind has set up, on the 
other hand, a tremendous reward in wealth and 
prestige for that person who can put himself 


‘into the position of being the “one and only.” 


It is this reward that inspires the runners in 
the breathless race. 


\JEITHER can we shrug our shoulders and 
iN dismiss responsibility, for we have made the 
position of the unsuccessful man anything but 
an enviable one.: To escape the odium of being 
in this class, the ambitious man finds he must 
center his entire energy on his one task. He 
goes out on a limb; the more he specializes the 
farther he goes out into the branches, while all 
the time his balance lies in the big trunk and the 
roots full of live raw sap. His aged, developed 
life can never get back to the trunk. When he 
wants to relax he finds he cannot redistribute 
his energy. 

He suffers keenly because, while his many 
faculties are neglected to strengthen one, they 
have not wholly passed out of him—they are 
merely passing. It’s the tooth with the dying 
nerve that keeps us awake nights, not the sound 
tooth or the wholly dead tooth. 

A peasant gets along fairly well so far as liv- 
ing out his full years is concerned, in his clod- 
dish, limited way, for everything in him has just 
about perished through the toiling habit of 
centuries but the power to struggle for bread. 
His muscles have hardened to the requirements 
of his life, while his brain has become deadened 
to extraneous appeals; he does not burn him- 
self up mentally. We might say he has reached 
an ideal state—like the tooth with the nerve 
killed—from the viewpoint of success exactions; 
but, looking deeper, we find that nature is 
antagonistic to the dead tooth, and tries to 
throw it off; perhaps she doesn’t care much 
more for the all but dead man. 

Let us follow through a day with a man who 
not so very long ago—in his near ancestry if 
not in his own personal life—was plowing land, 
riding a horse he had himself broken to rein 
and saddle, felling trees and hewing out logs 
for a home, digging wells, bringing water power 
into control, driving a herd of cattle—in other 
words, eternally active in mind and body, re- 
ducing some wild thing to tameness, with no 
question between an eight and an eighteen hour 
day—let us follow through a typical day as he 
now lives it. 

His time, he considers, is too valuable for a 
moment of it to be wasted. A street car or 
his motor takes him to his office building; an 
elevator carries him to his floor; his stenog- 
rapher hands him his mail; he dictates his 
letters and turns to his routine. We will say 
he is an eye specialist. His first patient comes 
in. He puts little disks over the patient’s eyes, 
directs his attention to a chart covered with 
letters and bars, and begins: ‘‘How far down 
can you read? What lines can you see clearest? 
Is it worse now—or better?” Pa 


He writes a prescription, makes another ap- 
pointment with the patient, rings his bell, the 
patient goes out and another comesin. He puts 
on the disks, he walks to the chart. ‘‘ How far 
down can you read? What lines do you see 
clearest? Is it worse now—or better?” 

He writes a prescription, makes an appoint- 
ment for the patient to come again, rings his 
bell, the patient goes out and another comes in. 
He puts on the disks, he walks to the chart. 
“‘How far down can you read? What lines do 
you see clearest?” . . . 

Want me to go on? You would throw down 
this magazine in hopeless boredom if I should 
repeat his formula as often as he goes through 
it in one hour; and yet he goes through it many 
hours each day. Maybe he stops for lunch, but 
the chances are he is too busy; some days he 
has the variety of an operation to perform—on 
eyes, always eyes; he eats, breathes, sleeps and 
dreams eyes; when he has time to read, he pores 
over the latest professional journals on eyes. 

His day over, he signs the letters which his 
stenographer places before him, his elevator 
takes him to the ground floor, his car takes him 
to his home, his wife takes his coat—‘“‘ You look 
tired, dear; let me’””—and abandons a plan she 
had in mind for a concert that evening. 

He has used that day, and that is his day 
repeated close on to three hundred and sixty- 
five times a year for ten—twenty—thirty years. 
He has used, of the organsand resources supplied 
him for his journey through life, one narrow 
range of thought—eyes, eyes, eyes; one range 
of words—‘‘ How far down can youread? . . 
Is it worse now—or better?”; one set of mus- 
cles—those required in his right hand to make 
out a prescription, and the leg muscles neces- 
sary to carry him to the chart, to the elevator, 
to his car, to his wife. If there is anything more 
in his day it is pretty sure to be a round of 
billiards «* his club in the atmosphere of other 
fagged men and their tobacco smoke. 


S IT any wonder such a man invariably pro- 

nounces with stern emphasis, when his boy’s 
future is up for discussion: “I’d rather see my 
son dead than to follow my profession.” 

Suppose he is a high-class salesman and goes 
daily to a large, exclusive store, that wondrous 
paradise of exquisite possibilities that is always 
haunting the beauty-loving woman’s dreams. 
He hurries out of bed, hurries down his coffee, 
hurries to his train or car, reaches his store and 
hurries to his department—a narrow stall com- 
pletely surrounded, we will say, by silks. 

His first customer comes in, a fat, bustling 
woman bent on large-figure brocades. He in- 
clines his head, smiles pleasantly, shows her the 
brocades. Next comes Mrs. Castortilt, inter- 
ested in spun-glass silk. He inclines his head, 
smiles pleasantly, displays before her critical 
eyes the spun-glass silks. Next comesan anxious 
mother on the quest of pink silk of sufficient 
delicacy for her daughter’s first party dress. He 
inclines his head, smiles pleasantly and helps 
her determine the shade —eventually acqui- 
escing, however, from that salesman’s first com- 
mandment that the customer is always right. 

Now, just try inclining your head, smiling 
pleasantly and engaging yourself attentively in 
a business that does not concern you person- 
ally—like clothing the world in silk—for one 
hour; then multiply this by ten, that by three 
hundred and sixty-five and that by ten— 
twenty—thirty years. Already dizzily come 
staggering into my mind fragments from a far- 
off childhood’s game: 


How'd she die? 
She died doing this 


with a row of wagging kiddy heads furnishing 
monotonous accompaniment. 


AKE any one of the professions, businesses 

or trades with which you are intimate, and 
go through the actual day of a hard-working, 
ambitious man who is following his calling with 
unflagging determination to put his family into 
a better position and provide for an easy old 
age for himself and his wife, and you will get 
an idea of the limited number of muscles used, 
and the limited thought range. 

Then compare this business or professional 
day, without prejudice, from a muscle-and- 
mind-using standpoint with that of the typical, 
ambitious-natured domestic woman. We must 
remember, first, that aside from the flat dwell- 
ing city woman, the’ life of the average home 
woman has not changed materially in the nature 
of its interests and duties from ancestral habit. 
In all time the little girl has taken her doll into 
her arms and begun to be a mother, while the 
little boy has jumped astride a broomstick and 
his horse would begin to buck even though he 


never in his life saw a bucking horse. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 -i* 


For Light Desserts 


(ELATINE, whipped 

cream and white-of- 

egg desserts are improved in 

flavor and food value by 

adding DROMEDARY 
COCOANUT. 


The flavor of Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut blends delightfully with fruit 
jellies or fruit salads. Cocoanut is 
a substantial food which adds much 
to the heartiness of the dessert. 


Dromedary Cocoanut is most 
economical. Every shred keeps 
fresh, sweet and moist to the last 
—there is no waste. It comes 
ready for use. Every package is 
guaranteed. Buy one today. 


Cocoanut Whip 
1 cup boiling water 
1 tablespoon cold water 3 tablespoons sugar 
1 egg white 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
2 tablespoons Dromedary Cocoanut 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water, add the cup of © 
boiling water and stir until gelatine is dissolved. 
Add sugar and fruit juice, strain and set aside to cool. 
When thick, beat with an egg beater until frothy and 
add the stiffly beaten white of the egg. Fold in the 
cocoanut and beat until it holds its shape. Mold and 
serve with orange sauce. 


1 teaspoon gelatine 


Many appetizing 
suggestions for the 
use of cocoanut in 
light desserts, sal- 
ads, sugarless frost- 
ings and candies are 
giveninour new book, 
“DROMEDARY 
WAR -TIME RECI- 
PES.”” Sent FREE 
on request. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B, 
375 Washington St., New York 
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There’s the cheer and charm of colors, and the 
downright economy of durability in 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


-— 


OLID toned, they spread the broad expanse of 
rich colors across your floors and strike the key- 
note of your color schemes. Soft grays and blue and 
rose, deep greens and browns and black—the dainty 
shades so seldom found and the darker tones as well, 
are all included in the Klearflax range. 


-— 


— 


In bedrooms, especially, Klearflax Linen Rugs give 
a restful, livable note and charming beauty—and in 
every other room in the house, as well. And always 
their sturdy wearing quality is the strength of linen 
—the thoroughbred of fabrics—so thick and heavy 
that it weighs four pounds to the yard. You have 
never seen such linen—you have never seen such 


Reversible, dust-resisting, moth- 


proof, thick, flat lying, and richly 
colored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are 

Send to our Duluth office for ‘“The Rug and the Color Scheme.”’ 
This 36 page book explains how to plan any room. 15 c in stamps. 


> 


— 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs 
in Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, 
Grays, Browns, Rose and Natu- 
ral Buff, in all standard rug sizes 
and any lengths or shape. 


economical rugs for every room 
in the house. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE 212 FIFTH AVENUE 


Her Health and™ 
Beauty as wife and 
mother depend: upon 


her growing body is 


developed zow. 


TRADE MARK 


Insist’on the name ‘Ferris’ on the garment 


cferris Corset Waists 


carefully and gently train the young girl’s form to a beautiful figure at matu- 
rity. Correct support is given by light, flexible steels and rows of cording. 


Women who dislike the uncomfortable pressure of ordinary corsets find 
comfort and smart lines in Ferris Corsets and Corset Waists. 


A variety of attractive models in Corset Waists and Corded Corsets for 
every age. 


Write for Illustrated Style Book— Free 
Special Booklet of Maternity Corsets— Free 


q Leading Stores Sell Ferris Corsets and Corset Waists 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-50-52 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 


Why Nine Widows to One 
Widower? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


To-day—as yesterday—the little girl grows 
up and goes right on satisfying her nature, with 
babies, housekeeping and visiting; while the 
little boy is directed sternly away from his 
instinct for wild life, free space and action 
to the steady pursuit of some one indoor 
specialty. One instinct is fostered, the in- 
stinct for providing for motherhood, "which in 
itself is the strongest of all instincts. But 
while the mother’s duties keep her steadily 
among her household idols, the father’s duties 
of provisioning take him entirely out of touch 
with the life that he is working to protect. 

Let us bring this clearly before us: When 
the father leaves the breakfast table for his 
office, the mother turns to superintending her 
household, getting her children off to school, 
planning dinner, darning, mending; she answers 
the telephone, answers the doorbell, dismisses 
a peddler, sees a friend who hadn’t a minute 
to stop and stopped sixty minutes, attends a 
club meeting, writes a club paper while watch- 
ing a cake bake, sews for a charity bazaar, 
takes a run through the shopping district, with 
an eye on bargains for Tom and Sally, writes 
a letter to her sister and one to a friend in 
distress, not forgetting the one to her hus- 
band’s mother—he never has time. 

A busy day—yes; a breathless day—but 
contrast it with her husband’s from the view- 
point of variety, as well as close kinship to 
elemental, instinctive yearnings and ancestral 
habits. 


BSERVE first her contacts: natural, free, 

untrammeled, saying pretty generally what 
she thinks, with neighbors, friends, trades- 
men, her children, her club mates; observe her 
physical exercise, how every muscle is used 
going “‘up and down stairs and in my lady’s 
chamber,” to say nothing of the physical 
phases of many of her duties; her sympathies 
are constantly drawn upon by her children, 
their accidents and problems; she employs a 
knowledge of chemistry—in baking; of design- 
ing—in making over little dresses; of current 
events—in her club paper. 

She stoops to kiss her manly little son as he 
starts off to school, and stands a minute watch- 
ing him proudly, her thoughts detached from 
realities as she follows on with her vision of 
his future. She goes out under the trees to 
hang some pieces of linen on the line, and 
pauses to contemplate the shell-like tints in 
the mackerel sky, the flight of swift birds, the 
new green things budding out, or blooming, or 
casting their seed—for even the city flat- 
dwelling man of the succeeding sort sooner or 
later gets his family a country or suburban 
home and she has all these things. When 
tired, she can at least rest for a few moments, 
perhaps even take twenty winks. 

She runs the full gamut every day. You 
can’t locate a muscle in her body that is not 
used, or a resource in her mind that is not 
drawn upon. The multiplicity of duties may 
in her words leave her a ‘“‘ wreck,” but she is a 
wreck evenly, and with sufficient rest can gen- 
erally be restored. The burden has not been 
carried by one limited set of muscles with one 
narrow range of thought; here again ancestry 
has prepared her to handle these duties. 

Naturally, men who have worked in a groove 
for a long time get to seeing things through 
the inflamed vision of a tense, overstrained, un- 
balanced organism. Having little actual part 
in the households their narrow-grooved lives 
are supporting, they do not receive compen- 
sation day by day. They become sleepless, 
restless and what is commonly known as 
“nervous.” Easily irritated, they lose poise 
and self-control. 

As time goes on, and they get no relief from 
the ever-increasing rigidity of their lives, one 
of three things happens: Such a man comes to 
his senses, lets loose and grabs for a new hold 
in time to save himself; or he disgraces his 
family with some violent outbreak against the 
conventions; or, fatally sick from life starva- 
tion, he contributes one more member to the 
constantly growing widow groups. He cannot 
go on and endure; that is proved. 


ITH our American last-minute methods, 

often the man is warned of his danger too 
late; he checks himself and pathetically tries to 
relax, but he cannot do so. He has no elas- 
ticity, no tendrils of lightness or pleasure with 
which to take hold of anything outside the 
routine he has established for himself, and 
which has set up a‘dangerous rigidity in his 
body and mind. Put him through physical 
exercises under a trainer, and his mind remains 
at his desk; massage him, but the masseur 
cannot massage his thoughts. You cannot 
graft a live limb onto a withered one; there 
must be life to take hold of life; and always 
and forever nature quietly steals away neg- 
lected resources. We only keep by giving; we 
only store by using. 

The elemental love of freedom accounts for 
the boys in all time who have run away to 
sea, become tramps, or gone West”’; the strike 
is an outcome of monotony in modern employ- 
ments; the naughty little boy who throws a 
stone through the window is only registering 
his revolt against established behavior—if he 
didn’t throw the stone he might have a spasm, 
so he throws the stone and lets someone else 
have the spasm; already, at certain well-known 
sources of information, letters are on record 
from enlisted boys who didn’t get to France, 
asking earnestly ‘‘Can’t you find us another 
war somewhere?” They feel defrauded; that 
elemental fire did not have its chance to blaze 
up—and out. 


Nature is trying hard to hammer her human 
beings into balanced products. She doesn’t 
intend that man shall narrow himself down to 
limited work. When he persists in this sort of 
thing she makes it good and tiresome, just as 
she makes a stomach throw off poison for self- 
protection. She looks upon man as her favored 
crop and tries to protect him against himself 
for the sake of the future. He is producing 
equipment and forming ideals for those who 
come after. The only hope for the uptrend of 
the race lies in keeping him in a state of 
balance. 

The eternal motion of life leaves us no such 
simple problem as achieving a certain fixed 
station of desirability and holding fast to that; 
the only thing that can be fixed and stable is 
the understanding that man must ever adjust 
and readjust himself to life in order to keep 
his balance. 


} adn man is just a little boy; you’ ve only 
to get him the right toys. I was in the 
country recently on a visit to two highly devel- 
oped literary people who had lately purchased 
a New England farm. ‘‘I’ll go dig the beets!” 
the man excitedly proclaimed after a candle- 
light breakfast. ‘‘I’ll gather them up,” his 
wife responded joyously. 

In a three days’ stay I heard not a word of 
art or literature, but all about churning, mak- 
ing cider, spraying trees, the habits of sheep, 
pigs and poultry. Quaintly enough, the grand- 
parents of this pair performed these very 
duties as their serious business, striving to 
acquire sufficient means to educate their chil- 
dren for something better. 

Thus we go round and round on the wheel, 
now up, now down, never fixed. A well- known 
nerve specialist cultivates strawberries that 
cost him about a dollar apiece by the time they 
ripen, but they more than pay for themselves 
in the balance they provide him. A Wall 
Street financier works for a couple of hours 
every morning in an airy basement at a car- 
penter’s bench, honestly sweating like any 
day laborer earning his right to bread. A 
nation-wide sewing-machine salesman prac- 
tices an hour on a pipe organ before going to 
his daily conflict with opposing minds. 

But none of these men have become con- 
tributors to the rapidly increasing widow 
groups; it is those others, those who thought 
such men as these a bit off to waste good time 
on such trivial matters, to say nothing of hav- 
ing daily to get up an hourlor so earlier than 
the swallowing of a cup of coffee demands. 

A drawback to many sports recommended 
by medical men is that they do not reach down 
deeply enough into an American man’s ele- 
mental nature, into his ancestral habits, to 
furnish the far swing of the pendulum that 
his concentrated business life requires. An 
Englishman or a Scot will leave business any 
afternoon for a social cup of tea or for golf. To 
our men the tea is absurd-—feminine—and 
they are a bit slow about grafting on golf 
playing. They can more readily relax by dig- 
ging in good mother earth or nailing up a box 
or going fishing; it’s a rest to go back, to ease 
the strain of the long stretch toward a higher 
evolution. 


ND every man loves to live in his extremes. 
Just recall the peace-day celebration on 
Fifth Avenue, when soldiers and sailors jubi- 
lantly dragged after them battered tin cans 
blew their shrill toy whistles and wore frivolous 
caps and placards—the same doughty warriors 
who helped to put the fear of God in the 
German heart with bayonet and machine gun 
when living in their other extreme. 

Aptitude at some crude, natural occupation 
or love of some outdoor sport is sure to be 
planted deep within each of us from ancestry 
or youthful habit; when we fasten our balance 
to this we stand a good chance of making the 
attachment secure; a strong hook is there to 
catch and hold it fast. 

Life grows stale if not used while in motion; 
water is not the only drink that must be 
quaffed as it sparkles; drudgery is but another 
word for work gone stale and flat from routine. 

The man of the family is in the position of 
the helmsman; he must keep his mind on the 
port and his eye on the chart; it lies primarily 
with his steering mate to see where all this 
concentrated steering is taking him, whether 
the port is worth the price. 

It lies primarily with the women of the 
nation—with those oncoming wives of our two 
millions and more of fighting men—to attempt 
a radical readjustment of their lives. 

It is not an easy task to reconstruct oneself 
and one’s way of life, but this is an era when 
men are attempting almost unbelievable tasks, 
learning all over again, from the ground floor 
up, how to live and work, how to walk—and 
how to see; bringing hitherto neglected re- 
sources into development; acquiring new ac- 
complishments; veritably becoming new men. 

Can’t we have a new woman to match these 
new men? A woman of wider vision and 
greater understanding, the conserver of her 
mate as well as.of the race? A woman who will 
say, and mean ft, and live it: a balanced ration 
for all—first, and luxuries afterward? 

Let us then begin at once to cultivate simple 
tastes and elemental pleasures, seeing that it 
is far happier, as well as better for the race, 
that the two should spend their entire time on 
earth together, even if they live in a cottage 
and walk to their social centers, than that the 
man should perish early in the business of in- 
suring her a palace and a limousine to enjoy in 
her later years—alone. 
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One Breakfast 


To prove the deliciousness of 


Sunkist Marmalade 


Made by the Growers of Sunkist Oranges 


E’ want you to try a new American marmalade, 
made by the growers of Sunkist Oranges, the most 
delicious you’ve ever tasted. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we’ll send 
you enough for One Breakfast Free. 


_ You who like marmalade, and you who have had less 
attractive kinds, will find a new delight in this. For it is 
made as no other marmalade was ever prepared before. 


Order your ‘‘One Breakfast Free’’ now before you forget 
it and see how good it is. 


Cooked by Women 


In the Sunkist Kitchens 
From a Famous Old Scotch Recipe 


Sunkist Marmalade is made where the world’s best oranges 
grow and according to a famous old Scotch recipe. 


A Scotch woman, a connoisseur of marmalades and 
preserves who brought the recipe to this country, superin- 
tends the cooking. 


_ She uses small stoves, cooking but a few pounds at a time. 
Her hundreds of little kettles are constantly watched by a 
staff of expert women cooks. 


This individual method and care insure the real ‘‘ home 
taste’’ so desirable in all preserves. 


The free breakfast sample has a delightful surprise in 
store for you. Don’t miss this little treat. 


Just the Prime Part of the Fruit 


Our connoisseur uses only the rich juice and the yellow 
part of the peel of fresh ripe fruit from Sunkist Orange groves. 


She adds pure sugar, water and a little grapefruit or lemon 
juice—that’s all—and cooks it down as you would do it. 


The recipe-secret is in the proportions, and the point 
where the cooking stops. In fact, the flavor of Sunkist Mar- 
malade is approximated only in some rare Scotch and English 
brands which are consumed abroad. 


The marmalade is put into the jars while still warm from 
the cooking. The jars are then sealed with vacuum caps so 
all this inimitable flavor is retained. 


Send for Free Jar 


Try this rare marmalade on toast, hot biscuits, or muffins, 
or on griddle cakes. See how it replaces butter. 


You'll buy Sunkist Marmalade ever after, if you once 
know its luscious tang. 


Mark the coupon now before you turn the page and send 
it to us. Learn, at our expense, how alluring we have made 
this highly nutritious food. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Distributors 


‘‘ONE BREAKFAST FREE’’ COUPON 


Only one “free breakfast’’ can be sent to each home on this offer. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Division M-1, Los Angeles, California 
Please send’ one “‘ breakfast sample” of Sunkist Orange Marmalade Free to the 


following address. In the acceptance of your offer I am furnishing my grocer’s name 
and address. 


My name is 


Street 


City State 


My grocer’s name is 


Street 
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easy way wash safely the 
finest silks, woolens, laces 
and sheer materials 


ire lingerie, cobwebby laces, tinted chiffons, fleecy woolens and 
delicate linens, all respond quickly and charmingly to their cleansing 
with Ivory Soap Flakes. 


These gossamer flakes of genuine Ivory Soap foam into bubbling suds 
as soon as they touch lukewarm water. They make a thick, rich, lasting 
lather that softens and washes away dirt without doing the slightest 
injury to the threads of the finest fabric. 


ie 4 Do not rub, do not use uncomfortably warm water —let the flakes, not 
| your hands, do the work. 


| Ivory Soap Flakes has the same purity, whiteness and quality that have 
: made Ivory Soap in cake form the choice of the best laundresses for 
d forty years. The cleansing lather will not shrink, weaken, nor discolor 
e anything that pure water alone will not harm. 


4 At your dealer’s. 
A generous package for 10c. 


SOAP FLAKES 


The Ideal Soap for Fine Laundering in 
the Ideal Form for Fine Laundering 
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DESIGNED BY GOBNER & GATES 


HERE is such a decided 

feeling of harmony of 
design in all these bunga- 
lows that they could very 
well be built along one street, 
side by side, without one 
jarring or clashing with an- 
other, as is so often the case 
when the individual builds 
without considering what 
the houses at each side of 
him are like architecturally. 
Each could be built on a 
fifty-foot lot, although sixty 
to seventy-five feet would 
be better. However, with a 
narrower lot there would be 
no feeling of crowding. 


MONG many who are now planning to build this 
spring there are those who are asking for the 
house without a dining room, or, to speak more 
correctly, for the living room and dining room com- 
bined. To such the dining room, used as it is only 
a few hours each day, is really a waste of space, 
especially in a small house where space is at a pre- 
mium. In all the bungalow designs we are showing on 
this page we have tried, therefore, to meet this new 
demand, as well as the demand of the more conserva- 
tive people who would not feel that the house was a 
home if it did not have a dining room. 

Where the dining room and living room are com- 
bined it is possible to have a breakfast or luncheon 
alcove built off the kitchen, or a small breakfast room 
near it. This leaves the living room-dining room 
undisturbed except at dinner. In the two plans the 
front of the exterior remains the same in appearance, 
but there is a variation in the dimensions both ways. 


al 
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UVING ROOM AND DINING ROOM 


— 
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HILE all these bungalows 
have been developed with 
clapboard exteriors they would be 
equally attractive with shingle or 
with stucco finish. The latter could 
be developed over metal lath or 


hollow tile. 
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NSIDE they are all finished alike in ivory white enamel, although the woodwork could be stained or painted 
light gray or green. A dark woodwork would not be advisable, as it tends always to make a small room loo 
smaller than it really is. A light finish, on the other hand, makes it look larger. 


DESIGNED BY GOBNER & GATES 


AREFUL study of the 

various plans will show 
you how cleverly the space 
has been’ handled. The 
architects have made very 
excellent use of every avail- 
able inch. All the built-in 
features have been most 
carefully proportioned and 
placed for convenience and 
for saving the energy of the 
housewife. You willseethat 
all the rooms are well pro- 
vided with windows, and in 
most cases the doors have 
been so placed as to give 
cross drafts to insure good 
ventilation. 


SCREEN PORCH; 


we 


N EACH the walls are plas- 

tered and papered. There 
are a cellar and a hot-air 
furnace and hardwood floors; 
the porch floors and steps are 
cement, and all the plumbing 
throughout is excellent. 
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REG.U: $. PAT OFF. 


letic Underwear Every Woman 


Just as vs 
Comfortable 
shrothers 


Lady Sealpax—a Better Underwear 
for Women—sold in a Cleaner Way 


i ig you want to experience an entirely new sense of 
comfort in underwear—just slip into Lady Sealpax. 


Lady Sealpax is gracefully designed to satisfy 
the feminine fancy of every woman and yet give the 
same luxurious underwear comfort her brother enjoys. 
Easy-fitting, athletic cut—madeof soft, dainty fabrics. 
Sold in individual envelopes, at popular prices. 


If your favorite shop does not sell Lady Sealpax, 
write for booklet and mention dealer's name. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, Ladies’ Dept., Baltimore, Md. 
Also makers of Men’s Sealpax Athletic Underwear 
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The p patented ventilating section of oil 
piaces the stiff steel 


HINO! 


ONDINONDIO! 


Where are We Women Going? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


In August, 1918, a country-wide question- 
naire was sent out by the War Industries 
Board. Answers showed that 699 plants were 
running at only 74.8 per cent of their capacity, 
although making such widely used articles as 
sewing machines, wall paper, lawn mowers, 
scales, and so on. There is room in them for 
a large number of workers released from war 
industries. The making of pleasure automo- 
biles was practically suspended, and many of 
the so-called luxury trades have lost all their 
employees and must of necessity apprentice 
more. Motor companies report they have 
enough orders to run 100 per cent capacity for 
two years. The sales forces of nearly} all in- 
dustries must be built up again. Some of 
these may now use women. 

When we think of the enormous amount of 
capital goods that has been destroyed in the 
world which must, as quickly as possible, be 
replaced; when we think of the needs of the 
French people as stated by M. Tardieu in his 
appeal to America for help in reconstruction 
as in war; when we remember that for four 
years we have had practically no immigrants, 
we must see that there should be work for all 
experienced workers, women as well as men. 

A complete list of all the new industries 
opened by and since the war conditions have 
existed is not available, but the mere mention 
of some of them opens up wide vistas of em- 
ployment. There is the entirely new dye in- 
dustry. Sixteen kinds of chemical supplies 
formerly imported are now being made in this 
country. The making of optical glass is an 
industry entirely new in this country and en- 
tirely operated by women. Hosiery, gloves, 
toys, thread and a hundred other things we 
once bought from our enemy are now infant 
industries, calling for American labor without 
regard to sex. 


HERE are jobs, too, once filled by men that, 

by, every rule of reason, women should fill. 
Take just one: that of gas and electric com- 
pany inspectors. Every housekeeper would 
prefer a woman coming into her house for such 
a purpose to a man. And when it comes to 
fixtures, to plumbing, to the thousand things 
about a house, who could know better than a 
woman how high or low or wide they should be? 
There are other jobs like ticket sellers, informa- 
tion clerks, in which women have become very 
proficient. Why, it may pertinently be asked, 
should women be pushed out of these into 
housework and laundries, keeping boarders and 
taking in washing because some able-bodied 
man, who could be building ships and high- 
ways, prefers that work? 

Think of the thousands, nay, hundreds of 
thousands of men utilized by the shipping 
‘industry. It will be years before they go back 
to the old home town to carpentering and boiler 
making again on the small scale. Yet other 
men must carpenter, if the improvements on 
the home places are to be made and the new 
families coming on are to be housed as they 
should be. And even the manning of those 
ships will call for thousands more. There are 
waste lands to reclaim, new roadbeds to make, 
schoolhouses to be built, highways to be built 
and improved, and all these make the outlook 
~~ work enough to go around look most hope- 


The only danger is that this work may not 
be available soon enough and that every good 
citizen will not look his duty in the face in 
this matter and set himself to this respon- 
sibility of making these necessary jobs avail- 
able and helping to make replacement as 
smooth and rapid as possible. It was to save 
their country that men were called away from 
jobs and women called into their places; it is 
their country that will suffer if the rebuilding 
be not well done. 

This replacement can only be successful if 
the whole people combine in this undertaking, 
as they did in promoting the war, by an agree- 
ment on the part of everyone to be as unselfish 
as he was during the war. What we have gained 
of love of country and appreciation of it—the 
continued exercise of these alone can make 
it a success.: 


UT how, one may ask, can everyday working 
citizens help in this replacement ? In various 
ways. Given the desire, the ways will be made 
clear. First of all, there should be no holding 
back of capital. True, we cannot compel fac- 
tories to increase their output to replace capi- 
tal goods destroyed, but it is as easy for public 
opinion to say that they should do so as to 
order women back to homes they have not and 
force them on the street. It is not that we can 
force either capital or labor, men or women, 
but we can decide what attack we shall make 
on this problem, and then, having agreed on 
that, push together from that side. May we 
all agree that woman shall have the right to 
the job. May we all agree that we will go 
slowly in throwing her out of it, or will see that 
she gets fair play, and will regard any unem- 
ployment as a temporary problem to be han- 
dled as an emergency matter, as we handled 
war emergencies, and not the basis for an 
entire program as regards woman’s work! 
Everyday working citizens have been hav- 
ing for two months past an opportunity to do 
more than add their weight to public opinion. 
The Federal Government, through the United 


_ States Employment Service, has asked all citi- 


zens knowing of any jobs for soldiers, sailors 
or war workers (including therein women) to 
report them to the nearest Replacement Bu- 
reau. It has asked the women of the country 
to scout for jobs for women and to report these 
to the same bureaus. It has asked the public 
to realize their responsibility in this matter and 
to see that all such returning sailors, soldiers 
and war workers are placed. 


The Employment Service does not expect 
these good citizens to create jobs; but if jobs 
are reported to one central office, if coéperation 
between all public-welfare agencies can help to 
bring the job and the worker together, it can 
distribute the supply over the country. This 
is one post-war echo of the codperative effort 
that won the war. 

There is one healthful difference between 
wartime and the present. Before the‘war a few 
workers faced many jobs. While the opposite 
is not true, and there are not too many work- 
ers for the jobs, there are at least enough so 
that the woman must woo the job. A wooer 
sets out to win, and the only way to win a job 
is through efficiency and training. The hal- 
cyon days when girls, green and fresh from high 
school, could earn $75 a month while they 
learned to type, as I have seen some do, are 
over. The girl who is now wanted is she who 
is efficient, who is trained. Only such a girl 
can compete with the man or the other girl 
who wants the same job. To the most efficient 
go the spoils. There is only second best for 
all the rest. “‘Survival of the fittest’ will be 
the rule as it has never been before. There 
will be little chance for the misfits. 

Among many who entered industry or office 
under the pressure of war needs, there will be 
some who cannot stand this test. But this 
need not discourage them. True, under war- 
time prices and the lure of fur coats there was 
not much saved for training. But opportuni- 
ties for training will be freer and more avail- 
able than ever before. Vocational training is a 
thought for governmental action. 


OT alone will the girl who entered the work- 

ing world too young and thoughtless profit 
by training. There is opportunity for the older 
woman who may have been pushed into self- 
dependence late in life. I heard the other 
day of a case of a woman sixty years of age 
who suddenly found herself with a grandson to 
support. She did not like housekeeping, and 
yet she could, “do nothing else. She was given 
a position in a home where, in return for per- 
forming the duties of a domestic, she was per- 
mitted four free hours each day. During these 
hours she studied interior decorating. In six 


-months she had been trained to take another 


and more congenial task. 

After all, we women must expect to give 
value received for what we get. If we do not 
wish to be put out of a job merely because we 
are women, we must expect to hold it only 
provided we give all that it is worth in return. 

And this involves more than so much energy 
directed to the effort to which we are ordered, 
more than hours of concentration honestly 
occupied, more than ability and skill. It means 
that we not only owe to our employer a return 
for his investment in us, but we owe to this 
job itself certain responsibilities and duuies. 
We cannot play with jobs as we might with 
tatting. 

Jobs are the means whereby men keep life 
in their bodies and clothe and house them- 
selves. Every job we take is held only in trust. 
We use it wherewith to feed, house and clothe 
ourselves and those dependent on us; but we 
must keep it at its full value so that those who 
come after us may also receive from it the 
same. Whatever, then, the temptation from 
within or from without, to hold it at any price, 
no matter who bids against us for it, we must 
insist that it be paid its full value. 

In other words, we must refuse to undercut 
men or other women. If we enter the field for 
fair combat, we must stand for equal wages, 
man for man, woman for woman, occupation 
for occupation. There will come other demands 
upon us as we go from task to task, and they 
will not be easy ones. We women cannot 
accept opportunity without exchanging for it 
responsibility. To be highwaymen, taking 
where we will, with no obligation in return, 
without thought as to its consequences—that 
will not do. 


F IT is agreed that women must work and 

will work, that they are wanted at work and 
there is work to do, there remains then but 
agreement as to conditions under which they 
should work. Under war conditions there were 
set up by the Woman in Industry Service of 
the Department of Labor a set of standards 
for women’s work. These dealt with their 
hours of labor, certain dangers to health from 
insanitary conditions, hazardous occupations, 
the lower wage scale and the limiting of oppor- 
tunity. 

Fortunately for us who work, we do not fight 
for those standards alone; for their mainte- 
nance the women of America are organizing and 
laboring. As the war has opened some doors to 
us who work, it has shown all women, as they 
had not seen before, our plight, our need and 
what opportunity would do for us. 

To the glory of American womanhood be it 
said that, seeing these things, they have not 
tarried, but from every part of the country, 
from every kind of woman has come encour- 
agement and proffers of assistance. The war 
has introduced women to one another; it has 
made them known to one another, even as it 
has made them known to themselves. The 
next decade will see them standing together in 
one great and serious determination to help 
one another, and the first task undertaken will 
be that of building into the reconstructed life 
of America these standards that are to safe- 
guard women who work. These will be built, 
not with hammer and nails, not with clamor or 
Bolshevism, but out of the thoughts, the hopes 
and the desires of those who dwell therein. 

For after all, whatever one group of women 
like us may wish to do, or decide to do, or 
intend to do, what we can do is controlled 
utterly by the opinions of the whole. 
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The 
every member the family 


Father loves it—and as for the 
children - - - - ! 


ATHER says he prefers a hot plate of 
J aune Jemima Pancakes to any other break- 
fast. He says that on the days he has 
panceae he-doesn’t seem to get so hungry along 
»wards noon. Then he can eat a lighter luncheon 
ed feel more clear-headed all afternoon. And 
breakfast always seems to be on time on pancake 
days. 


The children—well, they don’t know just why, 
but they certainly do like them! 


Mother says they’re so easy! 
And so economical ! 


Mother likes to have Aunt Jemima Pancakes for 
breakfast because everyone else enjoys them so 
much. Even Father’s paper is cast aside—that 
can wait till he’s on the car! 


She knows, too, how good they are for the 
children—for they are made of rich cereals, care- 
fully ground and blended, and contain sweet milk. 


And Aunt Jemima Pancakes are so wonderfully 
easy to make—it’s no trouble at all to mix up’ the 
flour with a little water—the cakes are done before 
she has fairly begun! She herself marvels at the 
way they turn out the same every time—always 
so tender and delectably brown! 


As for economy— Mother has rejoiced ever since 
she discovered that an Aunt Jemima breakfast 
for the. whole family costs only a few cents! 


Have Aunt Jemima Pancakes 
tomorrow! 


Your family, too, will speedily vote Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes their favorite breakfast! Make 
Aunt Jemima waffles and muffins! And Aunt 
Jemima Buckwheat Cakes—made from the flour 
in the yellow package—are as light and fluffy as 
the pancakes—and as easy to, make. Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Richer because of the milk that’s in it! 


Sweet milk, powdered and mixed in the flour, 
gives Aunt Jemima Pancakes the flavor that 
has made them America’s favorite breakfast. 
You, need add nothing but water to have rich, 
full-flavored cakes. 


Send for the jolly Rag Dolls 


Look on the top of any package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake or Buckwheat Flour to find out how to get 
the funny Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls. Aunt Jemima, 
Uncle Mose and two gay little pickaninnies all come 
in bright colors, ready to cut and stuff. Send for 
one of them, or for the whole famous family. 


the. NEY 


Ready as <0 
as the cotfee 


Honey!”’ 


Copyright, 1919, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 
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Nature’s Finest Flavored 
Conservation Foods 


Can 


Right now, while Nature is sleeping under its cold 
mantle of snow—when all fresh foods are scarce and 
expensive — DEL MONTE brings the warm touch of 
summer to keep your menu appetizing and healthful. 


Luscious conservation foods, every one of them — 
from the world’s finest orchards and gardens —all 
“packed where they ripen the day they are picked ”— 
Det MonrE Canned Fruits and Vegetables come to 
you—pure, wholesome, convenient, economical —ready 
to add their natural freshness and delicacy to every 
meal. 


Serve them now more freely than ever before. Serve 
them for breakfast, luncheon and dinner. There is 
a Det MONTE variety for every need—a flavor for 
every taste. 


Send for this free book—“DEL MONTE Conserva- 
tion Recipes of Flavor.” It is brimful of simple and eco- 
nomical suggestions for serving canned fruits and vege- 
tables. It will help you in innumerable ways to make 
your winter menu more appetizing—more healthful 
—more generally satisfying and sustaining. A post 
card will bring it. Address Dept. A. 


CALIFORNIA 
PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 
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Without Bones ~ 


How to Remove the Bones Before Serving 


By A. Louise Andrea 


HY do the very bony fishes 
|| have the best meat? Take the 
|| shad, for example. Epicures of 
\'| world-wide experience say that 
PAf| the shad is the tastiest fish that 
swims. Yet thousands of people 
refuse to partake of this su- 
| premely delicious and distinc- 
tively American fish on account of its myriad 
bones. Even when one has risked the bones, 
the shad becomes cold while salvaging the first 
few morsels. The rest of the portion, cooled 
and still most troublesome, is certainly not so 
enjoyable as it should be. The shad, however, 
may be served whole and boneless. Boned 
shad has been very expensively obtainable 
heretofore, chiefly in hotels, although it is 
possible and practicable in every kitchen. 

Anyone can bone a shad! It is surprisingly 
simple when you know how. Moreover, the 
articles or instruments necessary for the pur- 
pose are found in every kitchen. A sharp knife, 
pointed and with a narrow blade; your kitchen 
scissors; a two-tine fork; a strawberry huller 
and a good-sized square of clean wrapping 
paper upon which to lay the fish during the 
process of boning. 

Your fishman will deliver the shad to you, 
duly scaled and cleaned. But when ordering, 
tell him to leave on the head and tail, as he is 
apt to cut them off so prodigally that there is a 
material loss of good flesh. 

Your first step is to lay your fish in the center 
of the paper and, with a large knife, cut off the 
tail and head close up, so as to prevent waste. 
Now, with your slender-bladed knife, split the 
fish all the way, along the under part (the side 
that has been opened previously to clean the 
fish). Then, as though you are opening a book, 
raise the top side of the fish with the left hand 
and with the knife in your right hand cut the 
flesh away, close to the bones until you have 
reached the back of the fish, so that the fish 
can be opened out to lie flat. 

Any flesh remaining on the top of the back- 
bone should be scraped off and pressed into 
position on to what was the upper half of the 
fish, thus leaving this flesh on its proper side— 
and saving it. 


EXT, commencing at the “neck” of the fish, 

separate the backbone from the flesh of 
the lower side and, holding the bone in the left 
hand, with the knife still in your right hand, 
cut away the bone from the flesh, down its 
entire length, scraping off any flesh that ad- 
heres. 

The backbone, with its innumerable small 
bones attached, being removed, the fish lies 
flat and wide open. Along each half make three 
shallow cuts, equal distances apart and running 
the entire length of the fish. 

When making these cuts, do not press hard 
on your knife, for the object is merely to 


Boneless Shad Ready to 


open the flesh down to the row of bones, but 
not through them. Be careful about this, for if 
the bones are cut through it will only increase 
your work. 

Now, with the point of your knife, locate the 
bones in the first slit. This is easily done if you 
will run your knife slowly down the incision. 
Slip the tine of the fork under each bone as you 
come to it, lift it out and continue until you 
have gone the entire length. Then treat your 
other incisions in the same way. 


OU will notice that the nearer you reach the 

outer edge of the fish the shorter are the 
bones, and when the outer edge is reached, if 
you cut off a strip about half an inch wide with 
the scissors, you will thus remove many small 
bones and not lose any edible value, as this 
section of the fish is very thin. The small 
ventral fins come away with the strip also. 

After this, run your finger down the incisions 
just ¢o make sure, and if any bone remains you 
will feel its sharp ends and remove it with the 
huller. Do not attempt to pull it out with 
your fingers, as they will be too slippery. You 
will get a good grip on the bone with the huller 
and extract it quickly. 

After one-half of the fish has been treated in 
ber manner, turn your attention to the other 

alf. 

Make a mental note of one important point: 
Be very careful, when using the knife, not to 
cut through the skin. 

After the fish has been boned on each side, 
close it up and, with the scissors, cut off the 
large dorsal fin from the back. 

Your shad is now ready to be served planked 
whole, or stuffed, sewed up and baked. Fur- 
thermore, you may first cut off nice pieces as 
filets and fry them for another meal if you wish 
to; but however you serve it, you will have the 
satisfaction for the first time of thoroughly en- 
joying your shad. 


When your shad is boned, it is ready for the 
“plank,” and planked is the ideal way of 
serving this fish. Be sure the plank is larger 
than your fish, as a feature of the dish is its 

ecorative entirety, to say nothing of its ex- 
quisite flavor. The plank should be thoroughly 
heated, then brushed over with an unsalted fat 
or oil and the shad laid on it with the skin side 
down. Now you can brush the fish over with 
melted butter and season with salt and pepper. 
My preference is for spreading the fish with 
seasoning butter, which is butter creamed and 
the salt and pepper mixed with it. This gives 
a more even distribution of the seasoning. 


ligt your planked fish in a hot oven and leave 
it there until the fish is nearly cooked. Then 
remove it, plank and all, and decorate the edge 
with rosettes of seasoned, creamy, mashed po- 
tatoes which have been put through a pastry 
bag and tube. Brush this potato border over 
with slightly beaten egg and milk and replace 
all to brown in the oven. While the potato is 
browning, the fish will finish cooking. 

Any other decorations to be added to the 
plank, such as parsley, lemon, radish roses, 
bacon curls, and so on, should be ready so that 
they may be placed in position quickly, as soon 
as the plank comes out of the oven. 

A planked fish will take about half an hour 
to cook, although when using a gas range a 
slightly shorter time will do it, and the fish is 
cooked in the lower part of the oven where the 
gas is. Do not have the fish too close to the 
flame, because it would then form a brown 
crust before it is cooked through. The gas- 
oven door should be left slightly ajar. 
~ The fish is sent to the table on the plank which 
may have its own nickel frame, or a folded nap- 
kin may be placed 
under the plank. 

As second choice, 
yet choicely good 
withal, is boned 
shad, baked whole 
with head and tail 
left on, all wrapped 
in white oiled paper 
so that it cooks in 
its own juice and 
the fish appears in 
practically its nat- 
ural colors. Unless 
thoroughly oiled or 
greased, though, the paper would stick to the fish 
and portions of the skin would tear off during 
removal of the paper, so treat your paper well. 

The whole shad (or any other boned fish) 
can be stuffed and baked without a paper cov- 
ering if desired, which will give a browned fish, 
but no alien accessories should be allowed, not 
even slices of bacon laid on it. When cooked in 
this way a few of the very small bones must be 
left-adjoining the dorsal and ventral fins, in 
order to preserve the shape, and about an inch 
and a half of the backbone connecting head and 
tail to hold these on; whereas when prepared 
for planking the fins are cut off, as are also the 
head and tail. 


Serve 


ONED shad affords ideal filets, which may 

be served plain or stuffed and rolled. That 

is a mere detail of individual preference, while 

any cold boned fish lends itself to a number of 

very tasty snacks and enjoyable left-over dishes. 

Use no sauce with shad; its own flavor is all 
that is necessary or desirable. 

Filets have been mentioned—an excellent and 
convenient way of serving fish without bones. 
These filets may be cut from shad, flounder, 
bass, salmon, the small halibut and various 
white fish having a firm flesh. 

Take the flounder, for instance; a flat fish, 
albeit from which very choice filets may be 
obtained and generally miscalled filets de sole on 
menu cards, 

After cutting off the head and tail, open the 
fish by cutting lengthwise along the lower edge. 
Turn the upper edge back and, with a knife, 
separate the flesh from the backbone, removing 
it. Then lay the fish skin side down and, with 
your sharp, thin-bladed knife, cut the skin 
away from the flesh, and unless the flounder is 
exceedingly large, each half, when skinned, is 
cut in two; four filets from one fish—two from 
each side. When the fish is very large, however, 
these may be increased to six filets. 


Rolling the Fish to Prove That No Bones are Left 


An easy, simple and quick way of cooking the 
filets is to pour into a frying pan enough cook- 
ing oil nearly to cover the filets. Place them in 
this oil when it is hot; brown quickly, then turn 
and brown the other side. Lift out and place 
for a moment on brown paper to drain; sprinkle 
lightly with salt and paprika and serve with a 
garnish of watercress or parsley and slices of 
lemon. Serve tartare sauce with these filets. 

Your filets may also be served stuffed, rolled 
and then cooked. After rolling, cook them in 
the same way as the plain filets, but the rolled 
shape must be secured, before cooking, with 
either toothpicks or small skewers, these being 
removed before sending the dish to the table. 

As you can bone shad, it is obvious that you 
can bone any other fish. The directions given 
will serve as a complete guide for handling any 
member of the finny tribe; while regarding hali- 
but, haddock, and so on, the removal of the back- 
bone practically completes the task, as there are 
only a few small bones to consider. 


HAT sweet little fish, the smelt, deserves 

more attention than it has received hitherto. 
It can be boned so easily and quickly and, when 
served rolled, allows of such palatable and ad- 
vantageous stuffing that a few smelts can be 
made to go a long way—and with satisfaction 
to everyone. 

As in the case of any other whole fish, lay the 
smelt on its side and run the knife along the 
lower part so as to split it from head to tail. 
Scrape or push off the flesh on the backbone; 
then slip the edge of the knife under the bone 
at the head or tail and, holding the bone with 
the left hand, work it loose from the flesh. If 
the fish is to be rolled, the head and tail are 
usually cut off, although sometimes the head is 
left on, as some consider it more decorative; 
but if it is left on, at least an inch of the back- 
bone must be left in position to hold the head, 
or else it is apt to break during cooking. 

Having boned your smelts, now stuff and sew 
them up, place each one on a thin slice of bacon 
and bake in a cooking paper bag in a hot oven. 
The inside of the bag must be thoroughly 
greased before the smelts are placed in it. When 
cooked in this way, a knife slipped under the 
bacon carries the fish to the serving platter 
without danger of breaking. 

Any fish that is not fat should have a rich 
sauce to accompany it. 

A tartare sauce is generally suitable and popu- 
lar. A dainty and very attractive way of serv- 
ing this sauce is in cucumber cups, made by 
hollowing out the seedy portion of the cucum- 
ber, filling with the sauce and topping with a 
slight sprinkling of paprika. 

Stuffing is advocated as a “stretcher” of fish 
dishes. Here is a very good and generally ap- 
proved recipe: 


Forcemeat for Stuffing Fish 


1 Egg White, Unbeaten Salt and Paprika to 
34 Cupful of Raw Fish, Taste 

Preferably Halibut 14 Cupful of Thick 
Cream 


UT the fish through the meat chopper and 

then pound to a paste in a mortar or chop- 
ping bowl. Work the unbeaten egg white in 
gradually and add the seasonings. Press the 
fish through a sieve and add the cream. This 
stuffing is quite rich, but if a plainer one is pre- 
ferred the same proportions of raw fish and 
seasonings are to be used, the fish being treated 
as above; then, when pounded to a paste, add 
one-third of a cupful of soft bread crumbs 
cooked in five tablespoonfuls of milk. Mix all 
thoroughly and bind with one beaten egg. 


Fish Timbales 
This is a good way to use a small quantity 
of fresh or of left-over fish: 


1 Cupful of Raw Fish, A Dash of Cayenne 
Put Through a A Few Drops of Onion 


Sieve Juice 
1 Cupful of Whipped 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Blanched Almonds, Cream 
Chopped Egg Whites, Stiffily 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt Beaten 


IX together the fish, almonds, seasoning 

and cream, then fold in the egg whites and 
fill well-greased timbale molds. Bake in a quick 
oven for about twelve minutes. Unmold and 
serve with Hollandaise sauce. 


E are perfectly willing to 
rest our case with the 
McCray owner. Ask the wom- 


an-of-the-home what she 
thinks of the McCray—ask 
your next door neighbor, the 
grocer, or the butcher. 


Formorethan30yearsMcCray 
has been building refrigerators. 
During those years our con- 
stant aim has been to make 
refrigerators that satisfy; from 
the standpoints of — health, 
convenience,durability,economy. 


To make refrigerators that will 
serve faithfully for a lifetime 
has always been our ideal. 
How well we have measured 
to that ideal is proven by the 
testimony of thousands of sat- 
isfied McCray owners. 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


are Quality Refrigerators used 
in America’s best homes. The 
McCray OpalGlassRefrigerator, 
lined with snow white opal 
glass nearly one-half inch thick 
—practically unbreakable—is 
the cleanest and most hygienic 
of refrigerators. 


McCray cooling principles in- 
sure a constant circulation of 
cold, dry air through every 
compartment—thus insuring 
perfect preservation of food. 
Outside icing is a McCray feature. 
Any McCray Refrigerator can be 
arranged for outdoor icing. This 
feature keeps the iceman outside 


and eliminates “tracking up” the 
kitchen. 


*‘Refrigerators for All 


urposes’’ 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
3920 Lake St. | Kendallville, Ind. 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


Write for New McCray Catalog 


Gladly will we send you Catalog showi 
Glass, White Enameled and Wood 
Lined Refrigerators. 
No. 93 for Residences 
No. 62 for Meat Markets . 
No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 
No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 
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your foot” comfort. 


gives her. 


store in your town. 


Extravagance’”’ 


tell you how to order direct. 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


And into every one of these trig, fashionable shoes 
is built the wonderful Red Cross Shoe “bends with 


Try on the new models at the Red Cross Shoe 


Write for ‘‘Footwear Style Without 


Spring’s Smartest Shoes i 
Yet the most comfortable! 
The very simplicity of this Spring’s shoe styles 


makes the smart lines and quality workmanship of 
the Red Cross Shoe more noticeable than ever. 


Model No. 528. The “Delegate” 
—a ‘‘dress’’ shoe and a business- 
like shoe in one—and COMFORT- 
ABLE besides! Simple lines, 
slim heel, top smartly oversewn 
onto the vamp—this charming 
patent oxford shows the season's 
style at its best 


Watch someone else walk in a Red Cross Shoe 
—see how trim and stylish her feet are—what 
a graceful walk the perfect comfort of her shoes 


Model No. 525. This “‘Sentry”” 
boot guards one’s appearance and 
comfort so completely that one for- 
gets she has feet! Built on such 
fine lives, in soft glazed slack kid, 
it mouids itself over every curve of 
your foot. The very flexible sole 
makes it a joy to stand or walk in 


Sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the 
correct models in all materials—each model the 
standard of value at its price. With it we will send 
you the name of your Red Cross Shoe dealer, or 
Address THE 
KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 600 Dandridge 


Model No. 544. **Parade.” The 

very shoe in which to meet one’s 

soldier ** back from the war”; so 

femininely swaggering, so beau-— 
tifully finished—and comfort- 

able to walk in. The season's 

smartest color, dark brown, is here 

used in the season’s smartest shoe, 

the oxford—of kid, this time 


Look for this 
trade-mark 
on the sole 


No ripped seams. 


standard and guaranteed fast color. 
suit every taste. 


SLIPOVA garments 
are guaranteed fast 
coter. Consult the nearest 


Economy Clothes for Children 


McCAWLEY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Sales Office, 253 Church St., New York 
Factories, Baltimore, Md. 


TO DEALERS: —Our garments are sold 
exclusively through the jobbing trade. 


Turn the kids out in 
SLIPOVA Play Clothes- 
and Jet them play © 


HESE comfortable, roomy play-clothes, that can 
be slipped on and off in a jiffy, have freed mother 
from worry. No more mending and patching. No fading color. 


Every garment bearing the SLIPOVA label is guaranteed to be fast color, stand- 
ard fabric and full size. See the sturdy double seams; and the buttons fastened 
so tight. Nothing to give way under the strain of tussle and scuffle. 


Here are real boy clothes, but made for sister and brother both. 


SLIPOVA play-clothes are made in many styles and in hundreds of fabrics, all 
In full sizes, from 2 to 8 years. Prices to 


Be sure to look in the pocket for the SLIPOVA label. 


Look for the SLIPOVA label 
in the pocket, note 
the strong double seams. 


“Oh!” said Ed Martin, nodding. He shuf- 
fled the papers some more. Then: ‘Well, 
when that kind of germ gets into the system I 
guess the best thing to do is to get it out before 
it causes mischief.” Just what did he mean? 
“Ves, the dickens of a lot of mischief,’ he 
went on. “But the trouble is, Missy, we 
haven’t got any job on politics or—or the 
cosmos open just now. But ——”’ He paused, 
gazing over her head. 

Missy felt her heart pause too. “‘Oh, any 
kind of writing job,” she proffered quaveringly. 

“T can’t think of anything here that’s not 
taken care of, except’’—his glance fell on the 
ornate-looking ‘“‘society page” of the Macon 
City Sunday Journal spread out on his desk— 
society column.” 

In her swift breath of ecstasy Missy forgot 
to note the twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Oh, I’d love 
to write society things.” 

Ed Martin sat regarding her with a strange 
expression on his face. ‘‘ Well,’ he said as if 
to himself, not?” Then, addressing her 
directly: ‘‘You may consider yourself ap- 
pointed official Society Editor of the Cherry- 
vale Beacon.” The title rolled with surpassing 
sonorousness on enchanted ears. ‘And now 
about the matter of salary ” Salary! 
Missy straightened up. ‘‘What do you say to 
five dollars a week?” 

Five dollars a week! Five dollars every 
week! And earned by herself! Missy’s eyes 
grew big as suns. 

“Ts that satisfactory?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Well, then,” he said, “I’ll give you free 
rein. Just get your copy in by Wednesday 
night—we go to press Thursdays—and I prom- 
ise to read every word of it myself.” 

“Oh!” she said. 

Missy left The Beacon office suffused with 
emotions no pen, not even her own, could ever 
have described. 

Society Editor !—she, Melissa Merriam! Her 
words would be immortalized in print! And 
she would soar up and up. . . . Some day, 
in the big magazines—and everybody would 
read her name there, all Cherry vale—and, per- 
haps, Ridgeley Holman Dobson would chance 
upon a brilliant, authoritative article on some 
deep, vital subject and wish to meet the 
author. She might even have to go to New 
York to live—and associate with the interest- 
ing, delightful people there. Maybe he lived 
in New York or, anyway, visited there, asso- 
ciating with celebrities. 


REAMY-EYED, the Society Editor of the 

Cherryvale Beacon turned in at the Mer- 
riam gate to announce her estate to an amazed 
family circle. 

Aunt Nettie, of course, ejaculated “Goodness 
gracious!” and laughed. But mother was al- 
together sweet and satisfying. She looked a 
little startled at first, but she came over and 
smoothed her daughter’s hair while she lis- 
tened and, for some reason, was unusually 
tender all the afternoon. 

That evening at suppertime Missy noticed 
that mother walked down the block to meet 
father, and seemed to be talking earnestly with 
him on their way toward the house. When 
he came up the steps to the porch where she 
waited, blushing and palpitant, but withal 
feeling a sense of importance, he greeted her 
jovially: ‘‘ Well, I hear we’ve got a full-fledged 
writer in our midst!’’ Missy’s blush deepened. 
“What J want to know,” her father con- 
tinued, ‘‘is who’s going to darn my socks? 
I’m afraid socks go to the dickens when genius 
flies in at the window.” 

As Missy smiled back at him she resolved, 
despite everything, to keep father’s socks in 
better order than ever before. 

During supper the talk kept coming back to 
the theme of her work, but in a friendly, un- 
scoffing way, so that Missy knew her parents 
were really pleased. Mother mentioned Mrs. 
Brooks’ “bridge”? Thursday afternoon; that 
might make a good write-up. And father said 
he’d get her a leather-bound notebook next 
day. And when, after supper, instead of join- 
ing them on the porch, she brought tablet and 
pencil and a pile of books and placed them on 
the dining table, there were no embarrassing 
comments, and she was left alone with her 
thrills and puzzlements. 

Among the books were Stevenson’s “Some 
Technical Considerations of Style,’’ George 
Eliot’s “‘Romola” and Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Re- 
sartus”; the latter two being books that 
especially lifted you to a mood of aching to 
express things beautifully. Missy sat reading 
the introspections of ‘‘Romola”’ till she felt 
the threads of her own soul stretching up and 
beyond the gas table lamp, aching to express 
something, she knew not what. Some day, 
perhaps, after she had written intellectual 
essays about politics and such things, sie 
might write about Life. About Life itself! 
And the Cosmos! 


ER chin sank to rest upon her palm. How 

beautiful were those pink roses in their leaf 
green bowl, like a soft piece of music or a gently 
flowing poem. Maybe Mrs. Brooks would 
have floral decorations at her bridge party. 
She hoped so; then she could write a really 
satisfying kind of paragraph; flowers were 
always so inspiring. Missy’s head drooped; 
she felt deliciously drowsy. 

Into the silence of her dreams a cheerful 
voice intruded: “‘Missy dear, it’s after ten 
o’clock and you’re nodding. Oughtn’t you 
go up to bed?” 

“All right, mother.”” Obediently she took 
her dreams upstairs with her, and into her 
little white bed. 

Thursday afternoon, all shyness and im- 
portance strangely compounded, Missy carried 


Missy “Cans” the Cosmos 
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a notebook to Mrs. Brooks’ party. It was 
agreeable to hear Mrs. Brooks effusively ex- 
plain: ‘‘ Missy’s working on The Beacon now, 
you know”; and to feel two dozen pairs of 
eyes upon her as she sat writing down the 
list of guests; and to be specially led out to 
view the refreshment table. 

There was a profusion of flowers; but, as 
Mrs. Brooks didn’t have much “taste,”’ Missy 
didn’t catch the lilt of inspiration she had 
hoped for. However, after she had worked 
her “write-up” over several times, she pre- 
fixed a paragraph on the decorations which she 
hoped would atone for the drab prosiness of the 
rest. It ran: 

Through the softly parted portiéres which sep- 
arate Mrs. J. Barton Brooks’ back parlor from 
dining room came a gracious emanation of scent 
and color. I stopped for a moment in the door- 
way, and saw, abloom there before me, a magical 
maze of flowers. Flowers! Oh, multifold fra- 
grance and tints divine which so ineffably enrich 
our lives! Does anyone know whence they come? 
Those fragile fairy creatures whose housetop is the 
sky; wakened by golden dawn; for whom the sil- 
ver moon sings lullaby. Yes; sunlight it is, and 
blue sky and green earth, that endow them with 
their mysterious beauty; these, and the haze of 
rain that filters down when clouds rear their sullen 
heads. Sun and sky, and earth and rain; they alone 
may know—know the secrets of these fairy folk 
who,from their slyly opened petals, watch us at our 
hurrying business of life. We, mere humans, can 
never know. With us it must suffice to sweeten our 
hearts with the memory of fragrant flowers. 


She was proud of that opening paragraph. 

But Ed Martin blue-penciled it! ‘Short of 
space this week,” he said. ‘‘ Either the flowers 
must go or ‘those present.’ It’s always best to 
print names.” 

“Ts the rest of it all right?” asked Missy, 
crestfallen. 

“Well,” returned Ed, with whom every- 
thing had gone wrong that day and who was 
too hurried to remember the fluttering pinions 
of youth, “I guess it’s printable, anyhow.”’ 


T WAS “printable,” and it did come out in 

print; that wassomething. For months the 
printed account of Mrs. Brooks’ party was 
treasured in the Merriam archives, to be 
brought out and passed among admiring rela- 
tives. But, as habitude does inevitably bring 
a certain staleness, so, as the pile of: little 
clipped reports grew bigger Missy’s first pride- 
ful swell in them grew less. 

Perhaps it would have been different, had 
not the items always been, perforce, so much 
the same, and one must crowd as much as 
possible into as little space as possible. That 
was hard on Missy, who loved words and what 
words could do. She wasn’t allowed much 
latitude with words even for ‘functions.’ 
“Function”’ itself had turned out to be one of 
her most useful words, since it got by Ed Mar- 
tin and, at the same time, lent the reported 
affair a certain distinguished air. 

It was at a “‘function’”’—an ice-cream fes- 
tival given by the Presbyterian ladies on Mrs. 
Paul Bonner’s lawn—that Missy met Archie 
Briggs. It was the first time she’d ever gone 
to the Bonner home when Raymond Bonner 
wasn’t present. There had been certain almost 
sentimental passages between Raymond and 
Missy. Of course all that happened ere her 
horizon had “‘ broadened,” ere she encountered 
a truly distinguished person like Ridgeley 


- Holman Dobson. 


Before she had a chance to do any profes- 
sional work, Mrs. Bonner bore down on her 
witha tall young man, a stranger. ‘‘Oh, Missy! 
I want you to meet Raymond’s cousin, Archie 
Briggs. Archie, this is one of Raymond’s 
friends, Miss Merriam.” 

Missy was grateful for that “Miss Mer- 
riam.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Miss Merriam,” said 
Mr. Briggs. 

He was dark and not very good-looking, 
not nearly so good-looking as Raymond; but 
there was something in his easy, self-assured 
manner that struck her as very distingué. She 
was pleased that he seemed to be pleased with 
her; he asked her to “imbibe” some ice cream 
with him. 


"T°"HEY sat at one of the little tables out on 

the edge of the crowd. From there the col- 
ored paper lanterns, swaying on the porch and 
strung like fantastic necklaces across the 
lawn, were visible yet not too near; far enough 
away to make it all look like an unreal, color- 
ful picture. And, above all, a round orange 
moon climbing up the sky, covering the scene 
with light as with golden water, and sending 
black shadows to crawl behind bushes and 
trees. It was all very beautiful; and Mr. 
Briggs, though he didn’t speak of the scene at 
all, made a peculiarly delightful companion tor 
that setting. He was “interesting.” 

He talked easily and in a way that put her at 
her ease. She learned tuut he and his sister, 
Louise, had stopped off in Cherryvale for a few 
days; they were on their way back to their 
home in Keokuk, Iowa, from a trip to Cali- 
fornia. Had Miss Merriam ever been in Cali- 
fornia? 

No; she’d never been in California. Missy 
hated to make the admission; but Mr. Briggs 
seemed the kind of youth not to hold it against 
a pretty girl to give him a chance to exploit his 
travels. 

She was a flattering listener. And when, 
after California had been disposed of, he made 
a wide sweep to ‘‘the East,’”’ where, it devel- 
oped, he attended college—had Miss Merriam 
ever been back East? 

No; she’d never been back East. 

And then, with a big-eyed and appreciatively 
murmuring auditor, he dilated on the supreme 
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Dreams Come True 


Dorothy, whose birthday is to-morrow, dreams 
that the fairies bring a big Jell-O dessert for 
her party, and wakes to find it true. 

At any rate, the dessert is there when dinner 


time comes. 


During the long months | 
when other popular dain- ae 
ties were given up because... 


they required too much 
sugar or something else that the soldiers needed, 
simple Jell-O desserts and salads, made of Jell-O 
alone, or Jell-O and fruit or Jell-O and vegetables, 
came to be more than ever before regarded as 
essentials in most American homes. 

The different fruit flavors are so good and 
the variety of delightful dishes that can be made 
from them is so great that women who made 


and served pies or puddings nearly every day of 


their lives are wondering why they ever did it. 
It is hardly necessary to say that any woman, 
even if she cannot cook, can make up Jell-O into 
as fine desserts and salads as any cook can make. 
The new Jell-O Book 


tells how to make many 


new desserts and salads in 


the easy Jell-O way, which 
cuts out work and ‘worry 
and most of the expense. A copy of the book will 
be mailed free to any woman who 
will send us her name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 
and sold 2 for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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The Mince Pie 
that is Always Right 


cost in money, time or trouble. 
Use Atmore’s Mince Meat. 


no sugar or mixing before you put it in the pie. 


and the results will be surprisingly good. 


A 15c package—Y2 pound of Atmore’s Condensed Mince Meat—makes 
a great big pie with very little trouble. Atmore’s Old Fashioned Mince 
Meat—sold in bulk—needs no preparation at all. Ask your grocer. 


Atmore & Son, Philadelphia 


HERE is a way to eliminate chance in mince 
_ pie-making—to have pies always luscious, 
thick and succulent—to have them at little 


It is uniformly excellent—always the same. And it needs 


Whole seedless raisins and choice fruits are blended in 
-Atmore’s. Cooking expands them and rich juices are absorbed. 
That is why Atmore’s Mince Meat makes such fine appearing 
pies—why the Atmore flavor has been famous for generations. 


You mothers who pride yourselves on your pies, try 
| Atmore’s Mince Meat. The convenience of it will please you 


MINCE MEAT 


San 


Ball 
Two-thirds 
Actual Size 


ORDICHET “The Perfect Crochet Cotton” may be used advan- 


saber tageously and with great economy to give style and dis- 

tinction to the plainest little blouse or dress. Its excellent quality, smooth 
finish and selected colors lend opportunity to express refined taste and good sense, not 
alone in the trimming of dresses, etc., but in the making of durable yokes and edges 
for undergarments, articles for the children and a world of useful articles for the home. 


Directions for this charming shirtwaist yoke and an unusual 
variety of other beautiful and practical designs are in the new 


ae Royal Society Crochet and Knitting book 13. Just issued, send for copy. Price 10c 
Also send for circular of the New Spring Line of Embroidery Package Outfits. White and fast color 
Embroidery and Crochet Cottons; Celesta, ‘“‘The Washable Artificial Silk"; Stamped Linens, etc. 


Royal Society Products are sold by dealers everywhere 
Union Square West, New York 


H,. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 
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qualities of that foreign spot, on the exotic de- 
lights of football and regattas and trips down 
to New York for the “shows.” Yes, he was 
“interesting”! Listening, Missy forgot even 
Mr. Ridgeley Holman Dobson. She wasn’t 
conscious, at the time, that her idol was in 
danger of being replaced, but something came 
about soon which brought her a vague dis- 
turbance. 

Missy, who had all but forgotten that she 
was here for a serious purpose, suddenly re- 
membered she had to get her “copy” into the 
office by ten o’clock; for the paper went to 
press next morning. “I must go now and see 
some of the ladies,” she said reluctantly. 

“Well, of course, if you’d rather talk to 

gaa ——”’ responded Mr. Briggs banter- 
ingly. 
“Oh, it’s not that!”’ She felt a sense of sat- 
isfaction in her own importance as she went on 
to explain: “‘I want to ask details and figures 
and so forth for my report in the paper. I’m 
society editor of The Beacon, you know.” 

“Society editor! You? For Pete’s sake!” 
At first Missy took his tone to denote sur- 
prised admiration, and her little thrill of pride 
intensified. But he went on: “What on earth 
are you wasting time on things like that for?”’ 

“Wasting time?’’ she repeated. Her voice 
wavered a little. 

“T’d never have suspected you of being a 
highbrow,” Mr. Briggs continued. 

Missy felt a surge akin to indignation—he 
didn’t seem to appreciate her importance after 
all. But resentment swiftly gave way to a kind 
of alarm: Why didn’t he appreciate it? ‘‘ Don’t 
you like highbrows?” she asked, trying to smile. 

“Oh, I suppose they’re all right in their 
place,” said Mr. Briggs lightly. ‘‘ But I never 
dreamed you were a highbrow.” 


es WAS impossible not to gather that this 
poised young man of the world esteemed 
her more highly in his first conception of her. 
Impelled by the eternal feminine instinct to 
catch at possibly flattering personalities, Missy 
asked: ‘‘ What did you think I was?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Briggs, smiling, “I 
thought you were a mighty pretty girl, the 
prettiest I’ve seen in this town”— Missy 
couldn’t hold down a fluttering thrill, even 
though she felt a premonition that certain 
lofty ideals were about to be assailed—‘‘ the 
kind of girl who likes to dance and play tennis 
and be a good sport, and all that.” 

“But can’t a’’— Missy blushed; she’dalmost 
said “a pretty girl’”’—‘“‘can’t that kind of girl 
be—intellectual too?” 

“The saints forbid!’’ ejaculated Mr. Briggs 
with fervor. 

“But don’t you think that one ought to try 
to enlarge one’s field of vision?” 

At that Mr. Briggs threw back his head and 
laughed a laugh of unrestrained delight. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s too funny!” he chortled. ‘That line of 
talk coming from a girl who looks like you/”’ 

Even at that disturbed moment, when she 
was hearing sacrilege aimed at her most cher- 
ished ideals—perilously swaying ideals, had she 
but realized it—Missy caught the pleasing 
significance of his last phrase, and blushed 
again. Still she tried to stand up for those 
imperiled ideals, forcing herself to ask: “‘ But 
surely you admire women who achieve, women 
like George Eliot and Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett and all those?” 

“T’d hate to have to take one of them to a 
dance,” said Mr. Briggs. 

Missy turned thoughtful; there were sides 
to “achievement” she hadn’t taken into con- 
sideration. 

“Speaking of dances,” Mr. Briggs was con- 
tinuing, “‘my aunt’s going to give Louise and 
me a party before we go—maybe Saturday 
night.” 

A party! Missy felt a thrill that wasn’t pro- 
fessional. 

Mr. Briggs leaned closer, across the little 
table. “If you’re not already booked up,”’ he 
said, “may I call for you Saturday night?” 

Missy was still disturbed by some of the 
things Mr. Briggs had said. But it was cer- 
tainly pleasant to have a visiting young man, 
a young man who lived in Keokuk and trav- 
eled in California and attended college in the 
East, choose her for his partner at his own 
party. 


ATER that night at The Beacon office, after 

she had turned in her report of the Presby- 

terian ladies’ féte, she lingered at her desk. 
She was in the throes of artistic production. 


Mr. Archibald Briggs, of Keokuk, is visiting 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bonner. 


That was too bald; not rich enough. She 
tried again: 


Mr. Archibald Briggs, of Keokuk, Iowa, is visit- 
ing at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bonner 
on Maple Avenue. 


Even that didn’t lift itself up enough out of 
the ordinary. Missy puckered her brows; a 
moist lock fell down and straggled across her 
forehead. She enlarged: 


Mr. Archibald Briggs, who has been traveling 
in California and the Far West, on his way to his 
home in Keokuk, Iowa, is visiting at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bonner on Maple Avenue. 


An anxious scrutiny; and then “on his 
was amended to “‘en route.” That would 
almost do. And then, as she regarded the 
finished item a curious feeling crept over her: 


a sort of reluctance, distaste for having it- 


printed—printing it herself, as it were. That 
seemed, somehow, too—too public. And then, 
as she sat in a maze of strange emotions, a sud- 
den thought came to the rescue. His sister— 
Louise! She’d forgotten to include Louise! 


How terrible if she’d left out his sister! And 
adding the. second name would remove the 
personal note. She quickly interlined again, 
and the item stood complete: 


Mr. Archibald Briggs and Miss Louise Briggs, 
who have been traveling in California and the Far 
West, en route to their home in Keokuk, Iowa, are 
visiting at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Bonner on Maple Avenue. 


As her father entered the office to take her 
home, Missy gave a deep sigh, a sigh of mingled 
satisfaction and exhaustion such as seals a 
difficult task well done. : 

Late as it was when she reached home, 
Missy lingered long before her mirror. With 
the aid of a handglass she critically studied her 
pink organdie from every angle. She wished 
she had a new dress; a delicate, wispy affair 
of cream net—the color of moonlight—would 
be lovely and aristocratic looking. And with 
some subtle but distinguished color combina- 
tion, like dull blue and lilac, for the girdle— 
that would be heavenly. But one can’t have a 
new dress for every party. Missy sighed, and 
tilted back the dresser mirror so as to catch the 
swing of skirt about her shoe tops. She wished 
the skirt was long and trailing; there was 
a cluster of tucks above the hem; maybe 
mother would allow her to let one out; she’d 
ask to-morrow. 

HEN she tilted the mirror back to its nor- 

mal position; maybe mother would allow 
her to turn in the neck just a wee bit lower, like 
this; that glimpse of throat would be pretty, es- 
pecially with some kind of necklace. She got 
out her string of coral. No; the jagged shape of 
coral was effective and the color was effective, 
but it didn’t “go” with pale pink. She held 
up her string of pearl beads; that was better. 
But, ah! if only she had some long pearl pend- 
ants, to dangle down from each ear; she knew 
just how to arrange her hair, something like 
Lady Sylvia Southwoode’s. 

She was engaged in parting her hair in the 
center and rolling it back in simple but aris- 
tocratic looking “puffs”? on each side—she 
did look the least bit like Lady Sylvia !—when 
she heard her mother’s voice calling: 

“Missy, haven’t you gone to bed yet?” 

“No, mother,” she answered meekly, laying 
down the brush very quietly. 

“What on earth are you doing?” 

“Nothing; I’m going to bed right now,” she 
answered, more meekly yet. 

“You'd better,” came the voice. You’ve 
got to get up early if you’re going to the 
picnic.” 

The picnic—oh, bother! Missy had forgotten 
the picnic. If it had been a picnic of her own 
“‘crowd” she would not have forgotten it, but 
she was attending this function because of 
duty instead of pleasure. 

And it isn’t especially interesting to tag 
along with a lot of children and their Sunday- 
school teachers. She wondered if, maybe, she 
could manage to get her “report” without 
actually going. 

But she’d already forgotten the picnic by 
the time she crept into her little bed, across 
which the moon spread a shining breadth of 
silver. She looked at the strip of moonlight 
drowsily; how beautiful moonlight was! And 
when it gleamed down on dewy grass—every- 
thing outdoors white and magical—and danc- 
ing on the porch—he must be a wonderful 
dancer; those college boys always were— 
music—the scent of flowers—‘‘the prettiest 
girl I’ve seen in this town. . . .” 


ISSY went to the picnic next day, for her 
l mother was unsympathetic toward the 
suggestion of contriving a “report.” 

“Now, Missy, don’t begin that again! 
You’re always starting out to ride some en- 
thusiasm hard, and then letting it die down. 
You must learn to see things through. Now, go 
and get your lunch ready.” 

Missy meekly obeyed. It wasn’t the first 
time she’d been rebuked for her unstable tem- 
perament. She was meek and abashed; yet it 
is not uninteresting to know one possesses an 
unstable temperament which must be looked 
after lest it prove dangerous. 

The picnic was as dull as she had feared it 
would be. She usually liked children; but 
that day the children at first were too riotously 
happy, and then, as they tired themselves out, 
got cross and peevish—especially the Smith 
children. One of the teachers said the coldest 
little Smith girl seemed to have fever; she was 
sick—as if that excused her acting like a little 
imp! She ought to have been kept at home; 
the whole possessed Smith tribe ought to have 
been kept at home! 

Missy wished she herself were at home. 
She’d probably missed a telephone call from 
Mr. Briggs; he had said he might call up. She 
could hardly wait to reach home and find out. 

Yes; he had telephoned. Also, Mrs. Bonner, 
inviting Missy to a party on Saturday night. 
Missy brightened. She broached the subject 
of letting out a tuck. But mother said the 
pink organdie was long enough, too long really. 

And Aunt Nettie chimed in: ‘ Why is it 
that girls can never get old quickly enough? 
The time’ll come soon enough when they’ll 
wish they could wear short dresses again.” 

Missy listened with inner rebellion. Why 
did old people always talk that way, that 
‘you - don’t - appreciate - you’re - having - the 
best-time-of-your-life” sort of thing? 

Next day was Friday, the day before the 
party. It was also “cleaning day” at the 
Merriams’ and, although Missy felt lassitudi- 
nous and headachy, she put extra vim into her 
share of the work; for she wished to coax from 
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BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER SCRAPPLE 


2 cups milk 34 cup corn meal 1 teaspoon salt 
V4 cup Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Heat the milk in a double boiler and add salt. When hot, 
sift in the corn meal. Cook thirty minutes, add the Pea- 
nut Butter, mix well and turn into a greased pan to cool. 
For breakfast, slice and fry. Serve with maple syrup. 


‘It’s Beech-Nut— 
I guess J know!”’ 


A MARCH BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
A, Fried Beech-Nut Scrapple Syrup 
: Baked Country Sausage Toast 
Coffee 


Write for the new Free Recipe Book‘‘A Hundred 
and One Recipes with Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter.’ New delicious dishes 
for every meal, every 
occasion. 


a ry 


ips, 


The Answer 
to “I’m So Hungry!” 


OTHERS: When they come running in to you from school or 
from play, hungry as little bears, what’s the best thing to give them? 


Answer: Slices of bread or toast —or crisp crackers —spread thick 
with golden-brown Beech-Nut Peanut Butter! 


Why? Because Beech-Nut Peanut Butter goes straight to the hungr 
spot. The kiddies /ove it. And besides, it’s mighty good for them. A 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich provides the same strength, heat 
and energy that a glass of full cream milk does. 


And something more: they like it as well as they do jellies and jams, 
and you don’t have to worry about ‘‘too much sweets.” 


You will like it too—not only as a spread, but in some of the wonder- 
ful new ways that housewives are discovering and telling us about. For 
example, a breakfast dish like the recipe above. 


Order a jar of Beech-Nut to try. But be positive that it is Beech- 
Nut. You want the Peanut Butter that’s free from bitterness and grit 


and full of flavor. 


: Beecu-Nut Packinc Company, CANAJOHARIE, New York 
** Foods of Finest Flavor’? 


BEECH-NUT BACON — BEECH-NUT TOMATO CATSUP AND CHILI SAUCE 
JAFFEE—BEECH-NUT JAMS, JELLIES AND MARMALADES 
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for impatient young appetites! “ . 3 


On rollicky, windy March days, when the children are 
like young animals let loose after the long winter’s cold, 
how healthily hungry they are! 


And then if you have a Swift’s Premium Ham, all baked 
and ready to slice — how they love its sweet, mild flavor 


—how glad you are to give them such a wholesome 
luncheon! 


Look for the brand name, Swift’s Premium, the dis- 
tinguishing mark that insures your always getting this 
mellow-flavored ham. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swifts Premium Ham 
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mother a new sash at least. But when Satur- 
day came she didn’t mention the sash; her 
headache had increased to such a persistent 
throbbing she didn’t feel like going down to 
look over the Bonner Mercantile Company’s 
stock of ribbons. She was having trouble 
enough concealing her physical distress. 

At dinner her mother had noticed that she 
ate almost nothing, and at supper she said: 
“Don’t you feel well, Missy?” 

“Oh, yes, I feel all right—fine!” replied 
Missy, trying to assume a sprightly air. 

“You look flushed to me, and sort of heavy 
round the eyes; don’t you think so, papa?’’ 

“She does look sort of peaked,” affirmed 
Mr. Merriam. 

“‘She’s been dragging around all day,” went 
on the mother. 


Mea. tried harder than ever to “perk up”’; 
4 if they found out about the headache, like 
as not they’d put a taboo on the party; grown- 
ups were so unreasonable. Parties were good 
for headaches. 

“T heard over at Mrs. Allen’s this after- 
noon,” Aunt Nettie put in, “that there’s 
measles in town., All the Smith children are 
down with it.” 

Missy recalled the oldest little Smith girl 
with the fever at the picnic, and said nothing. 

“T wonder if Missy could have run into it 
anywhere,” said mother anxiously. 

“Me?” ejaculated the Society Editor dis- 
dainfully. ‘‘Children have measles.” 

“Children! Listen to her!” jeered Aunt 
Nettie with delight. 

“T’ve had the measles,’’ Missy went on. 
“And, anyway, I feel fine!’’ So saying, she set 
to make herself eat the last mouthful of the 
blackberry cobbler she didn’t want. 

It was hard to concentrate on her toilet with 
the fastidious care she would have liked. Her 
arms were so heavy she could scarcely lift them 
to her head, and her head itself seemed to have 
jagged weights rolling inside at her slightest 
movement. She didn’t feel up to experiment- 
ing with the new coiffure d Ja Lady Sylvia 
Southwoode; even the exertion of putting up 
her hair the usual way made her uncomforta- 
bly conscious of the blackberry cobbler. She 
a yet dressed when Mr. Briggs called for 

er. 

Mother came in to help. ‘Sure you feel all 
right?” she inquired solicitously. 

“Oh, yes; fine!’ said Missy. 

She was glad on the rather long walk to the 
Bonners’ that Mr. Briggs was so easy to talk 
to, which meant that Mr. Briggs did most of 
the talking. Even at that it was hard to con- 
centrate on his conversation sufficiently to 
make the right answers in the occasional lulls. 

And things grew harder, much harder, during 
the first dance. The guests danced through 
the big double parlors and out the side door 
onto the big, deep porch. It was inspiringly 
beautiful out there on the porch, the sweet 
odors of honeysuckle and wistaria and mock 
orange all commingled and the lights shining 
yellow out of the windows, and the paler, 
glistening light of the moon spreading its fairy 
whiteness everywhere. It was inspiringly beau- 
tiful and the music was divine; Charley Kel- 
ley’s orchestra was playing; and Mr. Briggs 
was a wonderful dancer. But Missy couldn’t 
forget the oppressive heat, or the stabbing 
weights in her head, or, worse yet, that black- 
berry cobbler. 

As Mr. Briggs was clapping for a second 
encore, she said tremulously: ‘Will you ex- 
cuse me a minute? I must run upstairs; I 
forgot my handkerchief.” 

“Let me get it for you,” offered Mr. Briggs 
gallantly. 

“No! Oh, no!” Her tone was excited and, 
almost frantically, she turned and ran into the 
house and up the stairs. 


P THERE, in the bedroom which was tem- 

porarily the “‘ladies’ cloak room,” prostrate 
on the bed, Mrs. Bonner found her later. Missy 
protested she was now feeling better, although 
she thought she’d just lie quiet a while. She 
insisted that Mrs. Bonner make no fuss and go 
back down to her guests. 

Mrs. Bonner, after bringing a damp towel 
and some smelling salts, left her. But pres- 
ently Missy heard the sound of tiptoeing steps, 
and lifted a corner of the towel from off her 


eyes. 

There stood Mr. Briggs. ‘Say, this is too 
bad!” he commiserated. ‘‘How’s the head?” 

“Tt’s better,’? smiled Missy wanly. It 
wasn’t better, in fact, but a headache isn’t 
without its advantages when it makes a young 
man forsake dancing to be solicitous. 

“Sure it’s better?” 

“Sure,” replied Missy, her smile growing a 
shade more wan. 

“Because if it isn’t”—Mr. Briggs began to 
rub his palms together briskly—“‘ I’ve got elec- 
tricity in my hands, you know. Maybe I 
could rub it away.” 

“Oh,” said Missy. 

Her breathing quickened. The thought of 
his rubbing her headache away, his hands 
against her brow, was alarming, yet exhilarat- 
ing. She glanced up as she felt him removing 
the towel from her head, then quickly down 
again. She felt, even though her face was al- 
ready fiery hot, that she was blushing. She 
was embarrassed, her head was racking, but 
on the whole she didn’t dislike the situation. 

Mr. Briggs unlinked his cuffs, turned back 
his sleeves, laid his palms on her burning brow, 
and began a slow, pressing movement out- 
ward, in both directions, toward her temples. 

“That feel good?” he asked. 

“Yes,” murmured Missy. She could scarcely 
voice the word; for, in fact, the pressure of his 
hands seemed to send those horrible weights 


Missy “Cans’ 


> the Cosmos 
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joggling worse than ever, seemed to intensify 
the uneasiness in her throat, although she 
wouldn’t for worlds have let Mr. Briggs think 
her unappreciative of his kindness. 

The too-kind hands stroked maddeningly 
on. “Feel better now?” 

“Yes,”’ she gasped. 

Things suddenly seemed going black. If 
he’d only stop a minute! Wouldn’t he ever 
stop? How could she make him stop? What 
could she do? The whole world, just then, 
seemed to be composed of the increasing tu- 
mult in her throat, the piercing conflict in her 
head, and those maddening strokes—strokes— 
strokes—strokes! How long could she stand it? 

Presently, after eons it seemed, she desper- 
ately evoked in a small, jerky voice: “I think— 
it must—be getting worse. Thanks, but—oh 
won’t you—please—go away?” 

. She didn’t open her eyes to see whether Mr. 
riggs looked hurt, didn’t open them to see 
him leave the room. She was past caring, now, 
whether he was hurt or not. She thought she 
must be dying. 

And she thought she must be dying, later, 
while Mrs. Bonner, aided by a fluttering, mur- 
muring Louise, attended her with sympathetic 
ministrations; and again, while she was being 
taken home by Mr. Bonner in the Bonner sur- 
rey; she had never dreamed that a surrey 
could bump and lurch and jostle so. 


UT people seldom die of measles, and that 

was what young Doctor Allison, next 
morning, diagnosed as her malady. It seemed 
that there is more than one kind of measles 
and that one can go on having one variety 
after another, ad nauseam, so to speak. 

“The case is well developed; you should 
have called me yesterday,” said the young 
doctor rebukingly. 

“TI knew you were sick yesterday,” chided 
mother. ‘And to think I let you go to that 
party!” 

‘Party?’ queried the young doctor. “What 
party? When?” 

Then he. heard about the function at the 
Bonners’ and Missy’s debacle. 

“Well,” he commented, “I'll bet there’ll be 
a fine little aftermath of measles among the 
young folks of this town.”’ 

The doctor’s prophecy was to fulfill itself. 
On her sick bed Missy heard the reports of this 
one and that one who, in turn, were “taken 
down.” For the others she was sorry; but 
when she learned that Mr. Archibald Briggs 
had succumbed, she experienced poignant 
emotions. Her emotions were mingled: regret 
that she had so poorly repaid a deed of gallant 
service, but, withal, a regret tempered by the 
thought that they were now suffering to- 
gether—he ill over there in Raymond Bonner’s 
room, she over here in hers—enduring the same 
kind of pain, taking the same kind of medicine, 
eating the same uninteresting food. Yes, it 
aas a bond. It even, at the time, seemed a 
romantic kind of bond. 

Then, when days of convalescence arrived, 
she wrote a condoling note to the two patients 
at the Bonners’, for Louise had duly “taken 
down,” also; and then, as her convalescence 
had a few days’ priority over theirs, she was 
able to go over and visit them in person. 

Friendships grow rapidly when people have 
just gone through the same sickness; people 
have so much in common to talk about, get 
to know one another so much more inti- 
mately—the real essence of one another. For 
instance, Missy within a few days learned that 
Louise Briggs was an uncommonly nice, sweet, 
“cultured”? girl. 

She enlarged on this point when she asked 
her mother to let her accept Louise’s invita- 
tion to visit in Keokuk. ‘‘She’s the most re- 
fined girl I’ve ever met, mother—if you know 
what I mean.” 

“Ves?” said mother, as if inviting more. 

“‘She’s going to a boarding school in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this winter.” 

‘“Ves?”’ said mother again. 

“And she’s traveled a lot, but not a bit up- 
pish. I think that kind of girl is a good in- 
fluence to have, don’t you?” 


OTHER, concentrated on an intricate 

place in her “drawn work,” didn’t at once 
answer. Missy gazed at her eagerly. At last 
mother looked up. “But what about your 
work on The Beacon?” she asked. 

“Oh, I’ve thought about that,’’ Missy re- 
turned glibly. “And I really think a trip of 
this kind would do'me more good than just 
hanging rounda poky newspaper office. Travel, 
and a different sphere—Keokuk’s a big town 
and there seems to be a lot going on there. It’s 
really a good chance to enlarge my field of 
vision, to broaden my horizon—don’t you see, 
mother?” 

Mother bent her head lower over her work. 
“ Are you sure the thought of parties and a lot 
going on and”—mother paused a second— 
“and Archie has nothing to do with it, dear?” 

Missy didn’t mind the teasing hint about 
Archie when mother said “dear” in that tone. 
It meant that mother was weakening. 

Nor did thoughts of the abandoned cosmos 
trouble her very much during the blissfully 
tumultuous days of refurbishing her wardrobe 
and packing her trunk. Nor when she wrote a 
last society item for Ed Martin to put in The 
Beacon: 


Miss Melissa Merriam, of Locust Avenue, has 
gone for a two weeks’ visit at the home of Miss 
Louise Briggs, in Keokuk, lowa. 


The little item held much in its few words. 
It was a swan song. 

As Ed Martin inelegantly put it, in speaking 
later with her father, Missy had “‘‘ canned’ the 
cosmos.” 


You should remember Heinz Baked Beans 
not merely when buying beans, but when 
buying any food because Heinz Oven Baked 
Beans are not only the most delicious form 
of beans, but because they are an acceptable 
substitute for many, foods that cost much 
more, and have less food value —an impor- 
tant consideration in thesé days of high 
living cost. 

To get baked beans at their best insist on 
Heinz Baked Beans, because Heinz Baked 
Beans are really baked—baked in ovens 
with dry heat. They have that delicious and 
unmistakable flavor which the baking gives, 
and they are seasoned with skill and care. 
Théy are flavored with pork or tomato 
sauce, or both. Four different styles, all 
equally good. 


Heinz Varieties 


Your grocer carries Heinz products. 
Did you ever step into a grocery store 
where the 57 were not sold? ss 


Why do you suppose every grocer has 
the 57? 


Popularity didn’t make them good — 
but making the 57 good made them pop- 
ular so that every good gracer 
keeps. his shelves well supplied 
for you. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Crinneld 
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LACKSHIRE ap- 

parel created 
by style artists and 
specialists, bears those 
touches of smartness 
so sought by women 
of discrimination. 


Have you sent for your copy 
of Blackshire “‘Style Story”’ for 
Spring? Send for it today and 
learn just how beautiful and 
distinctive black can be, and 
also the name of the dealer 
in your city who carries Black- 
shire apparel. 


Noiré—(Right)—Graceful simplicity 
in Georgette afternoon gown trimm 

with beaded embroidery at neck and 
back of girdle. Thenew envelope skirt is 
trimmed with self-covered buttons in 
front and back. Silk lined throughout. 


Jeunesse—(Left)—Stunning practi-al 
street frock of heavy Crépe de Chine 
with newest skirt dra ‘gracefully 
in front. Soft crushed girdle of same 
material. 


THE HOUSE OF BLACK 
112-114-116 Madison Ave., New York 


( 


PENNANT 


An Evening Treat 


Around the fire at evening- 
time, there is nothing more 
satisfying or surpassingly good 
than Pennant Peanuts—the big 
golden kind, whole roasted, free 
from skins and properly salted. 
They are nutritious, too, and you can 
eat all you want. Take them home crisp 
and fresh in the GLASSINE bag 
with the red pennant on it. 
Planters 


Nat and Chocolate Company 
WILKESBARRE, PA. SUFFOLK, VA. 


The name “ Planters’’ on pea- 
nut confections and peanut 
food products, stands for thie 
highest standard of 


Quality and 


_ Red and Black 
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you'll find it right there, at Jane Ray’s. She 
can advise you too.” 

“T don’t suppose I’ll get anything except 
the frames,”’ Black answered cautiously, as the 
two went out together. 

He had received an advance on his new 
salary, and therefore he had more money in his 
pocket than he had ever had before at one time, 
but he was too much in the habit of needing 
to count every penny to think of starting out 
to buy anything not strictly necessary. And 
already he knew Tom for the usual careless 
spender, the rich man’s son. Very likely, he 
thought, this place to which Tom was to take 
him was the most expensive place in the subur- 
ban town. On second thought, he decided to 
take along only two of his pictures—till he 
knew the prices he must pay. 


ie HAD not been a particularly busy morning 
for Jane Ray. She was occupied with only 
one customer at the-moment when Robert 
Black and young Thomas Lockhart came 
down the side street upon which fronted her 
shop, a side street down which many feet were 
accustomed to turn in search of Jane and her 
wares. 

The customer with whom she was occupied 
stood with her at the rear of the shop before 
several specimens of antique desks and chairs. 
All about were other pieces, some of them 
proclaiming themselves rather rare. Jane Ray 
herself also looked rather rare—for a shop- 
keeper, inasmuch as she did not look like a 
shopkeeper at all, although the chaste severity 
of her business attire rivaled that of her latest 
acquired possession over which that morning 
she was gloating—a genuine Adam mirror. 

This mirror reflected faithfully Jane’s 
smooth, chestnut-brown head, her slightly 
dusky skin with an underlying tinge of pink, 
her dark eyes which held a spice of mischief 
in spite of their cool alertness of glance, her 
faintly aggressive chin—which meant that she 
could argue with you about the value of her 
goods and hold her own, and in the end con- 
vince you without making you unhappy about 
it, which is a rare accomplishment, especially 
in so young a woman as was Miss Ray. 

Robert Black, minister, and Thomas Lock- 
hart, Jr., the latter self-constituted guide to 
furnishing a manse with what might be called 
its superfluous necessities, entered the shop and 
stood waiting. Jane saw them in her Adam 
mirror, but she continued to discuss with her 
other customer the relative merits of a Chip- 
pendale desk, having all manner of hidden 
springs and drawers in it, with those of a Shera- 
ton pouch table, which was a worktable with a 
silken bag beneath it and essentially feminine 
in its appeal. The customer was making a 
present to his wife and had fled to Jane in this 
trying emergency, as did many another man. 
Jane always knew. 

“‘Isn’t this some place?”? murmured young 
Lockhart proudly, hanging over a glass show- 
case on a cherry gate table. ‘Ever get into 
a woman’s shop that catered to men like this 
one? Look at this case of pipes; aren’t they 
stunners? She knows all there is to know about 
every last thing she sells and, what’s more, she 
never keeps anything but good stuff. Some of 
it’s pretty rare, and all of it’s corking. Look at 
those cat’s-eyes.” 


Bar Black had caught sight of certain head- 
lines in a New York daily, lying beside the 
case of semi-precious stones which had at- 
tracted Tom. It wasa late morning edition, and 
this suburban town lay too far from New York 
for the later morning editions to reach it before 
early afternoon; anyhow, they were not to be 
had at the news-stands before two o’clock, 
as Black had discovered the day before. He 
seized the paper, wondering how this woman 
shopkeeper had achieved the impossible. He 
was a voracious reader of war news, was this 
Scotchman by blood and American to the 
last loyal drop of it. But he was not satisfied 
with America’s part in the great conflict. For 
this was the spring of nineteen sixteen, and the 
thing had been going on for almost two years. 
He devoured the black headlines. 


NO BREAK IN THE FRENCH LINES 
YET 


SEVENTH WEEK OF THE STRUGGLE AT VERDUN 


Totat GAIN ONLY Four TO FIvE MILEs 
On A Turrty-FIvVE MILE FRONT 


He flamed into low, swift speech, striking 
the paper before him with his fist. Tom, listen- 
ing, forgot to gaze upon the contents of the 
case before him. 

“Those French—aren’t they magnificent? 
Why aren’t we there, fighting by their sides? 
Oh, we'll get there yet, but it’s hard to wait. 
Think of those fellows, holding on two long, 
anxious years! And they came over here— 
Lafayette and the rest—and poured out their 
blood and their money for us. And we think 
we're doing something when we send them a 
little food and some tobacco to buck up on!” 

“T say, do. you want to fight—a minister? 
Why, I thought all your profession asked for 
was peace!”” Young Tom’s tone was curious. 
He did not soon forget the look in the face of 
the man who answered him. 

“Peace! We do want peace, but not peace 
without honor! And no minister fit to preach 
preaches anything like that. Don’t think it of 


“Well, I used to hear Doctor Curtin, the man 
before you. He seemed to think—but I didn’t 
agree with him,” Tom hastened to say, sud- 
denly deciding it best not to quote the pacific 
utterances of the former holder of the priestly 
office. “I thought we ought to go to it. If this 
country ever does get into it—though dad 


thinks it’ll all be settled this year—you bet 
T’ll enlist.” 

“Enlist! I should say so.”” And Black took 
up the paper again, eagerly reading aloud the 
account which followed the headlines of tke 
sturdy holding of the fiercely contested ground 
at Verdun, that name which will be remem- 
bered while the world lasts. 


E LOOKED upat length to find that t'ic 

other customer had gone and that Mis; 
Ray, the shopkeeper, had come forward. He 
looked into a face which reflected his own pride 
in the French prowess, and forgot for the in- 
stant that he had come to buy of her or that she 
was there to sell. 

“Tt’s great, isn’t it—the way they are hold- 
ing?’ she said in a pleasant, low voice. 

“Great? It’s glorious! By the way, how do 
you get hold of this late edition so early?” 

“Have it sent up by special messenger from 
the city. Otherwise it would be held over with 
the rest of the papers till the two o’clock train.” 

Tom brokein. “Pretty clever of you, J'lsay, 
Miss Ray. Just like the rest of your business 
methods—always ahead of the other fellow.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lockhart,” Miss Ray 
answered. ‘It wouldn’t do to let one’s methods 
become as antique as one’s goods in this case, 
would it?” 

“Miss Ray, I want to present my friend, Mr. 
Black.” Tom forgot his new ,friend’s title as 
he made this punctilious introduction, but of 
course it didn’t matter. “Though Miss Ray 
seldom attended church anywhere, she could 
hardly fail, in the talkative suburban town, 
to know that at the “Stone Church” there 
was anew man. “He wants to get some of his 
pictures framed, and of course I led him here,” 
added Tom with his boyish grin. 

He looked at Miss Ray with his usual 
frankly admiring gaze. No doubt but she was 
worth it. Not often does a woman shopkeeper 
achieve the subtle cf“ect of being a young host- 
ess in her own apartments as did Jane Ray. 
And, as every woman shopkeeper knows, that 
is the highest, as it is the most difficult, art of 
shopkeeping. 

She scanned the pictures: one, that of the 
hurdle race; the other, a view of a country road, 
with a white-spired church in the distance. 
In no time she had them fitted into precisely 
the right frames, these enhancing their values, 
as well-chosen frames do. Delighted, but still 
cautious, Black inquired the prices. Miss 
Ray mentioned them, adding the phrase with 
which he was familiar, “‘with the clerical dis- 
count.” 

“Thank you,” acknowledged Black. “ Whet 
are they without the discount, please?” 

Miss Ray glanced at him. “I am accus- 
tomed to give it,” she observed. 

“T am accustomed not to take it,” said 
the Scotsman firmly. “But I’m just as much 
obliged.” 

She smiled and told him the regular price. 
He counted this out, expressed his pleasure in 
having found precisely what he wanted and 
led the way out. 


ANE RAY looked after his well-set shoul- 

ders, noting that he did not put his hat upon 
his close-cut black hair until he had reached 
the street. Then she looked down at the 
money in her hand. 

“Wouldn’t take a discount and didn’t ask 
me to come to his church,” she commented to 
herself. ‘‘ Must be rather a new sort.” 

She then promptly dismissed him from her 
thoughts until later in the day, when the 
memory was brought back to her by another 
customer. It was well along in the afternoon, 
and she had just sold a génuine Eli Terry 
“grandfather” clock at a fair profit, and had 
bargained for and secured several very beauti- 
ful pieces of Waterford glass, which she had 
long coveted. A succession of heavy showers 
had cleared her shop, and she had found time~ 
to open a long roll which the expressman had 
delivered in the morning, when the shop door 
admitted a person to whom she turned an 
eager face. 

“Oh, I’m glad it’s you,” she said. “Come 
and see what I have now!” 

“Nothing doing,” replied R. P. Burns, M.D., 
with, however, a smile which belied his words. 
“IT want a present for a sick kiddy I’m going 
to fix up in the morning. One of those 
painted Russian things of yours; the last boy 
went crazy over ’em. No time for antiques.” 

“This isn’t an antique; it’s the last word 
from the front, and you'll go crazy over it,” | 
replied Miss Ray. 

Nevertheless, she left the roll and went to a 
corner in the back of the shop given over to all 
sorts of foreign-made and fascinating wooden 
toys. She selected a bear with a wide smile 
and feet which walked, and a gay-hued parrot | 
on a stick, and took them to the big man who | 
was waiting, like Mercury, poised on one im- 
patient foot. While he counted out the change 
she slipped over to her roll of heavy papers, 
took out one, and when he looked up again it 
was straight into a great French war poster, 
held at the length of Jane’s extended arms. He 
stared hard at it, and well he might, for it was 
by one of the most famous of French artists, 
whose imagination had been flaming with the 
vision of the desperate day. 

“Well, by George!” Burns ejaculated, his 
hurry forgot. “I say $i 

The poster’s owner waited quietly, lost to 
view behind the big sheet. Burns studied 
every detail of the picture, losing no sugges- 
tion indicated by the inspired pencil; it was 
only a rough sketch, impressionistic to the last 
degree, yet holding unspoken volumes in each 
bold outline. Then he drew a deep breath. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE:70 
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ee. D on’t Ask For 
Paper— 


| 


It’s the proper thing to do 
—a daily healthguard for 
all the family, 


Compare on quantity! Many rolls of ordinary 
toilet paper consist of loosely-rolled sheets — 
bulky; apparently a “bargain” at the price. 


But it’s the counted sheets that count: and 
their serviceability. ScotTissue comes in 1000 
sheet rolls—quantity printed on each roll. 


You pay for’ what you get—you get what 
you pay for. ScotTissue goes further. 


Compare on quality! Ordinary toilet papers are often coarse, | | 
harsh, unhygienic. ‘They are made cheaply and uniform quality - 
is unknown. Ask your doctor why such grades are harmful. | | 


ScotTissue is fine; colorless; uniform; ‘soft as old handkerchief 
linen. Its quality is guarded through a score of processes. It is , 
laboratory-tested from pulp to finished sheets. | q 


Scoflissue 


ScotTissue Products for Personal Hygiene 


Every sheet is inspected. We reject any im- 
perfect or torn sheets; any with short, rasping 
fibres; or with unassimilated pulp. Every roll 
is sealed to make it dustproof. 


In every part of the United States you can buy 
ScotTissue. It is always and everywhere the 
same. Buy it by the dozen rolls. 


Scott Paper Company 
CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Manufacturers of ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Papers 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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FLOOR VARNISH 


for Furniture and Woodwork Sei! as Floors® 


FTER all, a jor varnish like ‘“61,’’ which has given Jou May 
perfect satisfaction for thirty years, is a good varnish Dood cut 
to tie to for furniture, woodwork and general purpose Work Crack 


uses, where durability is of prime importance. 

The beautiful, semi-transparent ‘‘61°* colors are He knows Pratt & Lambert Var- 
especially designed not to show laps and streaks —a_nishes, and will be glad to use them. 
distinct and important quality. ‘*61°’ is waterproof, Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
heelproof and marproof. It is made to resist wear. Painters, specified by architects and sold by 


paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you may have 
hammer test on the panel. You 


your money back, 
may dent the wood, but the Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 75 Tona- 
varnish won’t crack. In 


wanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
If you are building or redec- 


orating, engage a good painter. 


tralite 


ENAMEL 
So distinctive 
that painters, 
who through a 
mistaken sense 
of economy do 
not use it, wish 
they could af- 
ford to use it. 


-ORESS SHIELOS 


Canada address 17 Courtwright 
Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


White Clover Dress 
Shields are the shields you 
choose to protect your most 
cherished gown! They are 
comfortable and always 
reliable. 


In flesh— white — black; 
in different sizes, styles and 
weights. 


If you have difficulty in 
obtaining just the Omo 
Shields you wish send for 
Booklet 6-A and name of 
nearest dealer. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN 


“Where did you get it?” he asked as Jane 
lowered the poster. His eye went back to the 
roll lying half opened on a mahogany table 
near by. 

“They were sent over by an officer I know— 
straight from Paris. That isn’t the most won- 
derful one by half, but I want you to see the 
rest when you’re not so rushed for time.” 

“T’m not particularly rushed,” replied Burns 
with a grin. “At least I can stop if you’ve 
any more like this. I have to tear in and out of 
your place, you know, because there’s always 
some idiot lurking behind one of your screens 
to leap out and ask me searching questions 
about patients. If you’ll bar your doors to the 
public some day I’ll come and spend an hour 
gazing at your stuff. Let’s see the posters, 
please.” 


ANE spread them out, one after another, till 

half the shop was covered. Burns walked 
from poster to poster, intent, frowning with 
interest, his quick intelligence recognizing the 
extraordinary impressions he was getting, his 
own imagination firing under the stimulus of 
an art at its marvelous best. Before one of the 
smaller posters he lingered longest—a wash 
drawing in color of a poilu holding his child in 
his arms, with its mother looking into his face. 

“‘He’s just a kid, that fellow,” he said in a 
smothered tone; “just a kid, but he’s giving 
?em both up. He won’t come back—somehow 
you know that. And—it doesn’t seem to mat- 
ter if he helps save his country. See here, you 
ought to do something with these. If the 
people of this town could see them, a few more 
of them might wake up to the idea that there’s 
a war on somewhere.” 

“As soon as some English ones come I’ve 
sent for I intend to have an exhibition here 
in my shop and sell them—for the benefit of 
French and Belgian orphans. I expect to get 
all kinds of prices. Will you auction them off 
for me?” 

“You bet I will, if I can do it explosively 
enough. I’d do anything on earth for a little 
chap like that.”’ He indicated a wistful Bel- 
gian baby at the edge of a group of children 
“Here are our kiddies, fed up within an inch 
of their lives, and these poor little duffers living 
on scraps, and too few of those.. Oh, what a 
contrast! As for ourselves, we come around 
and buy antiques to make our homes more 
stunning!” 

He looked her in the eye, and she looked 
steadily back. Then she went over to an 
impressive Georgian desk, opened a drawer 
and took out a black-bound book. Returning, 
she silently held it out to him. It was a text- 
book on nursing, one of those required in a 
regulation hospital course. 

““Eh? What?” he ejaculated, taking the 
book. “Studying, are you, all by yourself? 
How far are you?”’ He flipped the pages. ‘‘I 
see. Are you serious—you, a successful. busi- 
ness woman? What do you want to do it for?” 

“Absolutely serious. This country will go 
into the war some day; it must, or I can’t 
respect it any more. And when it does—well, 
keeping an antique shop will be the deadest 
thing there is. I’ll nail up the door and go 
‘over there.’” 

‘“‘ And not to collect curios this time?” His 
bright hazel eyes were studying her intently. 

“Hardly. To be of use, if I can. I thought 
the more I knew of nursing 

“Vou can’t get very far alone, you know.” 

“T can get so far that when I do manage to 
take a course I can rush it, can’t I?” 

“Don’t know; hard to cut any red tape. 
But all preparation counts, of course. Well— 
I'll give you a question to answer that’ll show 
up what you do know.” 


E PROCEEDED to do this, considering 

for a minute, and then firing at her, not 
ene, but a series of interrogations; not un- 
kindly technical, but designed to test her prac- 
tical knowledge of the pages which, according 
to the marker he had found, she had evidently 
lately finished. The answers she gave him 
appeared to satisfy him, although he did not 


so. 

teed, closing the book with a snap, he 
said: ‘‘When you sail, my wife and I will be 
on the same ship. We’d be there now if we 
had our way; it’s all we talk about. Well “4 

And he was about to say that he must hurry 
like mad now to make up for time well lost, 
when the shop door opened to admit a cus- 
tomer out of a sharp dash of rain, who was 
trying to shelter a flat package beneath his 
coat. For the second time that day Robert 
Black was bringing pictures to be framed; in 
fact, they were the rest of the pile which he had 
not ventured to bring the first time, lest Miss 
Ray’s prices be too high for him. 

Red gave him one look, and would have 
fled, but Black was too quick for him. No, he 
did not make for the big doctor with out- 
stretched hand; in fact, he did not seem to see 
him. At the very front of the shop stood a 
particularly distinguished-looking Heppelwhite 
sideboard, its serpentine front exquisitely in- 
laid with satinwood, its location one to catch 
the eye. It caught Black’s eye, but not be- 
cause of any cunning design of maker or shop- 
keeper. Having filled the available space in 
the rear of the shop with her war posters, Jane 
had worked toward the front, and the last and 
most splendid of them she had propped upon 
the sideboard. In front of it Black now came 
to a standstill, and Red, intending to leave the 
place in haste at sight of the minister he was 
in no hurry to meet, involuntarily paused to 
note the effect upon the “kid’”’—as he per- 
sisted in calling him—of the poster’s touch- 
ingly convincing appeal. ; 

It was a drawing in black and white of a 
French mother taking leave of her son, that 


Red and Black 
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subject which has employed so many clever 
pens and brushes since the war began, but 
than which there is none so universally power- 
ful in its importunity. The indomitable cour- 
age in the face of the Frenchwoman had in it a 
touch beyond that of the ordinary artist to 
convey; one could not analyze it, but it 
gripped the heart none the less, as Red himself 
could testify. He now watched it grip Black. 

Without taking his eyes from the picture, 
Black propped his umbrella against a chair, 
laid his hat and his package upon it, and stood 
still before the Frenchwoman and her boy, 
unconscious of anything else. And as he stood 
there, slowly his hands, hanging at his sides, 
became fists which clenched themselves. Red, 
observing, his own hand upon the big wrought- 
iron latch of the door, paused still a moment 
longer. The,‘kid” cared, didhe? How much 
did he care, then? Red found himself rather 
wanting to know. 

Black looked up at last, saw the other man, 
saw that he was the quarry he was so anxious 
to run down, but only said, as his gaze re- 
turned to the poster: ‘‘ And she’s only one of 
thousands, all with a spirit like that!” 

“Only one,’”’ Red agreed. ‘‘They’re aston- 
ishing, those Frenchwomen.”’ Then he went 
on out and closed the door behind him. 

After he had gone he admitted to himself 
that since his wife was a member of this man’s 
church, and Black probably knew that fact, 
he himself might have stayed long enough to 
shake hands. At close range his eyesight, 
trained to observe, had not been able to avoid 
noting that Black was no boy after all. There 
had been that in the face he had momentarily 
turned toward Red to show plainly that he was 
in the full first maturity of manhood. 

It may be significant that from this mo- 
ment, in whatever terms Red spoke of the 
minister at home when he was forced by the 
exigencies of conversation to mention him at 
all, he ceased to call him the “kid.” So, 
though Black did not know it, he had passed 
at least one barrier toward getting to know the 
man he meant to make his friend. 


III 


F COURSE the day came, as it inevitably 

must, when Black and Red actually met, 
face to face, with no way out except to shake 
hands, look each other in the eye, and con- 
sider their acquaintance made? No, that day 
of proper introduction never came. But the 
day on which they looked each other in the 
eye without shaking hands did come, and 
another day, a long time after, they did shake 
hands. As to their friendship—but that’s what 
this story is about. 

The day on which they first looked each 
other in the eye was a Sunday morning, rather 
early. Black had done a perfectly foolish but 
entirely explainable thing. It was a late June 
day, and the cherries in a certain tree just 
outside his bathroom window were blood-red 
ripe and tempting. Clad in shirt and trousers, 
unshaven—although he had had his cold tub— 
his mouth watering at the thought of eating 
cherries before breakfast, he climbed out of the 
window upon the sloping roof of the side porch 
and let himself down it to the edge to reach the 
cherries. He never really knew how the fool 
thing happened; the only thing he did know 
was that he slipped suddenly upon the edge of 
the roof, wet with an early morning shower, 
caught himself from going over, but came 
down heavily upon his right shoulder. 

And then, presently, he was sitting at the 
telephone in his study, addressing R. P. Burns, 
M. D., in terms which strove to be casual, 
inviting him to make a morning call at the 
Manse. “I’d come over myself,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘but I’m ashamed to say I’m a trifle 
shaky.” 


“‘Naturally,” replied the crisp voice at the 
other end of the wire. ‘“‘Go and lie down till I 
get there.” 


‘Please have your breakfast first,”’ requested 
Black, struggling hard to master a growing 
faintness. 

Whatever he had done to his shoulder, it 
hurt rather badly, though he didn’t mind that 
so much as the idea of disgracing himself in 
Burns’ eyes by going white and flabby over 
what was probably a trivial injury. To be sure 
he couldn’t use his arm, but it didn’t occur to 
him that he had actually dislocated that 
shoulder by so trifling a means as a slip on the 
Manse roof—of all places! It wasn’t built for 
incumbent ministers to go upon, between a 
bath and a shave, and tumble down upon like 
little boys—and on a Sunday morning too! 


f+. answer Burns gave to Black’s sugges- 
tion that he have breakfast before coming 
resembled a grunt more than anything else. 
He couldn’t determine whether the red-headed 
doctor meant to do it or not. The question 
was settled within five minutes by the arrival 
of Burns, who came straight in at the open 
Manse door, followed the call Black gave, ‘‘In 
here, please—at your left,” and appeared in 
the study doorway, surgical bag in his hand 
and a somewhat grim expression—with which 
Black had already become familiar at a dis- 
tance—upon his lips. 

Black sat in his red-cushioned wooden 
rocker, that most incongruous piece of fur- 
niture in the midst of the black-walnut dignity 
of the Manse study, and in it his appearance 
suggested that of a sick boy who has taken 
refuge in his mother’s arms. Indeed, it may 
have been with somewhat of that feeling that 
he had chosen it as the place in which to wait 
the coming of aid. Anyhow, his face, under 
its unshaven blur of beard, looked rather 
white, though his voice was steady. 
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A Health Aid— 
A Style Need 


HE value to you of a well made, properly fitting brassiere can 

only be measured by the almost unbelievable improve- 
ment it effects in your appearance, your comfort and your 
health. There are DeBevoise brassieres specially designed to 
give your type of figure stylish contour and correct support. 


Select your brassieres for their fit and effect on your 
figure rather than for their “showy” appearance in the 
store's show case. DeBevoise brassieres not only fit best 
when new, but are so designed and tailored as to retain 
their perfect shaping after long wear. 75c, $1 and up 
at good stores everywhere. 


Made and Guaranteed by CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
World’s Oldest and Largest Brassiere Specialists 


DeBevoise 
Brassieres 


~ Made in nine distinct types to suit every figure and occasion. 
7 Each type is made in a wide variety of styles and prices. 


Which of the DeBevoise types here shown appeals to you most? 


1 Close Fitting Type 
2 Bandeau Type 
3 Close Fitting Type 


4 Bust Girdle Type 
5 Bust Supporter Type 
6 Outsize Type 


Ask your merchant 
for the “debb - e - voice.” 
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' Here they are! 
s Yarn Books 


from New York! 
Send today for your copies 


The smartest, newest models 
in women’s sweaters, 
every sort and variety— 


over two dozen. 


The newest sport hats from 


New York! 
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Ixnitied blouses are 
the vogue! This is 
one of the newest 
models— directions 
sent special, with 
books. 


Children’s out-door clothes— 


baby things, soft 


light—pages and pages of & é 


them. 


Every model designed by a 


New York authority. 
Full and explicit 
directions. 


Here are thenew- 
est and most 7 
advanced 
styles. Write 
for the books 
today. 

Corticelli Yarn Book 

No. 8& the newest 

sweaters for women, 


including the modish 
little ‘‘Dorothy Dix”’ 


slip-on. Knit hats, tams and scarfs, babies’ knitt-d 
and crocheted coats, bonncts, shoes, smocks, 
afghans, etc.;, boys’ suits and sweaters; child's 


bathing suit; men’s gloves. Ev 
trated, many in actual colors. 
mail 18c. 


sweater and other advance models. 
coats. Price 15c—by mail 18c. 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 6. Directions for Mrs, 
Castle’s favorite Corticelli sweaters, for infants’ 
caps, play rugs, shirts, etc.; the new child’s middy 


Also beautiful and exclusive crochet designs 


and 


ery model illus- 
Price 15c, by 


Sport vests and 


Lessons in Crochet, Cook No. 7. Handsome full 
bedroom set in filet crochet. Unusual sweaters 
luncheon sets, scarfs, filet panels for curtains and 
draperies. Price 10e—by mail 13c. 

Lessons in Crochet, Book No. 5. New and beautiful de- 
signs for bedroom sets, luncheon sets, table covers, towel 
ends, collars, yokes, etc. The new Hardanger lace, especially 
attractive. Knit silk sweaters, slip-on and buttoned. Price 
10c—by mail 13c. 


Order these books of your dealer and save postage 
SPECIAL OFFER 


All four books sent for only 50 cents. Write today—Ad- 
dress Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


No Canadian or foreign orders accepted 


All Corticelli Mercerized Cordonnet retains its snowy 

whiteness and sparkling lustre until worn out. It has the 

ty most perfect twist and will not split or knot. Ask to see the 
new Corticelli Yarns. 


LISTE RINE 


Rp 
PHARMACAL COMPANY 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Listerine has many other uses in the home: As an 
cmergency dressing, for accidental wounds. As 
a wash, in the daily care of the mouth and teeth. 


As a deodorizing lotion and douche in matters of Per- 
sonal Hygiene. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


RED AND BLACK 
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“Mighty sorry to bother you at this hour, 
Doctor Burns,” he began, but was interrupted: 

“‘Didn’t I tell you to lie down? What’s the 
use of sitting up and getting faint?” 

“Tm all right.” 

“Yes, I see! All alone here? Thought you 
had a housekeeper.”? Burns was opening up 
his bag and laying out supplies as he spoke. 

” have. She’s gone con for over Sun- 


ay. 

“They usually have—when anything hap- 
pens. Well, come over here on this couch, if 
you can walk, and we’ll see what the trouble 
is. 

Black demonstrated that he could walk, 
although it was with considerable effort. 
Through all his undeniable faintness he was 
thinking with some exultation that this was a 
perfectly good chance to meet Red, and on his 
own ground too. What luck! 

Burns made a brief examination. ‘ You’ve 
fixed that shoulder, all right,” he announced. 
“No matter; we’ll have you under a whiff of 
ether and reduce it in a jifiy.”’ 

“Thanks; no ether, please. You mean I’ve 
dislocated it?’’ inquired the patient, speaking 
with some difficulty. 

“*Good and proper. Here you are ” And 
without loss of time a peculiar-shaped article, 
made of wire and gauze and smelling abomi- 
nably, came over Black’s face. It was instantly 
removed. 

“T believe I said no ether, if you please,” 
remarked an extraordinarily obstinate voice. 

“Nonsense, man! I’m only going to give 
you enough to relax you. I see some good stiff 
muscles there that may give me trouble.” 

“‘Ether’ll make me sick, and I’ve got to 
preach this morning.” 

“Preach nothing!” 

“It may be nothing,” agreed the patient, 
“but I’m going to preach it just the same. 
And I won’t have an anesthetic, thank you 
just as much, doctor.” 


URNS said no more. No surgeon but is 

astute enough to tell whether a patient is 
bluffing or whether he means it. Unquestion- 
ably, although Black’s face was the color of 
ashes, he meant it. Therefore Red proceeded 
to reduce the dislocation without the ad- 
vantage to himself—or to the patient—of the 
relaxing aid of the anesthetic. It was a bad 
dislocation, and it took the doctor’s own sturdy 
muscles and all his professional skill to do the 
trick in a few quick, efficient moves and one 
tremendous pull. But it was all over in less 
time than it takes to tell it, and only one low 
groan had escaped Black’s tightly pressed lips. 
Nevertheless, his forehead was wet and cold 
when he lay limp at the end of that bad sixty 
seconds. 

_ Astrong arm came under his shoulders and 
a glass was held to his lips. ‘Drink this; 
you'll be all right in a minute,” said a rather 
faraway voice. 

Black obediently swallowed something which 
he didn’t much like, and which he probably 
would have refused to take if he had suspected 
that it was going to help buck him up the way 
it did. He had an absurd idea of not allowing 
himself to be bucked up by anything except 
es own will—not in the presence of Red any- 

ow. 

‘“‘Some nerve—for a preacher,” presently 
said the voice, which sounded nearer now. 

“Why a preacher?” inquired Black, as 
belligerently as a man can who is stretched 
upon his back with his coat off, his arm being 
bandaged to his side, and a twenty-four-hours 
growth of beard on his somewhat aggressive 
chin. 

“Never mind,” Red commanded. “TI don’t 
tlame you; that was hitting a man when he’s 
down.” 

“I’m not down”—and Black attempted to 
sit up. 

A vigorous arm detained him where he was. 
“Just keep quiet a few minutes, and you’ll be 
the gainer in the end. By the way, can you 
shave with your left hand?” 


“T never tried it.’”? Black’s left hand took ° 


account of his cheek and chin. “I was just 
going to shave when those—fool—cherries 
caught my eye.” 

‘““Where’s your shaving stuff?” 

Black looked up, startled. ‘Oh, I can’t let 
you 

““Who’s going to doit? If you must preach, 
you don’t want to go to it looking like a pugi- 
list, do you? Though I’m not so sure * 
Red left the sentence unfinished, while a wicked 
smile played round his lips. 

“*T’ll do it myself—or send for a barber.” 

“Oh, come on, Black! I’m perfectly com- 
petent to do the job and, now I’ve got my 
hand in on you, I’d like to leave you looking 


. the part you wouldn’t insist on playing if you 


weren’t pretty game. I’m not so sure I ought 
to let you 
“I'd like to see you help it,”said Black, and 
nee he was smiling, too, and feeling distinctly 
etter. 


O IT ended by Red’s going upstairs after the 
shaving materials and then shaving Black, 
and doing it with decidedly less finish of style 
than might have been expected of a crack 
surgeon with a large reputation. He cut his 
victim once, and Black, putting up a hand and 
getting it all blood and lather, grinned up into 
Red’s face, who grinned back and expressed his 
regret at the slip. This does not mean that 
they had become friends—not from Red’s 
standpoint at least, who would have befriended 
a sick dog and then shot him without com- 
punction because he didn’t want him around. 
But it does mean that at last the two had met 
on a man-to-man basis, and that Red’s respect 
for the man he had been in no hurry to meet 
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“Rolled Oats 
This Morning?” 


HAT'S the first anxiety of sturdy 
youngsters as they tumble up to 
the breakfast table. 


And how their eyes glow when it 
comes on—in those generous bowls, 
steaming with goodness ! 


And how much brighter those eyes 
glow in households that serve 
Purity! For Purity Oats have a 
flavor that outdoes even the promise 
of the steaming bowl. 


Every Purity flake is so carefully 
sterilized, toasted and processed, that 
they really become rolled oats “de 
luxe.” Never anything so sweet, so 
palate-satisfying ! 

And best of all, never anything that 
digests so perfectly in delicate, youth- 
ful stomachs. 

Mothers—Children are unprejudiced 
and their taste sense unimpaired—give 
them a chance to compare Purity Ozts 
with the brand you are now using— 
we'll be perfectly 

satisfied with 


their verdict! Wick. 


PRESloENT 
Puriry Oats Company 
Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa 
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Rolled Oats 
Totally Different 


FEET HURT YOU? 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer will relieve your 
tired, aching feet and support your weak or 
fallen arches. Removes pressure on callouses 
and tender bunion joints. Worn in any shoe 
with perfect comfort. 

Whether you have fallen arches, flat foot, 
painful corns, bunions or callouses, aching 
joints or pains in heels, 


Dt Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


are designed to correct the cause and give 
instant relief, 


Sold everywhere by leading shoe dealers, 
who have been trained in Practipedics, the 
science of giving foot comfort. 


Send for Free Booklet 


“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, recognized foot authority, sent on request. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
Dept. E2, 213 W. Schiller St. Chicago, Ill. 
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had been considerably augmented. Black was 
pretty sure of this, and it helped to brace him 
more than the stimulant had done. 

Two hours later Red cut a call on a rich 
patient much shorter than was politic in order 
to get to the Stone Church in time to slip into 
a back pew. Before going in he gave young 
Perkins instructions not to call him out before 
the sermon ended for anything short of murder 
on the church doorstep, surprising that li 
usher very -much, since it was the first time 
such a thing had ever happened. 

In making this effort Red had Black in 
mind as a patient rather than as a minister. A 
severe dislocation must naturally cause a cer- 
tain amount of nervous shock, which might 
prove disastrous to a man attempting to carry 
through a long service and spend most of the 
period upon his feet within two hours after 
the accident occurred. Game though Black 


might be—well, Red admitted to himself that ~ 


he rather wanted to see how the fellow whom 


he could no longer call the ‘kid’ would see . 


the thing through. 

Reactions are curious things. In this case, 
though it was true that Black had to steady 
himself more than once to keep his congrega- 
tion from whirling dizzily and disconcertingly 
before his eyes, had to set his teeth and sum- 
mon every ounce of will he possessed to keep 
on through the first three-quarters of his serv- 
ice, after all it was Red who got most of the 
reaction. 


- dress, Nanny? 


For the sermon that Black preached con- - 


tained a bomb, thrown straight at the heads of 
a parish which, with half the world at war, 
was in its majority distinctly pacifist, as was 
many another church during the year 1916. 
Black, before his sermon was done, had taken 
an out-and-out, unflinching stand for the place 
of the church in times of war, and had de- 
clared that it must be on the side of the sword, 
when the sword was the only weapon which 
could thrust its way to peace. 


ED, listening closely, forgetting that the - 
man before him was his patient, found him- . 


self involuntarily admitting that, whatever else 
he was, Robert McPherson Black was fearless in 
his speech. And there was probably no use in 
denying that the fellow had a way of putting 
things that, as James Macauley had asserted, 
effectually prevented the man in the pew from 
becoming absorbed in reveries of his own. It 


had been by no means unusual for R. P. Burns, - 


surgeon, expecting to do a critical operation on 
Monday morning, to perform that operation 
in detail on Sunday morning while sitting with 
folded arms and intent expression before a man 
who was endeavoring to interest him in spirit- 
ual affairs. 

On the present occasion, however, although 
the coming Monday’s clinical schedule wes 
full to the hatches, Red was unable to detach 
himself for a moment from the subject being 
handled so vigorously by Black, and thus, lis- 
tening through to the closing words, discovered 
himself to be aflame with fires which another 
hand had kindled, and that hand, most mar- 
velously, a preacher’s. 

Young Perkins, hovering close to the rear 
seat into which Red had stolen upon coming in 


just before the sermon, considered the embargo - 


raised with the closing words of Black, and had 
his whispered summons ready precisely as Black 
began his brief closing prayer. The scowl with 
which Red motioned him away surprised Per- 
kins very much, causing him to retreat to the 
outer door, where in due season he delivered 
it to the leisurely departing doctor, departing 
leisurely because he was eavesdropping. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” he had 
overheard one man of prominence saying to 
another in the vestibule. ‘‘Strikes me that’s 
going pretty strong. What’s the use of stirring 
up trouble? That sort of talk’s going to of- 
fend. Pulpit’s not called upon to go into 
matters of state—particularly now, when pub- 
lic sentiment’s so divided. Somebody better 
put a flea in his ear, eh?” 

The other man nodded. “TI believe a good 
deal as he does myself,” he admitted cau- 
tiously, ‘“‘but I don’t hold with offending 
people who have as good a right to their opin- 
ion as he has. I saw Johnstone wriggling more 
than once toward the last, and he’s about the 
last man we want to make mad.” 

R. P. Burns laid a heavy hand on the 
speaker’s arm. Turning, the other man looked 
into a pair of contemptuous hazel eyes, with 
whose glance, both friendly and fiery, he had 
been long familiar. “Oh, rot/” said a low 
voice in his ear. 

““What do you mean?” 

“Just that. Think it out.”” And Burns was 
gone, in the press, with the quickness now of 
one accustomed to get to where he would go, 
no matter how many were in the way. 


E MARCHED around to the vestry door, 

where he found Black standing, his gown 
off, his face gone rather white, though it had 
been full of color when Red saw it last. 

“Faint?” he asked. 

“No, thanks; I’m all right. Just thought 
I'd like a whiff of fresh air.” 

“Take a few deep breaths. I’ll give you a 
pick-up if you say so.” ; 

Black shook his head. “I’m all right,” he 
repeated. 

“Shoulder ache?” 

“Not much. I’m all right, really. Get over 
the idea, Doctor, that a preacher is a man 0 
straw. Some day try a wrestle with me—when 
my shoulder’s fit again?” 

Red laughed. ‘‘Down you in two minutes 
and fifteen seconds,” he prophesied. 

“Good work—let’s try it and see.” And 
Black walked back into the church, his cheek 
losing its pallor. 


The Lockharts, his first entertainers, in- 
sisted that he come to dinner. Although he 
had kept his slung shoulder and arm under 
his gown, the facts showed plainly and the 
congregation was full of sympathy. With his 
housekeeper away, Black could find no way 
out, although he would have much preferred 
remaining quietly in his study, with four cups 


_ of coffee of his own amateur making and what- 


ever 
Saturday. 

So he went to the Lockharts’, and there he 
met a person who had been in his congregation 
that morning but whom he had not noted. 
She had seen that he had not noted her, but 
she had made up her mind that such blindness 
should not long continue. 

Her appearance was one well calculated to in- 
trigue the eye of man, and Black’s eye, though 


d in his larder left over from 


_it was accustomed to rest longer upon man 


than upon woman, was not one calculated by 
nature to be altogether and indefinitely un- 
discerning. 


WE Nan Lockhart, daughter of the 
house, the guest, Miss Frances Fitch, a 
former school friend, held a brief consultation 
just before Black’s arrival. 

“Think he’s the sort to fall for chaste sever- 
ity or feminine frivolity, when it comes to 

Miss Lockhart looked her friend over. 
“You’re just the same old plotter, aren’t you, 
Fanny Fitch?” she observed frankly. ‘Well, 
it will take all you can do, and then some, if 
you expect to interest Mr. Black. But—if you 
want my advice—I should say chaste severity 
was your line.” 

“There’s where you show your unintelli- 
gence,” declared Miss Fitch. “I shall be as 
frilly as I can, because you yourself are a 
model of smooth and tailored fitness, and he 
will want a relief for his eyes. He shall find it 
in me. Really, wasn’t he awfully game to 
preach, with that shoulder?” 

““He’s Scotch,” said Nan Lockhart. “He 
would if it killed him.” 

The result of this exchange of views was 
Miss Fitch’s appearance looking like a fascinat- 
ing young saint in a sheer white frock, with 
white-shod small feet—and a white heart. 
Well, anyhow she looked the embodiment of in- 
genuousness, for her masses of fair hair were 
too curly to be entirely subdued, no matter 
how confined, and her dark eyes beneath the 
blond locks might have been those of a beau- 
tiful child. 

“Oh, I say!” ejaculated Tom Lockhart 

when she first came downstairs, the transfor- 
mation from her dark smoothness of church 
garb to this springlike outburst of whiteness 
hitting him full in his vulnerable young heart— 
as usual. 
‘ “Well—like me, Tommy dear?” asked 
Fanny Fitch, letting her fingers rest for the 
fraction of a second on his dark-blue coat 
sleeve. 

“Like you!” breathed Tom. “I say, why 
did I bring him home to dinner? Now you'll 
just fascinate him—and forget me!”’ 

“Forget you? Why, Tom!” And Miss 
Fitch gave him a lovely glance which made his 
heart turn over. 


HEN she went on into the big living room, 

where Robert McPherson Black, damaged 
shoulder and arm in a fine black silk sling, the 
color now wholly restored to his interesting 
face, rose courteously to be presented to her. 
Of course he did not khow it, but it was at 
that moment that he first encountered a quite 
remarkable combination of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. Up to now he had met each of 
these tremendous forces separately, but never 
before all together in one slim girl’s form. And 
yet, right here, it must be definitely asserted 
and thoroughly assimilated that Frances Fitch 
was what is known as an entirely “nice” girl, 
and in her heart at that hour was nothing which 
could be called an evil intent. 

The worst that could be said of her was 
that she was ruthless in exacting tribute, even 
as Cesar. And when her eye had fallen upon 
the minister, with his right arm out of com- 
mission, but the rest of him exceedingly as- 
sertive’ of power, she had coveted him. To 
her the rest was easy. 7 

As to Black, he was not easy. In his very 
young manhood he had loved very much the 
pretty daughter of his Southern employer, but 
she had been as far out of his reach as the 
farthermost star in the brightest of the con- 
stellations which nightly met his eye. When 
she had married he had firmly and definitely 

ut the thought of woman out of his head, and 
fad formulated a code concerning the whole 
sex intended to hold throughout his ministry, 
or at least until he felt differently toward the 
subject than he did then. 

During his entire first pastorate he had been 
a model of discretion, as a young minister 
must be in a country community if he would 
not have his plans for service tumbling about 
his ears. Fortunately for him he was, by 
temperament and training, not oversuscepti- 
ble to any ordinary feminine environment or 
approach. He liked heartily and wholesomely 
the comradeship of men better than the court- 
ship of women. And even when his eye first 
rested upon the really enchanting beauty of 
Miss Frances Fitch, if he could have exchanged 
her, in her place beside him at the Lockhart 
dinner table, for R. P. Burns, M. D., he would 
have done it in the twinkling of an eye. For 
had not Red shaved him that morning, and 
wasn’t another barrier most probably well 
down? It was of that he was thinking, and not 
just then of her. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 


Remember the construction of these stockings is different— 
they’re made on special patented machines that “knit-in” the 
shape without seams. No unsightly streaks of stitching up the 
back of the leg. No welts to walk on—just a soft smoothness 
that gives comfort with every step. 
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Norma Talmadg: 


FASHIONED HOSE 


SOLD AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 


93 LEE STREET 33 ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Another Favorite of the Films 


Who appreciates the comforts, the snug-fitting, the durability of 


Extra-elastic, narrow hem top prevents garter runs 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, and Silk twisted with Fibre 


SLOGAN originated by millions of thrifty women throughout 


the country who have made old straw hats look just as good 
as new with , 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


COLORS OLD &. NEW STRAW HATS 


Fine for coloring your hat just the shade to match a new dress or to 
re-color this year’s hat that has begun to look faded. There is nothing 
just as good as Colorite. 
It is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is waterproof and durable. 
Easily applied by anyone. Dries in thirty minutes. Also fine for coloring Satin, Silk 
and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, Leather Hand Bags and Belts. 
Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send a bottle of Colorite postpaid upon receipt 
of 30 cents. Be sure to name color you want. 


Jet Black Navy Blue Cerise 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw 
Cardinal Red Victory Blue Brown 
Yellow Sage Green Violet 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired Shade. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Established 1840 
Makers of the Famous Economy Products 


73 Sudbury Street 


16 COLORS TO SUIT YOUR TASTES: 


Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Distributors: A. Ramsay & Son Co,, Montreal 
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| Made in Old Virginia, in the Old Virginia Way, with the same i 
method and formule used by us for thirty-one years. , 
Ni. Vanilla, for instance, can be made practically over-night, but t 
° Sauer’s Vanilla requires more than a year from the time the 
beans are received until the finished product is turned out. This 
process, with the high-grade materials used, insures a Vanilla 
with the true, fine flavor and bouquet. 
Quality has made Sauer’s the largest selling brand in the 
’ United States and won for it seventeen highest awards 
at American and European Expositions for 
Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor. 


The C. F. Sauer Company 
Richmond, Va. 


Light as Sunshine 


Dainty as Clover Leaves 


These little flavory squares are a delightful 
accompanimentto ices and fruits—a tempting 
morsel with tea or chocolate as a light re- 
freshment—a finishing touch to the luncheon. 


SUNSHINE 
CLOVER LEAVES 


Light sugar wafers enclosing 
a rich and delicate cream. 
Dainty in shape, delicious 
in flavor. 

Served with ices and bever- 
add aneeded touch 
of brightness to the daintily 
arranged luncheon or tea. 


include a great variety of wafers, crackers, 
and cookies. Sunshine Graham Crackers, 
Yum Yums, Lemon Snaps, sweet and de- 
licious, are some of the favorites. Among 
the 350 varieties are to be found many dain- 
ties to harmonize with any menu. 


[Qose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


BRANCHES IN OVER 100 CITIES 


Sealed packages— 
or in bulk by the pound 


Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


But she forced him to think of her; it was 
an art in which she was a finished performer. 
She did it by cutting up for him that portion of 
a crown roast of spring lamb which Mr. Sam- 
uel Lockhart sent to him upon his plate. Up 
to that moment, throughout the earlier courses, 
he had been engaged with the rest in a general 
discussion of the subject of the war, quite 
naturally brought up by the sermon of the 
morning. But when it came to regarding help- 
lessly the food which now appeared before him, 
unmanageable by either fork or spoon, he 
found himself for the first time talking with 
Miss Fitch alone, while the other conversation 
went ahead upon a new tack. 

“Oh, but this makes me think of how many 
poor fellows have to have their food cut up 
for them, over there,’’ she was saying as her 
pretty, ringless fingers expertly prepared the 
tender meat for his consumption. ‘‘ While you 
were speaking this morning I was wishing, as 
I’ve been wishing ever since this terrible war 
began, that I could be really helping on the 
other side. If it hadn’t been for my mother, 
who is quite an invalid, I should have gone 
long ago. You made it all so real af 

Well, you know the way they doit. A man 
may tell himself that he doesn’t like flattery, 
but if it is cleverly administered, and if, 
though he is modest enough, he can’t help 
knowing himself that he has done a good thing 
in a fine way, how can he quite help being 
human enough to feel a glow of pleasure? If 
they don’t overdo it—and Miss Fitch knew 
much better than that—much can thus be 
accomplished in breaking down a masculine 
wall of reserve. Black’s wall didn’t break that 
Sunday—oh, not at all—but it undeniably did 
crumble a little bit along the upper edges. 


FTER dinner was over, however, as if he 
were somehow subtly aware that the wall 
was in a new and hardly understood danger, 
when Black withdrew with the other men to 
the farther end of the living room to continue 
to talk things over, he was at some pains to 
seat himself so that he was facing these men, 
and had no view down the long room to the 
other end where the women were gathered. 
Miss Fitch, looking his way from a corner of 
a great divan, sent a smile and a wave toward 
Tom who, torn between allegiance to Fanny 
and his new and absorbing devotion to Black, 
had for the time being followed the men. 
Then she said negligently to Nan Lockhart: 
‘Your minister has a stunning profile. Look 
at it there against that dark-blue curtain.” 
Nan looked for an instant, then back at her 


guest. ‘Oh, Fanny!” she murmured rebuk- 
ingly. ‘Don’t you ever get tired of that 
game?” 


‘“What game, my dear?” 

“Oh, playing for every last one of them 
comma Annette Lockhart with some im- 
patience. 

She was a dark-eyed young woman with 
what might be called a strong face, by no 
means unattractive in its clean-cut lines. She 
had a personality all her own; she had been a 
leader always; people liked Nan Lockhart and 
believed in her thoroughly. Her friendship for 
Fanny Fitch was a matter of old college ties; 
Fanny was nobody’s fool, and she was clever 
enough to keep a certain hold upon Nan 
through the exercise of a rather remarkable 
dramatic talent. Nan had written plays, and 
Fanny had acted them; and now that college 
days were over they had plans for the future 
which meant a continued partnership in the 
specialty of each. 

“Interested in him yourself, I judge,’’ Miss 
Fitch replied teasingly. ‘‘Don’t worry! The 
chances are all with you. He’s horribly sober- 
minded; he’ll fall for your sort sooner than for 
mine.” 


1?? 


UT a certain gleam in her eyes said some- 
thing else—that she was quite satisfied with 
the beginning she had made. Another man 
might have taken a seat where he could look 
at her; that Black deliberately looked the 
other way this astute young person considered 
proof positive that he found her unexpectedly 
distracting to his thoughts. 
When, at the end of an hour, Black turned 
around, ready to take his farewell, Miss Fitch 


was absent from the room. He glanced around 
for her, found her not, told himself that he was 
glad and went out. As the door of the living 
room closed behind him, she came down the 
stairs, a small white hat upon her head. They 
passed out of the house door together. At the 
street Miss Fitch turned in the direction of the 
Manse, two blocks away. 


liyerp< paused and removed his hat; with 
his left hand he did it rather awkwardly. 
“Tt’s been very pleasant to have met you,” he 
said. “Is your stay to belong?” — 

“Several weeks, I believe. Are you really 
going that way, Mr. Black, or don’t you ven- 
ture to walk down the street with any members 
of your congregation except men?” 

He smiled. ‘I am really going this way, 
Miss Fitch—thank you. Would you care to 
know where?” 

“To Doctor Burns—with your arm, I sup- 
pose. Is it very painful?” 

“Tt’s doing very well. Isn’t this a magnifi- 
cent day? I hope you’ll have a pleasant walk.” 

“T can hardly help it, thank you; I’m so 
fond of walking, which Nan Lockhart isn’t— 
hard luck for me! Good-by; and I shall not 
soon forget what I heard this morning.” Her 
parting smile was one to remember; not a bit 
of pique that he hadn’t responded to her 
obvious invitation; no coquetry in it, either. 
Just charming friendliness, exceedingly dis- 
arming. 

As he turned away, striding off in the op- 
posite direction from that which he naturally 
would have taken, he was frowning a little and 
saying to himself that it was going to be rather 
more difficult to keep the old guard up in a 
— this than it Lad been in his country 
parish. 

His good Scottish conscience told him that, 
although in deciding on the instant to make 
Doctor Burns a visit he had committed him- 
self to something he didn’t want to do at all— 
go and bother the difficult doctor with his 
shoulder when it wasn’t necessary—he must 
do it now just the same to square the thing. 
Heavens and earth, why shouldn’t he walk 
down the street with a beautiful young woman 
in white if she happened to be going his way, 
instead of standing on his head to go where he 
hated to, just to avoid her? 

Not that he cared to walk with her; he didn’t; 
he preferred not to. And the doctor would think 
him a weakling after all if he came to him com- 
plaining, as was the truth, that his shoulder 
was aching abominably, and his head to match, 
and that his pulse seemed to be jumping along 
unpleasantly. Well 


UST then R. P. Burns went by in his car at 

a terrific and wholly inexcusable speed, evi- 
dently rushing out of town. Black, recognizing 
him, breathed a sigh of relief. But he went 
around seven blocks to get back to the Manse 
without a chance of meeting anybody in white. 
At a very distant sight of anybody clothed all 
in white he turned up the first street, and this 
naturally lengthened his trip. So that, when 
he was finally within the Manse’s sheltering 
walls, he was very glad to give up bluffing for 
the day and to stretch himself upon the 
leather couch in the study where that morning 
he had doggedly refused an anesthetic. He 
rather wished he had one now! 

Confound it! He felt that he had been a fool 
more than once that day. Why should minis- 
ters have to act differently from other men in 
any situation whatever? He made up his mind 
that the next time-he climbed out on a slippery 
roof on a Sunday morning—well, he would do 
it if he wanted to! But the next time he turned 
up a side street to avoid anybody, or changed 
his direction because anybody was going the 
same way —— 

When hewoke an hour later it was because his 
shoulder really was| extremely sore and painful. 
But he wouldn’t have called Burns if he had 
known that that skillful surgeon could take 
away every last twinge. 

Anyhow, Burns had shaved him that morn- 
ing! There was that that was good ‘to remem- 
ber about the day. Sometime he would come 
closer than that! 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL HOME JOURNAL 


The Time to Stop the Child | 


HEN a little child picks a flower that does not belong to his parents, or 

ruins a grass plot that its owner wants to keep inviolate, the child does_ | 
not, as a rule, commit that act maliciously: he does so thoughtlessly. A child 
is unmoral: not immoral. But it is exactly at that point in a child’s life, 
when he commits such an act, that he should have explained to him the great 
lesson of respecting other folks’ rights and their properties. It is wrong to 
accuse a child, when he picks a flower, of stealing. The child simply does not 
know. Naturally everything in the world that a child sees he imagines be- 
longs to him. Why should a child think otherwise? Why shouldn’t ey, 
flower he sees be there just for the pleasure of picking? But parents k 
better, and it is at the child’s first act of spoliation that the lesson of other 
people’s rights should begin to be impressed upon him. Parents are woefully 
careless on this point. They either refuse to believe that their children take 
other people’s flowers or spoil other people’s lawns, or they let such an action 
pass as an innocent act. And it is innocent, but there is a limit to the age of 
innocence. The lawlessness from which we suffer so much in this country | 
can be curbed at just such an “innocent” action: in fact, it isthe only time | 
when the lesson can become deeply rooted and fixed. We cannot be too 
careful of the respect which our children are taught to show to what 
belongs to others, and their acts are not to be passed over because they are 
“innocent.” That is evasion: not training. 
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Interpreting | 
the New Spring Trends 


OME time in March there will be a Fashion Féte in your 
city—a féte that will bring all America’s newest and 
loveliest dress styles for spring to you. 

This fashion event is Simon Quatity WEEK. It will be held | 
at the very best shop in your city, for only one dealer in each 4 
city is privileged to sell Simon Quality Dresses. That shop, ! 
therefore, will be the fashion rendezvous. : 

Watch your local newspapers for the announcement of Simon 
Qua.tity WEEK. Go see these adorable frocks. Among the | 
many charming models are a selected few specially styled for 
the stout figure. From America’s leading style critics, yet their 
wide range of prices puts them within reach of all. 


Send for your copy of *‘Dress and Your Personal Charms’ — F 
In which appear the newest Simon Quatiry Mopsts, 


Lower right No. 3268—Jet 
beads play a prettily impor- 
tant partin this frock of Crépe 
Meteor. Sash and cuffs re- 
veal glimpses of a lining of 
contrasting color. All colors. 
Lower left No. 3298—Such 
ahappy combination of Geor- 
gette and Taffeta! The front 
Sof the blouse is exquisitely 
embroidered in two colors. 
All colors. 


Upper left No. 3307—It’s all 
in the tucks!—All the charm 
and distinction of this little 
Crépede Chine dress, suitable 
for so many occasions. All 
colors. 


Left center No. 3292—From 
the little balls on the tie ends 
to the bright woolen embroid- 
ery, this Taffeta frock spells 
Style. All colors. 


Right center No, 3299—A 
charmingly youthful model of 
Taffeta for afternoon or party 
wear, The white Georgette 
collar is daintily embroid- 
ered with wool. Misses’ sizes 
only. All colors. 

Upper right No, 3318—Geor- 
gette gracefully draped forms 
this bewitching frock. Such 
a beautiful background for 
the motif of tiny jet beads on 
the soft girdle! All colors, 


SIMON COSTUME & DRESS COMPANY 
“Dressmakers to the American Woman” 
44 EAST 32ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Good the 
Next Day! 


Batter made with 
RYZON Baking Pow- 
der may stand all night! 


It’s perfectly safe to 
mix your breakfast 
muffins to-day while 
you have the time— 
keep in the refrigerator 
over night—and bake 
them tomorrow morn- 
ing! Or you can post- 
pone baking that 
second pan of drop- 
cakes if there isn’t 
room in the oven now. 


RYZON is the de- 
pendable, economical 
baking powder and the 
RYZON recipes, all 
carefully worked out 
and using level meas- 
urements, make suc- 
cessful baking a cer- 
tainty. 


RYZON is 40 cents a 
pound. The new 
RYZON Baking Book 
(original price $1.00) 
containing 250 prac- 
tical. recipes, many of 
conservation value, and 
others easily adapted to 
present day needs, will 
be mailed, postpaid, 
upon receipt of 30 
cents in stamps or coin, 
except in Canada. 


GENERAL CHEMICALCO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


How Does a Detective ‘Trail 
His Man? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Any telephone user may call Central and as- 
certain the name of the subscriber having any 
listed number. But even without the names— 
with nothing but a list of numbers that some- 
body has been calling from his hotel during a 
period of several days—it is surprising how 
many facts are instantly available. To any- 
body familiar with the city, the name of the 


_ telephone exchange indicates the location. So 


that if a man comes to New York for a week or 
two and makes frequent calls of numbers pre- 
fixed by Broad or Rector, there is a fair chance 
that he may be identified with some kind of 
financial operations. 

On the other hand, if he calls nothing but 
residence numbers, such as Riverside or Morn- 
ingside, and calls them in, say, the afternoon 
hours, perhaps there are women in the case, for 
men are not usually at home afternoons. 

Not long ago there was a semicriminal inves- 
tigation in which it was learned that a society 
suspect four or five times a week called a cer- 
tain number at about 6:30 Pp. m., and almost 
invariably followed this by immediately calling 
a certain other number. What did that seem 
to indicate? Simply that the man telephoning 
had a young woman friend whom he thought 
well enough of to take to dinner several times a 
week. He called her and then, when he knew 
that his dinner engagement with her was as- 
sured, he called a restaurant to engage a table. 

This was only a rough guess, but further in- 
vestigation revealed that the guess was exactly 
right. It would not do, however, to rely on a 
hasty conclusion. I heard of a case in which 
a man called a restaurant every night at 7:30 or 
a little later. Two investigators were working 
on the case. One guessed that the man must 
do a lot of entertaining at that restaurant. He 
probably called to reserve a table or to confer 
with the head waiter. The other investigator, 
the more experienced of the two, shook his head. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘he hasn’t been calling to 
reserve a table, because that restaurant is never 
crowded; and moreover the rush would be over 
anyhow by 7:30. My idea is that he is a bit 
sweet on the cashier and calls her at 7:30 be- 
cause that is shortly before she goes off duty 
and he desires to meet her afterward.” 

This conjecture proved to be substantially 
correct. The restaurant cashier was not only 
the man’s sweetheart, but his accomplice in a 
number of illegal transactions. 

In endeavoring to get a line on a man’s char- 
acter through his telephone calls it is indeed 
about as important to know with whom he has 
been talking as to know what he said. 


Wwe the pro-German plotters were at 
the height of their activity a year or so 
ago, suspicion was directed against a mysteri- 
ous stranger who was known to have occupied 
seat Number 17 in a certain Pullman chair car. 
Government investigators learned at the ticket 
office that the seat had been reserved through 
the head porter of a big New York hotel. 

This hotel porter might ordinarily not have 
known who got such a reservation, but in this 
instance the transaction had been particularly 
impressed upon the porter’s mind by difficulties 
encountered. A hotel guest had tried to reserve 
a seat on a certain train after all seats had been 
sold. He asked the porter to keep on trying to 
get one up to the last minute and if successful 
to call him at Room 717. The porter remem- 
bered the coincidence of the seat number being 
17 and the man’s room number 717. All that 
remained then was simply to find the name of 
the guest who had occupied Room 717 on the 
date in question. 

When a man tries to prove an alibi for him- 
self by contending that he was in some other 
city on any given date, he runs into a lot of 
obstacles, not the least of which is that trains 
are run on a schedule and that hotels usually 
require guests to register. 

There was a case recently in which a man 
was extremely desirous of convincing govern- 
ment agents that on the first Sunday in last 
September he was in Syracuse. The investiga- 
tors asked him where he boarded the train for 
Syracuse and what time he reached there. He 
bluffed an answer, but was significantly hazy 
about the train schedule. When pinned right 
down to it, he could not say exactly when his 
train left New York or when it reached any 
particular place. Neither was he sure about 
the number of the berth he had occupied. 
Where did he stay in Syracuse? He mentioned 
the name of a hotel. A telegram to Syracuse 
brought the information that no such guest 
had been registered at the hotel on that date. 


O IT goes. The man who has urgent occa- 
sion to be a good liar usually finds himself 
in for an extremely delicate task. Every lie 
requires so many supporting props that one or 
more of these props is almost certain to be 
overlooked in the hustle and confusion inci- 
dent to inventing the lie itself. Just consider, 
for instance, how difficult it would be to prove 
that you had been standing on a certain street 
corner in your home town if you had not really 
been there. A good cross-examiner would ask 
ou so many questions about little things that 
facoened there, names of persons who went 
by, and so on, that you would probably see 
the futility of keeping. up the lie any longer. 
If you name a list of persons whom you saw 
pass by they are likely to testify that they were 
not in that vicinity at all. You would have to 
make proper arrangements with your passers- 
by in advance, and this you might not have 
time or opportunity to do. And even if you 
did, there might have been a fire or an automo- 
bile accident right where you were supposed to 


have been standing. Unless you could tell all 
about the fire or accident it might begin to 
look as if you hadn’t been there. 

People are frequently caught in lies in conse- 
quence of the modest little fact that the Gov- 
ernment keeps records of the weather. If you 
say that you made an automobile trip over a 
certain road on the last Fourth of July, and the 
weather records show that a heavy rainstorm 
occurred on that day, so that the road, a mud 
road, would have been impassable, you have 
a lot of explaining to do. 

Imagine a man being flushed from his hiding 
place by so trifling a circumstance as a liking 
for violin records on a talking machine! A 
much-sought German sympathizer had moved 
from his former apartment in New York and 
succeeded in sinking his identity without a 
trace. It was believed, however, that he was 
stillin New York. If so, he was at home most 
of the time and would be obliged to seek diver- 
sion indoors. What diversion would he be most 
likely to seek? A little guarded inquiry among 
his former associates brought out the fact that 
his hobby was talking-machine music—partic- 
ularly high-class violin records. 

Government agents then made a canvass of 
various New York music stores most likely to 
have the largest line of the newer records. 
Within twelve hours they had their man. Be- 
cause he was afraid of being seen on the streets 
and recognized he had never gone to the music 
store, but was in the habit of having the new 
records sent to his home and charged to him. 


pe another man, whose photo- 
graph was in the possession of Federal 
authorities, was captured as he came out of a 
moving-picture theater. It had been learned 
that he found it practically impossible to resist 
the lure of the films. One difficulty about his 
capture had been that an exact description of 
him was lacking. There was a photograph, but 
it was an old one, and it gave no indication of 
the man’s size. Among his effects was a re- 
ceipted tailor’s bill. Federal agents went to 
that tailor, who was able to give them the ex- 
act dimension of the last suit the man had 
bought, and from this they were able to con- 
struct a fairly accurate mental picture of how 
large a man they should look for. 

A man believed to be a German agent was 
caught in consequence of having neglected to 
tip the baggageman who helped move his 
trunk. The trunk was large and the day was 
hot and the baggageman was disgruntled over 
receiving no tip. For that treason the appear- 
ance of both the trunk and the trunk’s proprie- 
tor made an exceptionally deep impression on 
him. Later he was able to identify both. 

When a man sets out to cover his tracks, 
whether for the purpose of hiding what he has 
been doing or what he is going to do, he is so oc- 
cupied thinking of the major items that he is 
altogether likely to overlook some seemingly 
trivial little detail which may lead to his undo- 
ing. Some time ago a particularly obnoxious 
German agent in the United States desired to 
get rid of about a trunkload of valuable papers 
and documents then in his possession. They 
formed conclusive evidence of his manifold pro- 
Hun activities and the only safe place for them 
would have been in the midst of a bonfire. 

But, on the other hand, if Germany won 
the war, as he then hoped and believed was go- 
ing to happen, the documentary evidence of his 
work for the Fatherland would be of great 
value to him. So he desired to keep his papers, 
but to separate them from himself completely 
until after the war. He packed them in an 
ordinary trunk, took them to an obscure stor- 
age warehouse and left them there under an 
assumed name. Yet, when a few months later 
the German agent was arrested, the trunk was 
promptly found and searched. 

You see, the man had been careful enough 
about putting the trunk where nobody would 
think to look for it, but he had failed to be 
equally careful about disposing of the telltale 
warehouse receipt! Knowing that without that 
receipt he could never recover the trunk, he 
had kept it among his personal effects. 


N THE foregoing instance the man had a 
reason for preserving records and corre- 
spondence showing his criminal activities— 
because he wished to exhibit the proofs of such 
activities to his masters after the war. But a 
surprising thing is how frequently a criminal 
fails to destroy the record against himself when 
he has ample opportunity to do so, and when 
there is nothing to be gained by saving the 
record. Just why this is so nobody seems to 
know. A plausible theory, however, is this: 
Scarcely any criminal is a criminal in his own 
estimation. He will try to convince himself 
that he has some kind of right to do whatever 
illegal thing he is doing. If he destroys evidence 
against himself, that is a tacit admission to 
himself that it is evidence against him. Rather 
than bring himself to face the truth, he prefers 
to dillydally along, all the while trying to fool 
himself into thinking he has done no wrong, 
that he has nothing to fear and that there is no 
reason why he should destroy his papers. 
Regardless of whether the criminal sets about 
destroying everything that looks like evidence 
or not, he leaves a trail anyhow. The trail is, 
perhaps, so thin or so subtle that it may be 
detected only by an exceptionally keen and 
well-trained observer, but it is there. Why, 
then, one might ask, do so many criminals get 
away or escape detection? Usually it is be- 
cause of laxness on the part of officials, or else 
because the case does not seem important 
enough to justify the effort to run it down. 


How Can I 


Earn Some 
Money? 


How can I, a woman with no 
previous experience, earn the 
money necessary to the welfare 
and happiness of myself and those 
dependent upon me? 


This perplexing question has 
been answered to the entire satis- 
faction of thousands of women and can 
be answered for you just as satisfacto- 
rily. We have shown them a pleasant, 
dignified way of obtaining needed 
money. In this work, admirably suited to 
a woman’s tastes and ability, you may 
devote all or only part of your time and 
be sure of handsome returns for every 
hour so engaged. 


For more than twenty-four years the 
entire output of our immense mills has 
been sold direct to the customer through 
local representatives. Some representa- 
tives have been with us continuously and 
have enjoyed fine incomes all these years. 
Write us at once for full information. 


Nearly every household knows the 
name of our products. 


World’s Star 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


The well known high quality and ex- 
ceptional value of the great World’s Star 
line make our representatives welcome 
callers in every home. Customers are 
easily secured and the satisfactory values 
bring repeat orders season after season. 


We Have Helped More 
Than 17,000 Women 


They have founded, with our help, 
growing and prosperous businesses and 
each month sees them making more 
money. This is your opportunity to 
place yourself in a similar independent 
position, and have money coming in. 


Your Success Assured 


Most of our successful representatives 
began with no experience whatever. Our 
sales instructor explains fully the success- 
ful methods. Write immediately for full 
particulars. We want representatives, 
and someone in your locality will repre- 
sent us. So act now before the territory 
is assigned. 


Our Beautifully Illustrated Catalog 
Tells the Whole Story—Send for It. 


QORLDS STAR KNITTING CO 


DEPT.31 BAY CITY. MICH 
Over 24 Years in Business 


BIAS TAPE 


Smartness is frequently a matter of 

finish’’ and there isn’t a more service- 
able, tailored finish than Omo Bias Tape. 


For your own frocks and the children’s, 
you'll find Omo Bias Tape an ideal 
trimming—and forbinding seams, button 
holes, arm holes and countless other uses. 
Omo Bias Tape comes in an assortment 


of widths and fabrics. 


If you would like a liberal sample 
of Omo Bias Tape, write for our 
Booklet 6-B “In Fancy Work and 
Dressmaking” and both will be sent 
you free of charge. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 
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Women 
Need Comfort and 
Safety Just As Men 


HE SENSIBLE Work Suit for 
women embodies all the mod- 
ern patented features found in 
the SENSIBLE Work Suits for men. 


The patented features in the circles 
above are found on/y in the SENSIBLE 
Suit and mean everything to your 
comfort, efficiency, convenience and 
safety. Modest and Serviceable. 

Live Dealers sell the SENSIBLE Work Suits at a popu- 
lar price. Don't accept substitutes. 

Write for Descriptive Booklet 20 

We also make the SENSIBLE for Men and Boys. Pat- 
ented (6-8-15) in U. S,, Canada and other countries. 
JOHNSTON & LARIMER MFG. CO. 
Desk 20 Wichita, Kansas 
NOTE:—Many employers of labor furnish the 
SENSIBLE Work Suits to their employees (both women 


and men) because of the increased efficiency, safety and 
comfort which they insure. 


Write for ts 
This Book Free 


You will want to read every word in this 
32-page Menroe Book on Home Refrigeration. 
Explains fully how to select a refrigerator that 
saves money, conserves food, protects health. 
Also, how it is possible to cut ice bills 4 or 
more and always have clean, wholesome food 
by use of 


SOLID 
PORCELAIN REFRIGERATOR 
A handsome, expertly-built, lifetime refriger- 
ator that will earn its price several times over 
in savings on ice bills, food waste, repair bills, 
time and labor. 
Famous for its beautiful, snow-white food 
compartments of one-piece, inch-thick porcelain- 
ware, with full rounded corners. No cracks or 


crevices to harbor dirt, disease germs or decay- 
ing food. They are clean and stay clean. 


Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Di- 
rect From Factory—Freight Pre- 
paid—Monthly Payments if Desired. 


Write for Book Today! 


Monroe Refrigerator 


Company 3373) 
73 Wyoming Ave. 
Lockland, Ohio 


) (broken or not). We pay up 
CASH OLD FALSE to $35 per set, also highest 
prices for Bridges, Crowns, Watches, Diamonds, Old Gold, Silver 
and Platinum. Send NOW and receive CASH by return mail 
our goods returned if price is unsatisfactory. 

"s Tooth Specialty, Dept. U,2007 8. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Child’s Play Shelf 


By Frances Duncan Manning 


ag | NE of the chief difficulties with 
yi] the modern home as the ma- 
jority of us know it to-day is 
that in its planning the chil- 
¥})| dren’s love for play has not been 
@| taken into account. In any 
a, event there is not enough space 
eS in it for the children. To be 
sure, there are sleeping quarters, and the din- 
ing room for their meals, but to the apartment 
dweller—even in the apartment where children 
are reluctantly permitted—and to the occu- 
pant of the rented house there is no such thing 
as a nursery, the big, sunny, comfortable play 
room which we knew when we were little. 
Therefore, the sensitive child has the irri- 
tated sense of feeling that he is out of place, 
for really he has no place for his very own, and 
for the mother there is the constant weariness 
of keeping the living room and the bedroom 
“picked up” after the children, or continu- 
ally seeing to it that the little ones pick up for 
themselves. Yet much of the disorder is but 
the result of perfectly legitimate child activity 
which is a natural-born right and for which 
there ought to be a place. 
By far the easiest solution for the mother 
would be to give the child a play space of his 
own, no matter how small it must be; and in 


. this connection the play shelf would be found 


invaluable to all of you mothers who will de- 
cide to try it, just as it has been invaluable to 
the mother who found the solution. It is a 
very simple device and one which any mother 
can easily make for her little boy or girl. 


NATURALLY active two-year-old boy 

made one mother search for 2. relief from 
eternal disorder and the play shelf was what 
she evolved. She made a low broad shelf in the 
living room, low enough to be within easy 
reach of the little fellow. At the back she 
fastened a wide sheet of brown paper—about a 
yard wide—and on this she painted roughly 
(using a bit of green chair paint) a landscape of 
hills and trees. Here and there on the land- 
scape she and the little boy pasted cows and 
sheep cut from a farming magazine, to make 
the landscape realistic. 

Besides its art value this brown paper back- 
ground insured the safety of the wall paper 
should little brother choose to exercise the 
primitive passion for drawing on walls. 

At one end of the shelf was set the little 
boy’s barn. The shelf was covered with green 


blotting paper, so that his Noah’s Ark ani- 
mals, when turned out, might be able to graze. 
With toothpicks and skewers, the little boy 
made a notable fence for his livestock; some- 
times he built walls for them of his blocks. On 
the shelf he could make splendid block struc- 
tures. Best of all, these did not have to be de- 
molished, but could stay that father might see 
them when he came home. 

Any mother knows that one potent cause of 
juvenile wails and anguish is having to abandon 
or to put away when naptime comes some 
block structure which to the child stands for 
laborious effort and fine creative impulse, 
while to the mother it is simply “sonny’s 
blocks on the floor.”” The play shelf saves this, 
for the blocks are not in the way, and the child 
can be assured that his cherished production 
will remain intact. 

Over the play shelf, about five feet from the 
floor, was another shelf; on this little brother’s 
books were kept, and some of his more decora- 
tive toys. From this shelf hung a curtain 
of chintz in harmony with the hangings of 
the room. This could be drawn across in the 
evening when little brother was in bed and the 
room became again the living room and was no 
longer play room. Also the curtain and the 
upper shelf, framing as they did the child’s 
play space, made it a not unsightly adjunct to 
the room, but simply detached it. 


Fo the little girl the play shelf is a fine 
place for a doll’s house—a piece of childish 
equipment which, unless one has a nursery, is 
sure to be in the way. Gardens and grounds 
can be made, and trees of green paper and 
toothpicks with a cork for a standard. 

If necessary, the toys can all be put away 
and then the play shelf becomes a built-in 
settle; even the thumb tacks and the brown- 
paper landscape can be removed and the wall 
paper behind be none the worse for it. 

Such a play shelf would be invaluable in 
the kitchen, particularly nowadays, when the 
servantless house is the rule rather than the 
exception, and the busy mother must spend 
much of her time in the preparation of meals. 

It is a pity children ever have to be in small 
space and live in rented houses and apartments 
instead of in father-and-mother owned ones; 
but since they do, make things as happy for 
the dear little folks as possible by making for 
them a place of their own, to reduce to a mini- 
mum the “don’t-be-in-the-way”’ element. 


A Telephone Directory Index 


By Mary E. Hopkins 


F TIME is money, then it is worth while to 
fix upthe telephone directory, for quick and 
easy reference, with an index. Tabs printed 

on gummed cloth can be bought at stationery 
stores, but a homemade set can be made ina 
little while that will answer equally well. 

To make the tabs use a strip of the stout 
gummed paper that many merchants now use 
for fastening packages in place of string. The 
narrowest that comes is about one inch and a 
quarter wide. This size is about right for the 
purpose. With a hard lead pencil draw a line 
lengthwise through the center of the strip and 
two other lines parallel to the center line a 
quarter of an inch from each edge. When this 
is done the paper is ready for printing. 

The printing can be done either by hand, 
with good black ink, or with a typewriter. 
Place the letter A midway between the 
quarter-inch line nearest the left-hand margin 
and the center line, and then space enough 
times to bring the point of writing to a point 
halfway between the center line and the right- 
hand quarter-inch line. Between the letters 
A and B space three lines and print the B’s 
exactly under the A’s, and so on. 


When the printing is done, remove from the 
machine, if written on the typewriter, and 
crease the paper along the center line, gummed 
surface inside the fold; next crease along the 
two quarter-inch lines in the opposite direction 
from the crease on the center line. Moisten the 
portion of the paper between the two quarter- 
inch lines and stick together. When this is 
dry, and there is no danger of the two outside 
flaps adhering, cut the letters apart. 

To mount the index place the A tab astride 
the page where names spelled with A begin. 
The tab must be all the way to the top of the 
page and not set on askew. Turn the tab 
down on the front edge of the book and draw a 
light pencil line along its lower edge. Then 
open the directory to section B and place the 
B tab over the first page of the section in such 
a way that the upper edge of B tab comes 
exactly in a line with the under edge of A tab. 
If all the alphabet is carefully arranged it will 
present an unbroken line from the top to the 
bottom of the book. The bottom of the book 
may be reached before all the letters are in place. 
Should this happen, begin again at the top of 
the book and proceed as for the first series. 


\ THEN “they” come 
back from “over 
there,” these finest of 


hotel or club dishes are 
most appropriate. Es- 


you serve them in your 
own home —rare, 
chef-prepared del- 
icacies —not luxu- 
ries, and quite in- 
expensive. 


Chefservice 


@® Creamep Cuicken 
A LA KING 


® Raresit 


a) LossTER A LA 
NEWBURG 


CREAMED FINNAN 
HApDDIE au Gratin 


Creamep Coprisu 


a") CREAMED SALMON 
with Green Peas 


Cuop Suey 


a) CREAMED SPAGHETTI 
au Gratin 


Keep an assortment on hand 
—a “chef on your shelf.” 


LL of these are made 

in our model kitchen 
from famous recipes, and 
express the art and skill or 
our master chef. 


They come to you ready 
to heat and serve at a frac- 
tion of what preparing them 
at home would cost you. 
They are always of uniform 
deliciousness, perfectly 
cooked and seasoned. 


Try them for those “dif- 
ficult” occasions when you 
don’t know just what to serve. 
A liberal supply of Purity 
Cross products on your pan- 
try shelf is first aid to success- 
ful hospitality. 


If not at your quality grocer’s, send 
us the dealer’s name and receive our 
unique booklet, “‘How and When,”’ or 
send $2.50 for the Acquainted”’ 

assortment, sent prepaid if you mention 
your best grocer’s name. 


PURITY CROSS 
MODEL KITCHEN 
Route 2A Orange, N. J. 


pecially delightful when / 
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The Girl in the Picture 


is wearing a very smart Tuxedo Sweater with 
White Vestee. It was designed in the Mi- 
nerva Studios. It is not one whit more 
attractive, however, than the many charming 
and practical suggestions fully described and 
pictured in the Minerva Knitting Book. 


This Manual has been termed “A Master- 
piece of Knitting Literature.” It contains 
more than 100 novel and beautiful articles 
of wear and adornment, with complete and 
simple instructions for their making. ‘ 


It is the wonderful loftiness and finish of 


MINERVA WORSTED YARNS 


that make these designs so appealing — and 
it is their quality, richness of color and 
exceptional strength which make MinERvA 
the invariable choice of women who knit. 


Monerva Worstep Yarns are scientifically 


and easy as that of silken thread. 


Stores that give Quatity first place carry 
Minerva Yarns and the Minerva KNITTING 
Book. If you cannot obtain them, communi- 
cate with us direct. Sales price of the 
Minerva Knittinc Book, 35 cents— or 
postpaid by us, 40 cents. 


A Bulletin, giving full directions for 


ee several other new and fetching designs, will 
be sent free upon request. 


BRIDGEPORT PENNA. 
Le ane Merchants who wish to display MINERVA YARNS this Spring will 


ee please communicate at once and request samples. Only a limited 
wi ‘3 number of accounts will be added to our list. 


Look for the Trade- 
Marked Label 


It’s on the Band of 
Every Ball 


wound on a large ball—its uncoil as smooth Rigas 


knitting this fascinating Vestee-‘Sweater and 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Aye 
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The Town Hero 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


at the baggage-and-express end of the station 
to go up to Buffalo for a day’s shopping, had 
fainted dead away. That was in full accord 
with Sol’s impressive reception at Middle- 
burg. He was the first man to return to the 
little town both visibly and permanently 
wounded. And the village, which had warmed 
up to him perceptibly from the moment that 
Mayor Simonson had found the picture that 
he had drawn in the magazine—the first of a 
considerable succession of such pictures—now 
thrust aside all reservations and made him its 
full hero. The great houses of the town up on 
the hill, those sacred dwelling places whose 
doors had never before opened to a Whittaker, 
bade him welcome—nor was there any warmth 
lacking in their welcomes. 

If Sol’s head had not been turned the least 
little bit by his dramatic reception back at the 
old home town, his unusually keen perception 
might have noted that, although Middleburg 
was most anxious to tender him both recep- 
tions and meals and automobile rides, it was 
not bringing a job to him on any of its silver 
platters. In fact, one evening, after he had 
dined with Mr. Henderson, president of the 
Farmers’ National Bank, at the great and 
showy Henderson house and had taken advan- 
tage of the banker’s after-dinner mellowness 
and cordiality to hint that he might like some 
sort of a humble job in that financial bulwark, 
Mr. Henderson hemmed and hawed and was 
visibly confused. 

“Very embarrassing this; I must not let it 
happen again,’ his inner soul said to itself. 
“Tt’s all right to be patriotic and generous to a 
boy who has given his all to protect me and 
mine, but a clerk with his right arm gone 
would be a rather depressing sight in the bank, 
and I doubt if a very efficient worker at that.” 

“T’ll see what can be done, Sol,” his outer 
soul said audibly. “‘But I do not want to hold 
out any false encouragement. You know we 
only have a very small force in the Farmers’ 
National—just four besides myself—and the 
openings are very rare indeed. But I do want 
to keep in touch with you, and—do have an- 
other cigar. I think they’re good. An old 
friend down in Havana sends them up to me.” 

The boy in khaki, much rebuffed and grasp- 
ing that empty coat sleeve by his left hand, sat 
back in silence; and the banker tried nervously 
to interest Sol in some of his hunting expe- 
riences. But Sol did not respond; he felt that 
he never wished even to hear of a gun again. 


ADGE RAWSON gave a dinner in Sol 

Whittaker’s honor—the pretty, the exclu- 
sive Madge Rawson. How Time does change 
the scenes about! There were twelve covers 
laid, according to the Evening Enterprise; but 
the society reporter failed to get the fact that 
all the dishes served could be eaten without the 
use of a knife and so were suited to the man- 
ners of anewly one-armed man. Solomon Whit 
taker got it, and pinked a bit at the thoughts it 
gave him. But Madge was quite proud of her 
thoughtfulness. 

If anyone else but Madge had written the 
class prophecy, it would have been related 
that Madge herself was to be the first of all 
the girls in the class to be chosen in marriage. 
Yet here were nearly nine years gone since that 
June night; and Madge, her wit and prettiness 
undiminished, was still unmarried. Perhaps 
she was too exacting, or had had too much 
attention; still the fact remained that Madge 
was as fancy free as on the day when first she 
came out of high school. 

But now Madge had a beau, and that beau 
was Sol Whittaker. 

She was immensely proud of it and babied 
him tremendously, which up to a certain point 
was a great boon to a boy whose parents had 
died in his infancy and who just now was in 
dire need of a little babying. But not too much. 
And Madge quickly reached the point of over- 
attention to the young man. She not only 
took too much of his time, driving him around 
the county in her smart little runabout, but 
with zealous and fastidious care she was 
always having the things at their meals that he 
could eat without difficulty, despite his loss of 
his right hand. 

Once he protested. “I’m tired of chicken 
hash and all the rest of this baby food,” he 
said. “I don’t see why we can’t have a regu- 
lar meal—a good, thick steak for instance.” 

Madge assented. But Sol noticed, with 
embarrassment, that she insisted upon cutting 
his plate of steak into small cubes, just as one 
would for a little child. 


in the spring days when they went 
boating, he had to sit back among the pil- 
lows at the stern of the little craft while Madge 
plied the oars. In fact, his loss never was far 
out of his mind. And in those lazy summer 
days after his return from the war he would let 
his mind sometimes drift away from the 
pleasant present, with this charming and com- 
panionable girl with him so many afternoons 


and evenings, to the inevitable future. 


No one had yet offered him a job—meals, 
rides, entertainment of every sort, these he had 
had and might continue to have, but no job. 
He was living upon a small inheritance—upon 
the capital, not the income of that inheritance; 
and the small capital was dwindling. 

To be sure, here was Madge Rawson— 
Madge, the only child of the most prosperous 
man in Middleburg—and she was in love with 
Sol Whittaker. She even thrust her love under 
the critical nose of her mother, who apparently 
looked upon a one-armed man as one suffering 
from leprosy, and who still shuddered every 
time Sol walked into her parlor. But her 
mother’s attitude only deepened Madge’s 
love—at least she thought that it deepened her 
love, until one night in late June she came as 


near proposing to Sol as the proprieties and 
conventionalities permit. 

There was only one trouble with her plan: 
Sol Whittaker did not love her. He tried to 
convince himself to the contrary. It was easy 
riding in Madge’s smart new car, or reclining 
in the stern of the small skiff watching her 
lovely, capable hands upon the oars; but it 
was not among Sol’s faults that he was in the 
habit of deluding himself for any length of 
time. And when he asked himself the question, 
he answered it honestly, he did not love Madge 
Rawson. Frankly, Sol had never been a for- 
tune hunter; he had been anxious to carve his 
own way in the world. As for Madge, there 
was no doubting that she had done all that 
might be done—had done the very things that 
Sol had loved in the two college girls back 
there in the French watering place and had 
hated Mrs. Brampton for, because she had re- 
fused to do them. Madge had petted him 
and humored him; she had understood him— 
the perfect understanding, he used to like to 
call it as he looked back and remembered the 
events of the preceding twelvemonth. 


F. a yet, on the last night in June as they 
bowled along in the little runabout, Madge 
Rawson had proposed to him and he had re- 
fused her—of course not in so many words; 
the proprieties and the conventionalities do 
not permit. But she had said to him: 

“T don’t see why you worry about getting 
back to New York, Sol. It ought to be so 
much nicer for you up here.” 

“There’s only one reason for my getting 
back to the old town—the place of old memo- 
ries for me,” he had replied. ‘I’m looking for 
a job—the kind of job that suits my limited 
capabilities. I’ve exhausted the limited re- 
sources of Middleburg. New York’s a bigger 
place and may give me bigger opportunities.” 

She answered the point for him. “I thought 
as much,’ she said. “I was talking that very 
thing over with papa last evening. I think 
that he’s going to find you a position in the 
textile works somewhere. You know, they 
jNnheed a man of your artistic understanding; 
and, Sol, we—we need you here in Middle- 
burg.”’ She shut the power off and let the little 
car drift down into the edge of the road. When 
it was quite stopped, she lifted her hands from 
the wheel and buried her face in them. “‘Do I 
have to say more, Sol?” she pleaded. Then 
lifted her head and turned her gaze squarely 
toward him. 

“Please don’t, Madge,” he begged. “For 
God’s sake, quit!”’ 

She dropped her head in her hands again. 
He stroked them gently for a moment, then 
let his hand fall into his pocket. It came upon 
a card, a woman’s calling card upon which was 
written the name and address of another 
woman. His “prescription”! It was too dark 
for him to read the writing upon the crumpled 
card; but it was not necessary. 
~ Madge Rawson, the cool, the quiet, the 
indifferent, raised her head after a moment. 
“Where do you want to go, Sol?” she asked 
coldly. 

“Back to town,” he replied. “I’m going to 
throw my stuff together and catch the midnight 
to New York.” 


E FOUND her in the very house in West 

Ninth Street that Mrs. Brampton had 
written upon the card. He had written her 
before he had been in his hotel thirty minutes; 
and he felt that he was fortunate, in view of 
the lateness of the season and folks flocking 
out of town, to have an answer from her the 
following morning, bidding him call upon her 
the next evening. 

The house in West Ninth Street was either a 
boarding house or a lodging house; at first 
sight Private Whittaker could not tell which. 
There was very little about it to tell him much 
of the identity of this Nina Wilcox, to whom 
he finally was coming; neither was there much 
about Miss Wilcox herself to reveal her iden- 
tity. She greeted him in the shabby, formal 
parlor of the place—a tall, slender young 
woman, who carried herself with much poise 
and dignity. Not a particularly pretty girl, 
one’might say, and yet far from displeasing, 
with her well-set head, good coloring and 
brown-black hair. She wore eyeglasses— 
culiar glasses they were, with exceedingly 
gh-powered lenses; but the effect was only 
to magnify the soft brown eyes behind them 
and so to enhance their luster and charm. No, 
one could hardly call Nina Wilcox other than 
good-looking, extrernely good-looking. And so 
thought Sol Whittaker after he had had a full 
opportunity to take quiet stock of her appear- 
ance. 

“Olive wrote me a long time ago that you 
were coming,” she said as she put out her hand 
to him. “She told me all about you—about 
your work as an illustrator; that interested me 
tremendously. I’ve always had a sort of pas- 
sion for that sort of thing.” 

“Perhaps you go in for it?” he ventured. 

She shook her head. “No, not now. My 
life is caSt upon more prosaic lines.” 

In time he learned that she earned her living 
as a typist in an office in the neighborhood; 
but for a long time he learned little else. Nina 
was not given to talking of herself. Moreover— 
and this was a bit irritating—she was not 
given to talking of the man ‘who was with her. 
Her conversation was impersonal. It fre- 
quently was delightful, as Sol Whittaker came 
quickly to learn; but it almost always was 
delightfully impersonal. For a time he was 
piqued and irritated because she never by word 
or gesture or act referred to his supreme physi- 
cal loss. Of course he would not have had her 
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WW “LIVE MODEL” CORSETS AND BRASSIERES 
ia Fitted over Live Models bending to every working : 
W position. This secures positive comfort with correct 

i support and shapeliness. Extra strength in all KABO 

' fabrics gives additional months of wear. This 4 : 


bi means the most thorough corset economy. 


Kabo Corset Company 
New York Chicago ~ San Francisco 


Save Mone 
When You Build 


VERY prospective home builder should send for the new 
book of Sterling System Homes before making any plans. 
Every home shown in beautiful colors and described in 


detail with plans. From the modest cottage or bungalow, to 
the pretentious mansion—all designed by architects who know 
how to give you the utmost in convenience of arrangement 
and modern design. 


Are built by the famous Sterling System —from forest direct | 
to you without any unnecessary expense—the most economical and prac- 
tical method of building ever developed. All parts cut to fit exactly without | 


waste of material or time. All there is to do is have your carpenter put the | 
parts together when they are received. \ 


Save on Your New Home, When you build a Sterling System 
Home you save all the waste of material and the waste of time of the old 
} “Handsaw Method”. All extras cut out and all unnecessary | 
lA” expense saved because you buy direct from the men 
who own the very forests that yield the logs for 
Send your Sterling Home. Send today for the 
this Coupon DeLuxe Sterling Book which shows how 
this saving can be made. 
We will mail you 


the new!919 Sterling 
tem Book of Homes. Every 
home beautifully illustrated 
in colors. This is the most J 
elaborate, attractive and Vj, Name 
informative book of its 

kind ever issued. Just full of valu- SS Address 
able | that every home 


have. Send for your copy. —= 


International 
Mill & Timber Co. 
Dept. 2013 
Bay City, Mich. 
Enclosed find 10 cents. 


Please send me your Ster- 


ling System Book of Homes. 


International Mill 
& Timber Co. 


Dept. 2013 Bay City, Mich. 
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Doughnuts frying; lard 
spatters over —Fire;— 
but Pyrene hung on the 
kitchen wall! 


ARY was frying old-fashioned 

doughnuts in lard when the Lady 
of the House entered the kitchen. The 
lard spattered over and in an instant the 
whole stove seemed afire. Curtains and 
clothes were nearby but Mary reached 
quickly for the Pyrene extinguisher, 
which always hung on the kitchen wall 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


near the stove, and in less than a minute 
the fire was out. You never fear fire 
with a Pyrene handy. Always hang a 
Pyrene in the kitchen. 
SAVES 15% ON AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply dealers and garages. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue - New York 


able. 


P.S. 


Hands across the Sea 
A letter from Tunbridge Wells 


James C. Crane, New York, U.S. A. 


Dear Sir: I am writing to ask if you will 
the address of any of your agents in 
where I can obtain Créme Elcaya (non-greasy). 
Until recently I have been able to get it at Boots, 
Chemists, but they now say that it is unobtain- 
I do so want to continue using Créme 
Elicaya as I like it better than any other cream. 


s If you have no other agents in England, 
could I send direct to you?”’ 


Letters like these from all sorts of odd places ’round the 
world have told us more about CREME ELCAYA than 
we could have told the writers in the beginning. We 
sought to give women a non-greasy disappearing toilet 
cream that would protect and beautify the skin under 
face powder, day or evening. They have found it not 
N only a delightful adjunct of the toilet but a necessity 
H wherever lovely woman would be her loveliest. 


As so many have proved that this method for beauty 
is unfailing, isn’t it time you tried it? There is nothing 
difficult about it. 


Always use CREME ELCAYA before putting 
on your face powder, in this way— 


A little CREME ELCAYA rubbed gently into 
the skin; then if you need color a very 
Elcaya Rouge spread carefully over the cheeks 
before the cream is 
the film of face powder over all. 


Right off you'll like the feeling of it—and the looks. 
And with regular use you will see a refining and 
freshening of your complexion that you wouldn’t 
have believed possible. 

Learn the easy way to have a skin like velvet. 
in a letter marked Department ‘‘S”’ to the address below 
and obtain a trial package of CREME ELCAYA—and a 
miniature box of ELCAYA COMPLEXION POWDER. 
If you need color, send an additional 10c for a sample of 
ELCAYA ROUGE and use it with CREME ELCAYA. 
There’s nothing better. 


Your dealer has ELCAYA and 
has sold it for years. Ask him. 


148 Madison Ave. 


‘‘Tunbridge Wells, Kent, England. 


ive me 
ngland 


Yours truly 
(Mrs.) F. 


little 


uite dry; and after that 


Send 10c 


James C. Crane 


Sole Agent 
New York 


MacLEAN, BENN & NELSON, Lid, 
Montreal, Agents for Canada a 


go as far as Madge Rawson went; but she 
might have been human enough to have 
spoken of it, given him a gentle word or two of 
sympathy. 

Yet weeks turned into a month and one 
month into three months, and still she did not 
speak of his affliction. 

They became great pals, for they had much 
in common. In her way she had many of the 
qualities of simplicity and boyishness that had 
always appealed to him in a girl, with the 
eternal feminine forever breaking through 
them—the picturesque line of her hat, the 
softness of tulle at her lovely throat, the co- 
quetry of the curved heels upon her low shoes. 
At times he thought that she cared to be with 
him, to be gently dependent upon his guidance 
and his decision. 

And yet, with all this, Sol Whittaker was 
sure that she was an odd girl—so impersonal 
and perplexing: Why, he had brought his 
drawings to her—two great scrapbooks filled 
with them—and she had put them aside with 
hardly a second look. And this, despite all her 
first protestations that she loved pictures and 
all that went with them. Yet, whenever he 
suggested the Metropolitan Museum or any 
of the art exhibitions, she invariably begged 
for the open air, the sunshine of the park or a 
ride up the river as a substitute. 

So swung their summer—a paradise of real 
companionship for Solomon Whittaker, who 
could not bear the thought of approaching 
autumn. But other things were also approach- 
ing; his bank book was growing lower each 
week. He had made a rather pitiful income for 
a while, lecturing on his experiences at the 
front. Nina always went to these lectures. 
She criticized frankly and made many valuable 
suggestions; and Solomon Whittaker through 
his entire speech looked forward to the hour 
afterward, when he would be taking her back 
to West Ninth Street, her gloved hand in his 
elbow, and his entire soul feeling her gentle 
dependence upon him—and reveling in it. 

When his bank balance dropped to less than 
a thousand dollars, Sol became genuinely 
alarmed. He had tramped the streets of New 
York for a job, and there was not a job for him. 
Now he bethought himself of Miss Hazen and 
her uncle who was an operating officer of the 
Subway. 

And he went forthwith to an office in a 
downtown skyscraper which had “Hazen” 
spelled upon the outer door. Within the hour 
he was enrolled to sit nine hours a day in front 


-of a chopping box at a local station in the West 


Side Subway. Not much of a job, to be sure, 
but it was a job within his capabilities and 
would bring him an honest income. 

““Not much of a job.” 

Nina agreed with him as to that when he 
went to her that evening with the news of his 
success. She echoed the words and added: 
“T rather thought you would do better than 
that.” 

He turned upon her, making that clutch at 
his empty coat sleeve which she hated. ‘‘Do 
better?” he repeated—with fine scorn. 


UT she did not retreat. ‘I was quite sure 

that you would do better,” she insisted as 
they walked toward Sixth Avenue in the fine 
patteringrain. ‘“‘I can’t be very proud of you— 
you, a naturally gifted illustrator and yet 
content to work as a ticket chopper in the 
Subway.” 

He stopped pointblank in the rain and faced 
her. It was a moment that he had anticipated 
ever since he first met her; and now it Lad 
come and he was ready for it. ‘“ You’re not 
fair, Nina,” he said. ‘“‘ You don’t understand. 
You refuse to understand. My arm 

She interrupted him. “I do understand,” 
she contradicted; ‘‘and it is because I do that 
Olive Brampton sent you to me and that I’ve 
been sointerested in your progress and success.” 

But he, too, was persistent in his view. ‘‘ You 
don’t understand,” he repeated. “You can’t 
understand; and you have not been willing 
even to try.” 

For answer she drew him to the glow that a 
lighted shop window sent out into the street. 
An awning shielded them from the rain. She 
lifted her eyeglasses from her face. “‘Look at 
my eyes,” she commanded. “Do you notice 
anything odd about them?” 

He noticed that the luster and charm which 
the heavy lenses gave them were quite gone. 
He had never seen them before without the 
protection of those lenses; they were dull and 
peculiar looking. 

“For ten years of my life I was blind,” she 
said quietly without waiting for his answer. 
“Now tell me, if you dare, that I do not under- 
stand,” 
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“But you recovered your sight?” 

“Only part of it. For nine years the doctors 
held out no hope for me. Did Ilay down? Did 
I quit? No, no, Sol; I did my best to make 
myself of fullest use in the world, just as you 
must learn to do. I did not ask for sympathy; 
I demanded opportunity. And when, five or 
six years ago, the miracle of miracles came to 
me, and I returned from a world of mere shapes 
and sounds to a world of color and brightness, 
I still clung desperately to opportunity.” She 
paused to catch her breath. 

“‘But you are a typist?” he asked of her. 

“Tt was my opportunity,” she replied, ‘the 
fighting chance that God gave me and that I 
took—oh, so hungrily, Sol. I learned to use 
the typewriter—by the touch method—before 
I regained my sight. That method [ still use, 
for even to-day and with my full-strength 
glasses I cannot see the words my machine 
forms upon the page.” 

She stopped. For a full minute Sol Whit- 
taker did not respond. They fell into their 
slow walk again, her hand gently resting in his 
elbow—for the reason that he now understood 
so clearly. And she told him more of herself in 
the next fifteen minutes than she had told him 
in the whole three months before; told him 
how she, too, had had the creative ability and 
the great desire to draw and paint; how too 
close application had sent her for ten long 
years into complete blindness and for the rest 
of her life into partial blindness, into a world 
which even now was shadowy and vague and 
full of pitfalls. 

And he understood—and remembered. He 
recalled how she had put his drawings away 
from her and refused to comment upon them; 
and he had thought her lacking in interest or 
eapeey! What a fool he had made of him- 
se 


OR the first time since the Hun of St.- 
Mihiel had fired at him, Solomon Whittaker 
ceased to think of himself. This girl, this won- 
derful girl, this lovely, adorable girl had turned 
the trick. He thought of Mrs. Brampton and 
thanked God for having used her as an agent 
to send him to Nina. ‘You poor, poor girl!” 
he began. 

But she checked him, saying: “I told you 
that I could not tolerate sympathy.” 

“Vou’re right, entirely and always right, 
Nina. You shall have no more sympathy, but 
you shall have my adoration, my undying 
love,”’ he whispered in her ear. 

“That’s quite a different matter, dear,’’ she 
whispered back. After a time she began again: 


.“ And now about you, Sol.” 


He instantly placed himself under her direc- 
tion, for he felt that she was the most capable 
thing that he had ever known. To think that 
he had known her all these weeks and months 
and never divined her lack of sight! He felt 
that this woman, this rare woman, having 
worked out her own salvation, might help him 
to work out his. 

‘“‘T want to go back into the drawing again,” 
he said, “‘if only I could find the way.” 

“That is easy,” she said. ‘Your left arm 
is perfectly good?” 

“Perfectly. But, after all, it is but a left 
arm.” 

“Only habit prevents you from making it as 
perfect an instrument for the execution of your 
thought as was your right. I remember read- 
ing, years ago, of Daniel Vierge. In 1881 they 
said he was the finest illustrator in the world, 
and that very year he lost the use of the right 
side of his body. Did he quit or ask for a 
job as ticket taker? In all these years I have 
not forgotten, I shall never forget, Sol, the 
wonderful drawings that he made for ‘Don 
Quixote’ with the left arm that he trained so 
perfectly to do his bidding. What Vierge did, 
you can do. What he did, you must do. I wish 
iI had your opportunity.” 

Again he was silent, but only for a little 
time. ‘‘To think, Nina,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that 
they who believe they know you call you blind, 
you who have led me to the light. Of course I 
shall go back to the drawing, always with your 
help and sympathy. I shall take the Subway 
job because I need the money. It is a night 
job; and days, by the precious daylight, I shall 
train this good old left hand of mine to take its 
part in the world of beauty. And you—you, 
Nina, will you stand by me?” 

They were standing still again, in the en- 
trance to one of the little courtyards that run 
deep into the shadows of Greenwich Village. 
It was very still there in the pattering Septem- 
ber rain, and they were quite alone. She put 
her two hands to his cheeks and drew his lips 
to hers. 

me,” she whispered. 


Some Conundrums 


ve was Time raised? In the lapse of 
age 


What three words did Adam use when he 
introduced himself to Eve, which read back- 
ward and forward the same? ‘‘Madam, I’m 
Adam.” 

At what time of day was Adam born? A 
little before Eve. 

Who first introduced walking sticks? Eve 
gave Adam a little Cain. 

Who first introduced salt pork into the 
navy? Noah, when he took Ham into the Ark. 

Who was the greatest financier of early 
time? Noah, who floated his stock when all 
the world was in liquidation. 

When was Napoleon I most shabbily dressed ? 
When out at Elba (elbow). 


Why is the list of celebrated musical com- 
posers like a saucepan? Because it is incom- 
plete without a Handel. 

Why is the Delaware River like an ink- 
stand? Because Penn was the first man who 
entered it. 

Why did Louis Philippe omit to take his 
umbrella when he left Paris? Just as he left 
the rain (reign) was over. : 

Why was the Shah of Persia, during his visit 
to England, the best card player in the world? 
Because the swells gave up their clubs, work- 
men threw up their spades, and the ladies were 
within an ace of losing their hearts when he 
came to show his diamonds. 

What was Joan of Arc made of? Maid of 
Orleans. 
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Doughboy 
Pudding 


2 cups of bread croutons 
M%cup Sun-Maid Raisins 


The croutons are made from stale 
pieces of bread and if you do not 
have the dry bread cut slices of fresh 
bread into squares \%-inch in size. 
Put on shallow pan in oven to x f 
and brown. Put '% in glass bowl; 
cover with % of the cold stewed 
raisins, then put in the other half 
of the bread and the remainder of 
the raisins. May be served with 
cream if desired. 

Wash ' cup of Sun-Maid Seeded 
Raisins and put in saucepan with 
1'4 cupfuls of cold water, let come 
to a boil and boil 5 minutes; add 
% tsp. salt and 1 tbs. cornstarch 
(or tapioca) which has been mixed 
with the cold water. Boil 3 minutes, 
set aside to cool. The sauce from the 
raisins soaks into the bread and adds 
much to it. 


OW Raisins—in Six Sugarless 
Desserts—Permit a Still Necessary 
Saving. Remember This When 

You Crave ‘‘Something Sweet.”’ 


- These six desserts are luscious, inex- 


pensive and easy to prepare. And they 


furnish the sugar-sweet delights that 
most men and children love. 


Yet they use no grocery-sugar, and 
they are made easily without wheat. 
Thus they permit real saving without a 
sacrifice. 


Try the Doughboy Pudding described 
above. You will serve this dainty often. 


Try ‘‘ Rice and Milk with Sun-Maid 
Raisins,’’ a new product at your grocer’s. 


SUN-MAITI 


California Raisin Pie 


Ask for this luscious pie at 
our bake shop or your grocer’s. 
t is ready-baked. Made with 

Sun-Maid Raisins. 


Victory Penny Buns 
An appetizing bun. Also at 


Wheatless Raisin Puff 


A delicious, new dessert, made 
without sugar, that will delight 
the entire family. Send for the 
recipe. 


E sure that you get the Sun-Maid 
Brand when you ask for raisins. 
These are the raisins made from 

California’s tenderest, juiciest thin- 
skinned grapes. 


They make plump, tender, juicy rai- 


Luscious Sweets 


Without Grocery- Sugar 
Are Made Easily with Raisins 


Try Wheatless Raisin Puff, Liberty 
Raisin Dumplings, and Victory Raisin 
Rice. 


Serve luscious ‘‘ Conservation Raisin 
Pie.’’ That, too, is sugarless. No sweet 
is sweeter. And no other pie was ever 
quite so good. 


You’ll serve all six desserts if you try 
one, so try the one today. 


Get These, and 90 Other 
Raisin Recipes 
‘You can ‘‘Save the Sugar, But Have 
Your Sweets’’ in scores of dishes made 
with raisins. For raisins are 76 per cent. 


fruit-sugar, a kind that no one needs to 
save. 


RAISINS 


From a Sunshine Plant 


Sun-Maid Raisins come from a 
great new plant, all sides of which. 
are mostly glass. ‘California’s 
famous sunshine keeps every 
nook and corner bright. 

The pure country air has free 


Yet this sugar contains all of sugar’s 
fine nutrition, and is even better in many 
ways because in a form that is practically 
predigested. 


Thus raisins present one of the best 
food-opportunities that any woman could 
desire. 


Every woman should send for the rec- 
ipes for these six desserts. Also send 
for the book, ‘‘Sun-Maid Raisin Rec- 
ipes,’’ describing 90 other attractive 
raisin foods. We will send the whole 
set free. 


In this way all women who choose the 
family’s food can save both food and 
money while they delight the family’s 
tastes. 


Always look for the ‘‘Sun- 
Maid Girl” on the package 
that you buy. It’s the sign 
of quality in raisins. All dealers 
sell this brand. Don’t ask for 
merely “raisins.” Always say 
“Sun-Maid.” 


your grocer’s or bake shop. 
Ask for them today. 


California Raisin Bread 


Bakers everywhere are mak- 
ing this delicious bread for you. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


sins—the finest fruit-food of their kind. 
Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed), or 
Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without 
seeds), also Sun-Maid Clusters (on the 
stem) to serve as dessert alone or 
with nuts. 


circulation. Even here, Sun- 


Maid Seeded raisins are sterilized 


by specially built machines. 

So these raisins come to you as 
immaculate as if you had put 
them up yourself. 


Get a package of Sun-Maid Raisins now and see how good they are. A food 
like this should be on every table daily in some attractive form. Ask your 
dealer for Raisin Candy. Good and good for you. Saves sugar. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 9,000 Growers 
Fresno, California 
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Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“Tt seems incredible that he should have 
done what he did, dared to take such a risk; 
but when he found her cooped up in the rear 
room of a tenement, lonely and frightened, 
he prevailed on her to go out with him in his 
motor. He took her for a drive far up the 
Hudson, not returning till after midnight. The 
Rychlovskys, who had missed her and were in 
a state of alarm; were furious. When I went 
there the next day they were vociferous in 
their desire to be rid of her, saying she would 
land them all in jail. 

“‘T had heard of the house in Gayle Street 
from two girls, art students, who had once 
lived there. When I found that the top floor 
was vacant I realized that she could be hidden now; this morning Mr. Price had a cable from 
in one of the rooms and no one suspect it was__ her. I have told this to Mr. Whitney as well as 
occupied. I engaged it and paid the rent, the rest, because I have thought that after my 
telling the janitor the story of a friend coming explanation no one would want, no one would 
from the West. -dare, to bring that unfortunate girl back here 

“The Rychlovskys, pacified by the thought to face a criminal charge. She has had her 
that she would be out of their house, under- _ lesson; she will never forget it; the man she 
took to furnish her with food. It was through wounded is back on the force as good as ever. 
their adroitness that the room passed as va- No human being with a conscience and a 
cant. They visited her in the evening, a time heart”’—she looked at Whitney—‘‘and you 
many people came and went in the house, have both—could want to make her pay more 
bringing in her food and carrying away what bitterly than she has. She is safe, under in- 
was left in newspapers. telligent supervision. She can work and be 

“They had two extra keys made, one for useful, where her youth and strength and 
me, one for Mr. Price. I brought her money; .. enthusiasm are needed. I did not trust you 
Mr. Price, books and magazines. He saw her before, Mr. Whitney, but I do now; and I 
oftener than I did, and gave me news of her. know that my trust is not misplaced.” 

This I asked him to do by letter. I had once A murmur, a concerted sound of agreement, 
met him by Little Fresh Pond, and another came from her listeners. j 

time he had telephoned. I was afraid of re- Whitney, pushing his chair back from the 
peating the meeting at the pond—we had both desk, said gravely: “You can rest assured, 
come upon Miss Rodgers and Bébita on the Miss Maitland, that the matter will die here 
way out—and I dreaded being overheard at withus to-day. As you say, your sister has had 
the phone.” her punishment. She will stay in France, of 
course?” 

““Yes, make her home there, I think. When 
Mr. Price is free*he is to go over and marry her. 
He intends to sell his business out and offer his 
services to the French Government.” 

There was a moment of silence, then Mrs. 
Janney spoke, clearing her throat, her face 
flushed With feeling: ‘‘As you’ve said, Miss 
Maitland, none of this would have happened 
if you’d seen fit to come tome. But it’s no use 
going over that now; we’ve all made mistakes 
and we’re all sorry. What we—the Janneys— 
want to do is to be fair, to be just, and now—if 
it’s not too late—to make amends. The only 
way you can show your willingness to forget 
and forgive is to come back at once to Grass- 
lands and take things up where you left them.” 

The girl for a moment did not answer, her 
face reddening with a sudden embarrassment. 

Mrs. Janney saw the blush, read it as re- 
luctance and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, Miss Maitland, 
don’t say you refuse. It’ s as if you wouldn’t 


““As you saw, I lied as well as I could, 
puzzled at first, not knowing what you were 
getting at, to what point it was all leading. 
Then, when you caught me with the tapped 
message I saw, I guessed, how circumstances 
had woven a net about me. I realized there 
was nothing to be done but let you believe it, 
let you do what you wanted with me. You 
‘couldn’t make me speak; and, if I could stay 
silent till Florry was in Europe, hidden, lost in 
the chaos of a country at war, it would be all 
right.” 


HE swept their faces with a glance, half 
pleading, half triumphant. ‘‘She is there 


LL went well for two weeks, though we 
were terribly frightened, for the policeman 
developed blood poisoning and for some time 
hung between life and death. Then the Rych- 
lovskys suggested a plan that seemed to me - 
the only way out of our dangers and difficul- 
ties. A friend of theirs, a woman doctor, was ‘ 
one of a hospital unit sailing from Montreal to 
France. This woman, allied with them in their 
socialistic activities, agreed to get Florry into 
her group as a hospital attendant, take her to 
France and look after her. 

“Tt struck us all as feasible and as lacking 
in danger as any plan for her removal could be. , 
The doctor was a woman of high character, 
who told the Rychlovskys she would keep 
Florry near her. The one person who showed 
no enthusiasm was Florry herself. I knew 
perfectly what was the matter: she did not 
want to leave Chapman Price. He tried to 
persuade her, was as worried and anxious as I 
was. The situation between them had cleared _ take my hand held out in apology, in friend- 
to a definite understanding: when his wife had ship.” 
obtained her divorce he would go to France “No, no”’—Esther was obviously dis- 
and marry Florry there. tressed —“don’t think that, Mrs. Janney; it’s 

“And now I come to the day of the kidnap- ~ not that. It’s that I can’t—I’ve—I’ve made 
ing, that dreadful, unforgettable day! another engagement. I’m going to marry Mr. 

he morning before—Thursday—I had Ferguson.” 

seen her and found her in a state of nervous 
indecision, weeping and miserable. I knew I 
was to be in town with Mrs. Price the next day 
and told her, if I could get time, I would come 
toher. Mrs. Price had told me how we were to ~ 
divide the errands, and I realized if I could 
finish mine earlier than she expected I would 
have a chance of seeing Florry. I had just 
been paid my salary and that, with some money 
I had saved, I brought with me. My intention 
was to give all this to Florry and implore her to 
go with the hospital unit, which was scheduled 
to leave Montreal early the following week. 

“Things worked out as I had hoped. The 
commissions took less time than Mrs. Price 
had calculated, and I found that I could spend 
a few minutes with Florry. In case Bébita 
should mention the excursion downtown I or- 
dered the driver to stop at a bookbindery on 
the corner of Gayle Street. I could easily 
explain by saying I left a book to be bound.” 


HEN I reached the room I found her in 

a state of hysterical terror; she said the 
house was watched. Peeping out through the 
coarse lace curtains that veiled the window she 
had several times noticed a man lounging about 
the corner. There was no difficulty in getting 
her to go with the hospital ship. She had only 
stayed on in the hope of seeing me and having 
me tell her what to do. 

“‘T gave her the money and told her to wait 
till nightfall and then slip out and go to the 
Rychlovskys. They had promised to help her 
in any way they could and, with Bébita wait- 
ing in the cab, I couldn’t go with her. 

“When I reached the bookbindery the taxi 
was gone! Can you imagine what I felt? I 
told the truth when I said my first thought was 
that Bébita might have played a joke on me. 
Then, when I saw Mrs. Price and realized that 
the child had mysteriously disappeared, while 
with me, while in my charge, I—well, I hope 
I'll never have to live over moments like those 
again. I had to keep one fact before my 
mind—to be quiet, to be cool, not to do or say 
anything that might betray Florry. If I’d 
known what you suspected I couldn’t have 
done it. But, of course, I hadn’t any idea that 
you thought J was implicated. 

“Florry had told me she would communi- 
cate with Mr. Price, and he would give me 
word of her. The telephone message that Miss 
Rodgers tapped was that word; all I received. 
It relieved me immensely. I began to feel the 
dreadful strain relaxing; I began to think we 
were on the high road to safety. And then 
came that day here in the office. Shall I ever 
forget it! 


XXIX—Molly’s Story 


T’S my place to finish, tell the end of the 

story, and straighten it all out. Some of it’s 
been cleared up clean, with the people on the 
spot to give their evidence; some of it we had 
to work out from what we knew and what we 
guessed. 

Willitts, who was a gamy guy, told his tale 
from start to finish and loved doing it, they 
said, like an actor who’d rather be dead in the 
spotlight than alive in the wings. 

Larkin’s part we had to put together from 
what we could get from Bébita and what Mrs. 
Price gave up. Bébita, the way children do, 
saw plain and could tell what she saw as ac- 
curate as a photograph. 

When Miss Maitland got out of the taxi at 
the bookbindery the driver told the child that 
he knew her daddy and could take her round to 
see him while Miss Maitland was in the store. 
Bébita was crazy to go, and he started, giving 
her a box of chocolates to eat on the way. 

Of course she never could tell where he went, 
but it could not have been a long distance or 
Larkin—we all were agreed that he drove the 
cab—couldn’t have reached the Fifth Avenue 
house as soon as he did. The place he took her 
to was evidently a flat over a garage. He told 
her her father was waiting there, went up- 
stairs with her and gave her in charge of a 
woman called Marian, who opened the door 
for them. 

During the whole time she was gone she 
stayed there with Marian, who every morning 
assured her her daddy would come that day. 
She said Marian was very good to her, gave 
her toys and candies, cooked her meals and 
played games with her. She cried often ard 
was homesick, and Marian never scolded her, 
but used to take her in her arms and kiss her 
and tell her stories. She never saw the man 
again till he came to take her away, but some- 
times the bell rang and Marian went out on the 
stairs and talked to someone. 

One evening Marian said she was going 
home; it would be a long drive and she must 
be a good girl. Marian dressed her and then 
gave her a glass of milk and kissed her a great 
many times and cried. Bébita cried too; she 
was sorry to leave Marian, but she wanted to 
go home. After that the man came and took 
her downstairs to the taxi and told her to be 
very quiet and she’d soon be back to Grass- 
lands. It was dark, and they went through the 
city, and then she got very sleepy and lay 
down on the seat. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 


Send For Sample 

After all the best way 
to know SEM-PRAY 
Jo-vE-NAYistotryit. A 
generous sample with a 
sample of Sempray Face 
Powder will be mailed 
promptly on receipt of 
six cents. 


SEM- PRAY 


Sempre Giovine 


Retards Wrinkles 


It is easier to prevent wrinkles than to remove 
them. SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY retards wrinkles be- 
cause it keeps the skin refreshingly young and 
smooth. It is a protection against the snows of 
winter and the rough winds of spring. 


Sempray Face Powder. 
Use it in combination 
with SEM-PRAY JO-VE- 
nay. There is nothing 
finer. 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAy is a solidified face cream 
—an unusual complexion requisite. Nothing 
else so nearly supplements the natural oils of 
the skin itself. 


MARIETTA STANLEY CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sempray Rouge. 
a touch 
completes the 
toilet. 


Dept. 42 


Correct Corseting Really 
Mean Something To You? 
The Graceful Figure Lines, the Feeling of Support 


together with the ease and bodily comfort, which a 
G-D Justrite Corset gives, is revealing to thousands 
of women that there is something about their 
G-D Justrites, which makes them different from 
other corsets they have worn. 


It’s the G-D Justrite Designing 
that gives you a proportionate figure line 
of bust, waist and hips, without which it 


is quite impossible to appear at your best. 


There is a model designed for your type of figure. Good stores and Corset 
Shops sell G-D Justrite Corsets, Write for Good Form Book. It shows 
what corset fits your figure—tells laundering and lacing secrets, 


3 


Makers of G-D Justrite Corsets 
2706 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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How Scientists 


Bake Beans 


Doctors Said the Dish 
Was Unfit 


Doctors said that old-style baking 
left Pork and Beans unfit. They were 
underbaked—very hard to digest. And 
everybody knew that. 

Also, the dish was not dainty. Some 
beans were crisped, some mushy. The 
skins were tough. The sauce was 
seldom zestful. 


Then Science Took It Up 


Then scientists in the Van Camp 
kitchens took up the study of this dish. 
They are culinary experts, college 
trained in scientific cookery. 

_.*They set out to create for us a perfect 
Pork and Bean dish. 


Worked Four Years 


They worked four years on this single 
dish, and spent at least $100,000. The 
result is Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 
as millions now enjoythem. The beans 
are selected by analysis. They are boiled 


in water freed from minerals, because 
hard water makes skins tough. 

They are baked by live steam under 
pressure—baked for hours at 245 de- 
grees. They are thus made easy to 
digest. Yet the beans are not crisped, 
not broken. They come out whole 
and mealy. 


Tested 856 Sauces 


In perfecting the sauce these experts 
tested 856 recipes, until they attained 
the utmost in tang and zest and flavor. 
And they bake that sauce with the Pork 
and Beans, so that every atom shares it. 


Now At Your Call 


As a result, you now have at your 
call an ideal Pork and Bean dish. It will 
give this food a new place in your diet. 


Ask your grocer for it. Compare it 
with the beans you know. If you find 
it better—and better for you—keep a 
supply on hand. 


VAN 


Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce — Also Baked Without the Sauce 


Soups Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Other Van Camp Products 


Catsup 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Van Camp’s Soups 
18 Kinds 


Based on famous Parisian 
recipes, but perfected here 
through countless tests by 


Van Camp's 
Spaghetti 
A famous Italian rec- 
ipe, perfected in the same 
way by these culinary ex- 
scientific cooks. perts. 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 
Made from blended pea- 
nuts, with every skin and 
every germ removed. A new- 
grade peanut butter. 


$02 


Miss Maitland, Private 
‘Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


No trace of Marian, Larkin’s confederate, 
could be found, and, in fact, no especial effort 
was made to do so. The man was dead; the 
woman, who had evidently treated the child 
with affectionate care, had fled into the dark- 
ness where she belonged. The family, even 
Mrs. Janney, was contented to let things drop 
and make an end. 


HEN it came to Larkin we had to piece 

out a good deal. We agreed that he had 
started in fair and honest, tried to make good 
and failed. At just what point he changed we 
couldn’t be sure, but Ferguson thought it was 
after Mrs. Price threatened to end the investi- 
gation. Then he realized that his big chance 
was slipping by, determined to get something 
out of it, and hit onthe kidnaping. It was easy 
to see howhe could worm all the data he wanted 
out of Mrs.Price. From what she said he’d evi- 
dently pumped herat theirlast meeting in town, 
finding out what her plans were, even to the 
fact that she intended taking the extra cab from 
the rank round the corner. J thought that one 
thing might have given him the whole idea. 

When they stopped at the bookbindery he 
heard Miss Maitland tell the child she would 
be gone a few minutes and knew that was his 
opportunity. He took the child to the place he 
had ready for her, made a quick change—not 
more than the shedding of his coat, cap and 
goggles—and ran his car into the garage below, 
which, of course, he must have rented. Then 
he lit out for the Fifth Avenue house, a bit 
late, but ready to report in case Miss Maitland 
didn’t show up before him. Miss Maitland 
did—he must have seen her goin; but he rang 
just the same, which showed what a cunning 
rascal he was. 

He must have been surprised when he didn’t 
see anything in the papers; but after he’d 
written the first ‘‘Clansmen” letter to Mrs. 
Price, she explained that and it made it 
smoother sailing for him. Knowing her as well 
as he did he planned the letters to scare her 
into silence, and saw before he was through he 
had her exactly in the state he wanted. The 
one place where his plot was weak was that an 
outsider had to drive the rescue car. But he 
had to take a chance somewhere, and this was 
the best place. He’d fixed it so neat that even 
if the outsider had informed on him he’d have 
been wary and, as Ferguson thought, not shown 
up at all. 

He’d done it well—as well, we all agreed, as 
it could be done. What had beaten him had 
been no man’s cleverness, just something that 
neither he nor you nor any of us could have 
foreseen. Ain’t there a proverb about the best- 
laid plans of mice and men slipping up when 
you least expect it? It was like the hand of 
something that reached out sudden and came 
down hard, laid him dead in the moment when 
the goal was in sight. 


S TO Willitts, he was some boy! They 
found out that he was wanted in Eng- 
land, well known there as an expert safe- 
cracker and notorious jewel thief. That’s 
where he’s gone, to live in a quiet little cell, 
which will be his home from this time forth. 
He said he hadn’t been in New York long be- 
fore he heard of the Janney jewels and went 
into Mr. Price’s service. But he couldn’t do 
anything while the family were in town. The 
safe was right off the pantry—too many people 
about; and anyway it was a new one, the 
finest kind, that would have baffled even his 
skill. He would have left discouraged; but one 
day Dixon let drop that the safe at Grasslands 
was old-fashioned, put in years before by the 
former owners, so he stayed on, devoted and 
faithful. 

At Grasslands he had lots of time to try 
his hand on the ancient contraption in the 
passage. He worked on it till he found the 
combination and then he lay low for his oppor- 
tunity. When the row came and Mr. Price left 
he stayed on with him. It was the best thing to 
do, as he could run in and out from Cedar 
Brook seeing the servants, with whom he was 
careful to be friendly. 

Before this he’d got wise to the fact that 
something was up between Miss Maitland and 
Mr. Price. He said it was his business to snoop, 
and his profession had got him into the way of 
doing it instinctive, but I’d set it down as com- 
ing natural. Anyway, he’d found out that 
there was a secret between them; he’d surprise 
them murmuring in the hallways and the 
library, quieting down quick if anyone came 
along. He made the same mistake as the rest 
of them, thought it was an affair of the heart, 
and grew mighty curious about it. He didn’t 
explain why he was interested; but, if you 
asked me, I’d say he had blackmail in the back 
of his head. 

On the eee of July seventh he “ biked” 
down from Cedar Brook to take a look 
round and see how things were progressing. 
Familiar with the ways of the house, he knew 
the family would be out and stole round past 
Miss Maitland’s study. No one was there, and 
curious as he was, he slipped in to do a little 
spying—Miss Maitland and Mr. Price sepa- 
rated would be writing to each other and a 
letter might throw some light on the darkness. 

He rummaged about among the papers, but 
found nothing. Scattered over the desk were 
bits of the trimming Miss Maitland had been 
sewing on; a pile of the little rosebuds was 
lying on the top of her workbasket. Reaching 
over toward a bundle of letters he upset the 
basket and, scared, he swept up the contents 
with his handkerchief, putting them back as 
quick as he could. This was the way he ex- 
plained the presence of the rose in the safe. 


He was shocked at anyone thinking that he 
had tried to throw suspicion on such a fine 
young lady. 

That night, taking the jewels, hot and nerv- 
ous, his glasses had blurred the way they do 
when your face perspires. He had whisked out 
his handkerchief to wipe them, and no doubt a 
rosebud lodged in the folds had fallen to the 
ground. Mr. Ferguson didn’t believe this—he 
thought the rose was a plant—but I did believe 
it. It was one of those queer, unexpected things 
that will happen and that, for me, always puts 
a crimp in circumstantial evidence. 

After that he went round to the kitchen and 
heard of the general sortie for that evening. 
Then he knew the time had come. He biked 
back to Cedar Brook, saw Mr. Price, and went 
to his lodgings. Here he found his landlady’s 
child sick with croup and offered to go for the 
doctor, whose house was not far from Berkeley. 
It fitted in just right, for if there was any in- 
quiry into his movements he could furnish a 
good reason why he was late at the movies. 

Before he got to Grasslands he hid his wheel 
by the roadside and took a short cut through 
the woods, lying low on the edge of them till he 
saw the kitchen lights go out. Crossing the 
lawn the dogs ran at him barking, then got his 
scent and quieted down. At the balcony he 
slipped off his raincoat, put on sneakers, un- 
locked the front door with Mr. Price’s key and 
crept in. The job didn’t, take him ten minutes; 
just as he finished he saw the box of Mr. Jan- 
ney’s cigars and helped himself to one. He 
rubbed off his finger prints with an acid used 
for that purpose, left the broken chair just 
where it was and departed. 

In the woods he lit the cigar, throwing the 
band careless on the ground. Fifteen minutes 
later he was at the movies with the Grasslands’ 
help. When he saw in the papers that a light 
had been seen by the safe at one-thirty, every 
fear he had died, for at that time he was back 
at Cedar Brook, helping his landlady look after 
the sick child. 

He was too smart a crook to disappear right 
on top of the robbery, and hung around, say- 
ing he was looking for another place. He met 
up with Larkin, but at first didn’t know he 
was a detective. When the offer came from 
Ferguson he took it, intending to stay a while, 
then say his folks in the old country needed 
him and slip away to Spain. 


T WAS the dayafterhe’d accepted Ferguson’s 

offer that he learned what Larkin was, and saw 
that both he and the Janneys had their suspi- 
cions of Chapman Price. This disturbed him; 
but he couldn’t throw up the job he’d just 
taken without exciting remark. To be ready, 
however, he dug up the jewels—he’d buried 
them in the woods—and put them handy un- 
der the flooring of his room. 

One day, looking over Ferguson’s things, he 
came on the cigar band in the box on the bu- 
reau. It gave him a jar, for he couldn’t see 
why it was put there. He’d heard from the 
servants of Ferguson and Miss Maitland walk- 
ing home that night through the woods and 
began to wonder if maybe they’d found the 
band. The thought ruffled him up consider- 
ably, and then he put it out of his mind, telling 
himself it was one from a cigar Ferguson had 
brought from Grasslands and smoked in his 
room. Nevertheless, to be on the safe side, he 
threw it away, very much on the alert, as you 
may guess. 

It wasn’t a week later that he had the inter- 
view with Ferguson about the band. Then he 
saw by the young man’s manner and words 
why the little crushed circle of paper had a 
meaning of its own, and knew that the time 
had come to vanish. He still felt safe enough 
to do this without haste, not rousing any sus- 
picion by a too sudden departure. His oppor- 
tunity came quickly; on Friday morning he 
heard Ferguson tell the butler that he was 
going to town and would be away for a day or 
two. By the time he came back his valet would 
be far afield. 

Right after Ferguson’s departure he put the 
jewels in a bag and, telling the butler the boss 
had given him the day and night off, prepared 
to leave. He was crossing the hall when the 
telephone rang—my message—and, being wary 
of danger, he answered it. It was only a 
lady asking for Mr. Ferguson, and, calm and 
steady as his voice had made me, he started 
out for the station. Mice and men again—and 
I was the mouse this time. Gracious, what a 
battered mouse I was! 


ELL, that’s all. The tangled threads are 
straightened out and the word “ End” 
goes at the bottom of this page. I’m glad to 
write it, glad to be once again where you can 
say what you think and talk to people like 
they were harmless human beings without any 
dark secrets in their pasts or presents. And, oh 
gee, how glad I am to be home! Back in my 
own little hole, back where there’s only one 
servant, back where I’m familiar with the food 
and know how to eat it, and, blessedest of all, 
back to my own true husband, who thinks 
there’s no sun or moon or stars when I am out 
of the house. I’m going to get a new rug for the 
— a fur-trimmed winter suit, a standing 
mp with a Chinese shade, a pair of skates —— 
Oh, dear, I’m at the bottom of the page and 
there’s no room for “ End,” but I must squeeze 
in that I got that reward—Mrs. Janney said 
I’d earned every penny of it—and a wrist 
watch with a circle of diamonds round it from 
Dick Ferguson, and—— Oh, pshaw! if I keep 
on I’llnever stop,so here goes, on a separate line 


THE END 
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URE, fragrant, snow-white Pompeian NIGHT 5 
: Cream! Leave it on your face, hands and neck while — 
= xz oS you sleep. Then in the morning—oh, how soft, smooth 

m ed | and fragrant is your skin! But you must be faithful — 
every night—for time and weather are daily stealing ‘dette 
youth and beauty from your face. Pompeian NIGHT . 
Cream is especially recommended for harsh, dry skins and ‘‘catchy fingers.”’ : ie 
Jars, 40c and 80c at the stores. Sample sent with Liberty Panel. m2 


But for Instant Beauty in Daytime— eel 


te 


First a touch of delicately perfumed Pompeian What a change ina few moments. Instant beauty 
DAY Cream. This softening, vanishing cream indeed! Samples sent with Liberty Panel. 


should be worked well into the skin so that the Pompeian BEAUTY Powder (flesh, white or | 
cream will make your powder stay on evenly brunette), Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing) or HE 


and not in spots. Now Pompeian BEAUTY ; 
Powder with its pearly touch and captivating Pompeisn BLOODS may. be‘ used: 


perfume. Then a bit of. Pompeian BLOOM together as described above. Sold by your drug- E 

on the cheeks. Milady knows that this final gist at 50c for each article. Guaranteed by the Le 
touch of color in the cheeks not only adds the makers of the well-known Pompeian MASSAGE 
bloom of youthful beauty, but also makes her Cream (55c, 80c, and $1.05) and Pompeian a 
eyes seem darker and more lustrous. Presto! HAIR Massage, for Dandruff (60c and $1.10). 


Liberty Girl Art Panel and 4 Samples 


will be sent for a dime. A beautiful patriotic panel, 28 inches by 7 inches, eal eae [5 
finished in colors. With the samples you can make many interesting beauty ex- 
periments. ‘Please clip the coupon now. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
2001 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


POMPEIAN CO. 
2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a 
1919 Liberty Girl Panel and 4 samples. 
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THICK THIN 


CORN FLAKES 


Some people like thick corn flakes. Some 
prefer thin flakes. 


Armour’s Corn Flakes are made both 
thick and thin to satisfy all tastes. Take 
your choice! 


They are toasted “just right,” and ready 
to serve. So good with fresh or evaporated | 
milk or cream. 


You never will know how delicious Corn L 
Flakes can be, until you have tried Armour’s. 3 
They are made by the distinctive Armour 
process in a new, modern, sanitary plant at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


OATS 


Cook perfectly in 10 to 15 minutes 


They save time, fuel and labor. The 
flavor is, simply delicious — don’t destroy 
it by long cooking! 


Serve Armour’s Oats 
for Breakfast, Luncheon 
and Dinner, in some ap- 
petizing way. Worth- 
while recipes on every 
package. 


Trade Supplied by 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


Also manufacturers of Armour’s 

Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles 
and Armour’s Pancake Flour BREAKFAST, 
CHEONaxo DIN 


Just See What 


laking Aprons 
of What You Have 


With Odd Bits 
of Material 


You Can Do 


Three Reasons 
Why Aprons Con- 
tinue to be Worn 


T IS the exceptional 

woman or child who does 
not have use for an apron 
some time during the day, 
and the ones pictured here 
are so attractive and easy to 
make that we believe women 
who never have been addicted 
to aprons will find reasons for 
wearing them in the future. 

Centered above is a smart canteen apron 
(No. 2095) which shows its impartiality by 
being made of olive-drab shirting, with 
navy blue applied diamond patches. From | 
outgrown dresses were the two kiddies’ 7 
aprons made. The one above on the left \ 
(No. 2096) is interesting, with gayly col- 
ored chickens, while embroidery trims the 
one on the right (No. 2094). The two 
aprons on the left and the one on the right 


are all included in No. 2097. Pink dotted L 

dimity withshirred panels and pocketsmade 
the upper one, scraps of striped madras the 
lower one and straps of plain-color mauve 
trimmed the third, made of striped lawn. 


Sheer White and Blue-and-White Lawn Made 
the Three Aprons in This Group (No. 2093), 
Trimmed With Bands and Handwork 


UST to demonstrate what may be done 

with two small pieces of flowered organdie, 
and even less of pink and blue silk muslin, 
she decided to wear one apron and hold up 
for a better view the other fascinating little 
affair. Bone buttons covered with pink silk 
muslin, which launders so well, trim the one 
and French knots give a dainty 
touch of handwork to the other. 
An all-white apron is often. desir- 
able, and the one in the corner 
below proves that daintiness need 
not be sacrificed in consideration of 
utility. Wee pockets are set be- 
tween pin tucks and the edge is 
trimmed with pointed bands. 


All These Three 
(No. 2098) are in 
One Envelope 
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color you want, and any size. 


RITE TODAY for our free book showing thirty patterns of Olson 

Velvety Rugs in-actual colors. This book tell 

faded, worn-out, thread-bare carpets, rugs and old clothing 
are first washed, picked or shredded, combed, respun, dyed and then 
rewoven into beautiful new Rugs, in the latest two-tone effects, any 


New Rugs at a Saving of I, 


} soft, bright and will wear for many years. 
Our Guarantee 


Every Order Completed in Three Days 


FREE Designs in actual colors, our liberal freight pay- 
ment offer and full particulars are given in our 


Write for it today. We send it free and postpaid. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Dept. D-21, 36 Laflin Street, Chicago, Iil., U. S. A. 


free book, No. 59, ‘‘Rugs Made From Your Old Carpets.”’ d Ve 


Olson Velvety Rugs rival the high-priced Wiltons, Brussels or 
any other rugs made in this country; they are reversible, seamless, 


We will allow you to use your new rugs one week— put them on the floors 
of your home, subject them to every-day hard wear, examine them 
closely, call in your friends, ask their opinion; then, if you think your 
rugs are not the best value obtainable for the money, send them 
back; we will pay you for your old carpets and old clothing. 


Use 


s how your old, 


the Coupon at lower 


corner of this page or just write a postcard. 
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A cozy living room, with open brick fireplace and Olson Velvety 


Rugs in two-toned Brown, 


2 


A cozy sun parlor, with tile floor, brick walls, wicker furniture 
and Olson Velvety Rug in two-toned Green. 


Sleeping room in country home, with mahogany furniture, two-toned 
Old Rose Olson Velvety Rugs and curtains in harmony. 


Read What Buyers Say of Their Olson Velvety Rugs: 


“Lovely Rugs” 

From Mis. L. V. P. Smith, Whitehall, Mont.: 
“I received the rugs yesterday and I was sur- 
prised to see such lovely rugs made out of my 
old carpets. I think they are real nice.” 


“Much Pleased” 


From Mrs. Elmer Dunn, Berwick, O.: ‘‘The 
rugs reached me in splendid condition and I am 
very much pleased with them. I could not 
recognize the old material I sent you.” 


“They Are Beauties” 

From Mrs. M. 8. Morton, Mohawk, N. Y., 
R. F. D. 1.: ‘Received my rugs in fine condition 
and they are beauties, so much prettier than I 
ever anticipated they could be, being made 
from the material which I sent you.” 


“Colors Are Pretty” 

From Mrs. Carl Schombert, 820 Smith St., 
Johnstown, Pa.: ‘‘The rugs you made for me 
arrived in good condition and we are very much 
oe with them. They do not look at all 
ike the rugs I had seen made from old carpets. 
The colors are very pretty.” 


“Agreeably Surprised” 
From Mrs. B. F. Plumley, Port Hope, Mich.: 
“I would not be doing you nor myself justice if 
I did not tell you I am more than pleased with 
the rugs, especially the brown one. They are 
beautiful and every one who sees them is very 
much taken up with them. I was afraid I 
would be disappointed, but contrary to 
that, um very agreeably surprised. Was also 
leased with your splendid promptness 
both in manufacturing and shipping.” 


“Does Not Seem Possible” 

From Hayes L. Boss, Box 90, Old Mystic, Conn.: 
“Received rug today and I will say it is a beauty. My 
wife and I are delighted with it. e thank you for doing 
so well with the material we sent you. It does not seem 
possible those old carpets were so valuable. I will 
recommend your good work to my friends. 


“Certainly Well Satisfied” 


From Mrs. H. W. Eversman, New Knoxville, O.: ‘‘We 
received our Velvety Rug in first class condition and we 
are certainly well satisfied with it. It is way beyond our 
expectation in beauty. It is indeed a mystery to us how 
you can make such a beautiful rug out of the old material 
we sent you.” 


“They Are Beautiful” 


From Mrs. Fred L. Hart, Box 4, Glen-, /, 
dale, Ore.: ‘I am very much pleased oi 
with my rugs. It does not seem poss- st 
ible that they can be made from 
the old worn materials I sent to aw 
you. Every one who has seen 
them is delighted and 
thinks they are beauti- 
ful. Certainly there 
isnocomparison 
to the old ped An) 
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Paint offers you a choice of 
color schemes limited only by 
the imagination. You can suit 
your taste exactly. : 


Use Certain-teed Fiat all Paints;= 

your walls will have a beautiful, soft, 

dull finish, and will be germ proof, 
sanitary, and easy to keep clean: 


Quality shows conspicuously in 

Certain-teed Flat Wall Paints. This is 

especially true in the lighter shades, - 
which must have quality to .cover 

properly. The quality in Certaim-teed 

not only makes it cover better, but 

also makes it last longer than ordi- 

nary paint. 

A Suggestion 


A restful and beautiful effect can be 
obtained by using Certain-teed Flat 
Wall Paint, T wilig! 

and Certain-teed Snow White Enamel 


for woodwork. 


If you want to be certain of quality and 
guaranseed satisfaction, Ask for Cerfain-tecd 
Paints and Varnishes. Any dealer can 
get Certain-teed for you, Certain-teed Paints 

- are made in all colors, and for’all pur- 
poses, Sold in all size cans. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Offices and Warehouses in Prisicipal Cities of America 
anufacturers o 


Certain-teed 


Paints— Varnishes—Koofing 
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The War Bride’s New Work 


He Will Always Enjoy a Good Piece of Meat 


By Anna Barrows 


Instructor in Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


S)EEF and bravery are thought to 
have close connection. Meats 
stimulate and give energy for 
emergencies, therefore the ration 
of meat in the army was gener- 
ous; and the young bride is 
likely to have more difficulty in 
i=} satisfying her home-again sol- 
dier husband with meals sufficiently hearty than 
she is in pleasing him with a good loaf of bread. 
But when meats are used continuously or in 
excess, the excretory organs of the human body 
are more likely to be overworked than with a 
diet consisting largely of vegetable products. 

Protein and fats are the solids secured 
through meats, and in this article we shall talk 
only of the foods richin protein and how to use 
them to secure the best results. 

This group of foodstuffs appears to be espe- 
cially designed to build and repair the muscle 
tissues of the human body; hence larger quan- 
tities are required by the young, who are growing 
rapidly, and by the grown-ups at hard work 
than by others. Such foods should not be de- 
pended upon for fuel, like fats and starches. 

The types of protein with which we should 
be familiar are: Gluten, the adhesive substance 
left after starch is washed out of flour; albu- 
men, the solid portion of egg whites, and also 
found in the yolks; the curd of milk, and the 
dry matter of lean meats. Since these are all 


costly, and since an excess in the diet may be ° 


dangerous or exhaustive to the bodily machin- 
ery, we do well to count the cost of protein from 
each source and see in which forms we may best 
use them day by day. 


Foods That Build the Body 


LK is the food which nature has provided 

for the earliest period of life and the most 
highly organized types of the animal kingdom. 
During the first weeks and months the diverse 
organs of the body make more rapid growth 
than at any other period of life, and all from 
this single food. This is also true of the older 
human body, and the repair after exhausting 
illness shows the value of milk as a complete 
food. 


Scientists to-day are showing us that certain — 


substances come to us through milk and butter 
which cannot be omitted safely from the diet of 
either old or young, and hence these are some- 
times called “‘ protective foods.”’ A pint of milk 
is a reasonable daily allowance for a grown per- 


son, but a quart is none too much for a child. - 


Milk is always usable in the kitchen, whole or 
skim, sweet or sour. Instead of buying cream, 
use top milk and have the rest of the milk as a 
by-product for soups, sauces and breads. 

Cheese may be looked upon as a concen- 
trated form of milk, and is one of the best meat 
substitutes. It contains fat and protein like 
meats, but only half as much water, and little 
refuse or inedible matter; therefore, one pound 
of cheese is equivalent to nearly two pounds of 
meat. A white sauce, or milk gravy, increases 
the food value of macaroni or of potatoes, and 
every ounce of cheese added to the combination 
is much the same thing as if two ounces of meat 
were served with it. 

Whether ‘they appear in soup or in dessert, 
milk and eggs will yield their protein for body 
building. It is not necessary that they be 
served in place of the meat course. That may 
be reduced when there is a milk soup to precede 
or a custard dessert to follow. : 

Again, a corn chowder and a salad with egg 
dressing or garnish and bread and butter will 
form a complete meal. 

Few foods lend themselves to such a variety 
of dishes as the egg. A deft touch and a keen 
eye are required to stop the cooking processes 
at the right moment. In most cases the egg 
responds better to moderate heat for a longer 
time than to quick cooking at high temperature. 

An egg may be cooked in its shell, or in a 
dish, a tomato, a paper case or in hot water, 
milk, stock or fat. In each way the effect on 
the texture of the egg will be practically the 
same if the same temperature is maintained. 
Where fat is allowed to reach a greater heat a 
different result will be reached, and the egg be- 
comes dense and almost like leather. 

Other foods of similar composition are af- 
fected by different degrees of heat in much the 
same way. An oyster or a chop is less palatable 
and digestible if overcooked. 

Milk, therefore, must be considered an es- 
sential food, whatever its price. Since prices 
differ according to season and locality, we must 
learn to value our foods, not merely by bulk or 
cost or their appeal to the palate, but according 
to their equivalents in nutrition. 

Eggs may be classed with milk in comparison 
with fish, flesh and fowl as a source of protein. 
Even with the midwinter scale of prices, milk 
and eggs usually will give us more protein, for 
the same money expended, than flesh foods. 


Part of the high cost of milk and eggs is due 
to the care that must be taken in transmitting 
them from the producer to the consumer. 

According to most estimates, one quart of 
milk as a source of protein is equal to four to 
six eggs according to their size, or about one 

“cupful. It is also about equivalent to half a 
pound of round steak, or to a quart of oysters, or 


. to half a pound of dry salt fish. 


Because our soldier boys have not had these 
foods in as great abundance as meats, it will be 
wise for us to use them freely now, when prices 
reduce somewhat as the spring approaches. 

Another point in favor of milk, cheese and 
eggs is that there is little that cannot be 

_eaten, while 25 to 30 per cent of average fish 
and fowl must be discarded, and a similar pro- 
portion of larger animals on the hoof is lost on 
the way to market and table. Moreover, by 
use of milk and eggs, variety is attained in 
many other foods. 


Fish Nourishes Like Meat 


R convenience we may consider fish in three 

classes: the small ones like smelts, where one 

or more must be served for each person; those 

weighing several pounds like the cod or had- 

dock, which will serve for the family; and the 

_ large ones like salmon and halibut, which are 
sold in steaks or sections much like beef. 

Frying’ is the popular way of cooking the 
small-pan fish, since many of them are lacking 
in fat. A haddock may be divided and the solid 
central portion used to bake or steam, while 
head and tail form the basis of a chowder in 
combination with milk, potatoes, and soon. For 
a larger number the whole fish may be used in 
a stew. 

A thick slice of halibut may be boiled directly 
in water, or placed in a dish and cooked in a 
steamer, thus saving a stronger broth than 
when cooked in water, for a sauce or soup later. 
Again the halibut may be baked in milk, and 
the result and nutritive value of the three 
methods will be much alike. But there will be 
some loss of substance in cooking bones and 
skin with the rest. 

A still more satisfactory way, involving a 
trifle more labor in the kitchen, shortens the 
process of cooking, but saves some fuel and 
extracts rather more flavor from the refuse 
which would otherwise be left on the plates. 
Bone and skin are removed from the raw fish, 
divided into small pieces, covered with cold 
water and, after cooking for half an hour or 
more on the back of the range or over a sim- 
mering burner on the gas stove, a milky stock 
may be drained off for soup or gravy. 

Meantime, the four sections which were cut 
from the bones may be divided into portions of 
two or three ounces each and rolled in turbans, 
skewered in place and steamed, baked or fried 
in deep fat. Thus the fish comes to the table in 
convenient forms free from unedible portions, 
and these have yielded all substance possible for 
a sauce or a soup. 


Buy for More Than One Meal 


, E DO well, wherever it ‘s feasible, to buy 
meat for at least two meals at once, serv- 
ing the clear cuts of tender muscle in one way and 
the second and third rate portions in another. 
Meat is tender because from the position of 
certain muscles in the animals they are less 
exercised or because the meat has been kept 
long enough for the softening of the other 
muscles by acids which form in ripening before 
decomposition takes place. To attain a similar 
result the old-time housewife covered a tough 
round steak with sour milk for some hours and 
put a little vinegar in her stews. Tomato is 
thought to be helpful in the same way. 

The muscles of the neck and legs get much 
exercise while the animal is feeding and moving 
from place to place, and therefore are tough 
but juicy, and are best for braising, stewing, and 
so on. 

The largest masses of tender lean meat lie 
along the back upper half of the creature, on 
the loin and top of the hind leg. There is much 
the same difference in proportion of meat be- 
tween the fore leg and hind leg of the creature 
that goes on all fours that there is between the 
wing and the leg of a fowl. 

Once we begin to see these resemblances and 
to recognize certain bones and the meat that 
always goes with them, our problem is much 
simpler than if we depend wholly upon the mar- 
ket names for separate cuts. The leg of a bird, 
the ham, the leg of lamb and the round of beef 
show similar bones with similar muscles at- 
tached in the same way. 

According to any of the diagrams given in our 
cookbooks it is easy to see that there are four 
or five grand divisions—neck and shoulders; 
ribs, loin and legs. Large animals are divided 
on the same plan with more subdivisions. 


Beginning with the leg, have it cut short and 
have the bones come with it. One slice may be 
cut off and broiled like a beefsteak or a slice of 
ham. The remainder is excellent roasted, or it 
may be boiled. This will be very satisfactory in 
thin slices, cold, for its second appearance, and 
a soup or minced meat on toast will dispose of 
all that is left. 

The loin may be roasted whole or cut into 
chops in part. The ribs will give a favorite 
dinner roast, the crown of lamb may be used 
for] chops, and the thin flank with trimmings 
from the choicer part will give a second dinner, 
this time from the casserole. 
| The shoulder should be boned and rolled, with 
or without stuffing; the neck is best used for 
stew or Scotch broth. 

A meat pie or croquettes or curry’ may be 
made from the left-overs of any main roast or 
boiled joint. 

Raw scraps too small for cutlets, put through 
the meat chopper, make excellent little lamb 
sausage or Hamburg steaks. 

In all cases trim and wipe the meat before 
cooking and, when reasonable, remove surplus 
fat and bone. The pinkish skin of mutton and 
lamb should be discarded. To summarize: first- 
quality meat in compact form is to be roasted or 
boiled; small cutlets and chops to broil; scraps 
of meat to chop for cakes or meat loaf; fat to 
use in cooking; bones for soups and gravies. 
Use every crumb of cooked meat for some good 
purpose, even for hash. 

There are many recipes for cooking meats, 
but once we separate the garnishes and sauces, 
all may be reduced to two ways of applying 
heat; a possible third method is a combination 
of the other two. 


The Two Ways to Cook Meat 


HE choicest, because tenderest, sections are 

left in compact form and subjected to intense 
heat at first by direct contact with gas flame, 
bright coals, hot iron surfaces, a hot oven or 
hot fat. The aim is to harden the juices on the 
outside of the meat, thus forming a coating to 
retain all goodness in the meat itself. 

Broiling by direct contact with glowing coals 
dates back to days when the open fire was 
not assisted by all sorts of cooking utensils. 
Even now the most elaborate devices that man 
has invented give no better flavor than the camp 
fire. Roasting originally was the same general 
process, applied to a thicker piece of meat hung 
at some distance from the fire to prevent burn- 
ing before the interior was cooked. 

The poorest sections, practically uneatable, 
having little lean meat but much bone and 
gristle, are divided as much as possible to expose 
surface and then are soaked in cold water, 
salted and, later in the same water, cooked 
slowly for a long time until the flavor is in the 
water and some of the gelatin extracted from 
the bones. Then the broth is strained off and, 
after cooling, fat and stock may be separated 
and used in many ways. What remains has 
little flavor, but all fiber of lean meat still re- 
tains much of its original nutriment and may be 
used for hashes, where flavor can readily be 
supplied. 

A large cut of tough juicy meat may be 
browned and then cooked with gravy in a cov- 
ered dish. This is called a potroast, and braised 
meat is similar. 

Chicken is in demand for broiling and frying, 
since there is no time in those processes to make 
tough muscles tender. But in proportion to 
their cost such birds yield much less nourish- 
ment than full-grown fowls, and even at the 
same price fowls rank higher, just as beef is 
more valuable than veal. With care, no more 
fuel need be used to cook a fowl over the sim- 
merer than the quicker heat for broiling the 
younger bird. A fowl may be stuffed for roast- 
ing, steamed for an hour or more and then, 
after an hour’s roasting, will pass as a chicken. 

Once we learn the position of the joints for 
carving [poultry at the table, we have some- 
thing to go by in cutting one up for a stew or for 
fricassee. After a fowl has been disjointed care- 
fully and the arrangement of the inner organs 
noted, it is not difficult to clean one for roasting, 
even though we must work through a small 
opening and not have a clear view of the or- 
gans to be removed. Whatever the size of a 
bird, from the squab to the turkey, the general 
structure and position of its interior parts are 
the same. 

By learning to divide a fowl ourselves, we 
shall be quite independent of the marketman 
and his cleaver, which often leaves the meat in 
such condition that it is not easy to tell one 
joint from another. Have nothing done to the 
fowl at the market; then disjoint. 

If we can weigh the different portions of a 
four to five pound fowl, which at present prices 
is likely to have cost us $1.50 to $2, we shall see 
that every scrap of edible meat must be used. 


“Why do my 


heels run-over?” 


Run-over shoe heels are more than un- 
sightly. They are a warning of incipient 
foot trouble. They are usually due to a 
weakness of the foot structure which 
permits the foot to “give” outwardly 
or inwardly in walking. That's also 
why your feet tire so. The Heel Leveler 
type of 


\ 


liances 
corrects this condition, makes walking easy and 
pple heels from running over. 
f you have any form of foot discomfort, such 
as painful callouses, weak arch, bunions, etc., 
izards worn in your shoes will give you im- 
mediate relief. hey are not ordinary foot 
devices, but are featherlight, all leather ap- 
pliances holding soft inserts in overlapping 
pockets e diate relief they give is due 
to a patented principle of immediate adjustment 
to each individual foot and condition. With 
izards, a soft cushion can be instantly built 
to support the weak part of the foot structure, 
giving perfect comfort from the first. 


At 
Shoe 
Stores 
Everywhere 


there are experts trained in 

the Wizard System, who can 
quickly tell, by an examination of 
your stockinged foot, just what Wizard 
device will give you relief. If you can't 
locate the Wizard dealer near you, write us at once, 


Send for our free booklet on foot relief 
Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1660 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRACTICAL mother, who realized how hard 
children are on floors, selected Armstrong’ s 
Carpet Inlaid Linoleum for this nursery, 
and had it laid by the merchant’s expert. 


She liked the soft buff tones and graceful flower- 
ings, running clear through to the burlap back—an 
effective foil to the vivid coloring of the rest of the 


She realized that the tough, elastic fabric would wear 
well under rough-and-tumble play and sliding furniture. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is practically germ-proof. 
There are no cracks or crevices to catch dirt. There 
is nothing in the smooth surface to trip up little feet, 
no splinters to tear delicate frocks. 


The linoleum was cemented down firmly over a 
layer of heavy felt paper, thus making it a rea/, permanent 
floor. A good floor wax was rubbed thoroughly into its 
surface, polishing it beautifully and adding materially 
to its wearing value. An occasional wiping and polish- 
ing will keep the linoleum in first-class condition. 


Have your merchant show you the complete line 
of Armstrong designs, appropriate for every room in 
the house. But whichever you choose, have the lino- 
leum /aid right. Then you will have an economical, 
long-lasting, permanently attractive floor. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour 
and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Genuine 
linoleum always has a burlap back, is flexible and not 
easy to tear. Be sure that you get it. Better still, 
ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name. There zs a 
difference. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


For Every Room gr 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 
In charge of a trained decorator, prepared to give personal sug- 
gestions about the selection of Armstrong’s Linoleum to suit 
any scheme of interior decoration. All inquiries courteously 
answered. No fee. Address Bureau of Interior Decoration. 
“The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration”’ 
This book, by Frank Alvah Parsons, president New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art, will be sent with de luxe color plates 
of fine home interiors for twenty cents in stamps. 
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‘The Superior Perrys 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


deal at the University Club. He had a violent 
argument there with Father Perry, who was 
rude to his son-in-law for the first time in his life. 
‘““When I say ‘America,’ sir, I refer to the 
Atlantic seaboard,”’ he ended stormily. 
‘“‘That’s unfortunate for the country at large, 
sir,” Sky answered shortly, and left him fuming. 
“Neutrals!” the old gentleman snorted 
that night. ‘‘Little less than traitors, J say!” 
“It’s very hard for Rilda,” sighed Mother 


erry. 

The day after the Lusitania went down Liv- 
ingston joined the nondescript sort of Home 
Defense Guard that drilled under a sergeant of 
the militiain Central Park intheearlymornings. 
So that he was ready for the first Plattsburg 
Training Camp, and got into it, somehow, 
though he was forty. He had married a rich 
girl with a very important father; and he made 
a very good instructor for green men, as a mat- 
ter of fact. 

Sky Critchfield always referred to him as 
‘“‘the fire eater,’”’ and referred to his letter from 
camp as “latest dispatches from the front.” 

But though he joked, he looked worn and 
older, and he was more irritable than the 
Perrys had ever known him, and almost rude 
at the few week-end parties that found him at 
Meadowfields. Old Mr. Critchfield’s death 
took him to Minneapolis for two months in the 
spring, and before he returned the United States 
was no longer a neutral nation. 

“He couldn’t keep you out of war out there, 
after all!” Livingston telegraphed back tri- 
umphantly; and Sky telegraphed back lacon- 
ically: ‘‘So it seems.” 


ts troops began to go. The colleges and 
universities emptied. Schuyler began to 
refer to himself as “‘ Class of 1919.” And serv- 
ant’s wages began to climb; men were hard to 
get and harder tokeep. Little,anold Territorial, 
went back to England and enlisted; Michael 
took a job on an ammunition truck and lived 
in terror of the draft. Two housemaids left for 
the munitions factory in Bridgeport, and the 
cook demanded fifty dollars and more help in 
the kitchen. 

“What shall I do about the coal?” Rilda 
wrote her husband; ‘‘you have to sign to get 
it, and they say I want too much. Mr. Meyer 
telephoned me to close the garage and make 
the new gardener burn wood in the farmhouse. 
But isn’t that bad for the car?” 

His answer thrilled, and yet somehow star- 
tled her: 


Dear Rill: I’ve signed up ‘‘for the duration.” It 
looks as if our bunch was really needed. I've 
passed a hundred per cent physical test—not so 
bad for an old business man, what?—and I’ve 
taken the Queen’s shilling. I know you'll be 
pleased, old girl, and I’m sorry we haven't seemed 
to hit it off so well of late. You didn’t realize what 
a strain it has been for some of us. But now I 
know I’m where I fit in. 

I'm detailed to the Chicago arsenal, but I'll run 
on to show the kids my new togs. Some of our 
men actually carry swagger sticks! Of course, you 
can do as you please, but my idea would be to 
close the house, and you and Rilly go to your 
father for the winter. For I take it for granted you 
wouldn't care to come out here. A lot of our men 
have been put up at a first-rate club in Chicago, 
and they've started an officers’ mess already. 
You can tuck Schuyler away on the top floor, 
can’t you, for the winter holidays, and then go 
back in the spring if it seems best? But you'll 
have to go easy on the expenses, Rill. I can live 
on my pay and intend to. Tell your father we'll 
go fifty-fifty on the bills in New York, of course, 
and if you go back to Meadowfields, remember 
that sugar and flour are going to be like diamonds 
and platinum, and I can’t afford to board eight 
alleged servants any more. These loans have got 
to be floated, you know. 

Sam is a trump about it, and he'll carry the 
business alone. Both his boys have gone and his 
son-in-law’s wounded already. 

Of course, if for any reason you'd prefer an 
apartment, take one. But don’t go in for a 
house—it isn’t worth it. Only, I had the idea that 
your mother and father would like you and Rilly 
with them, with Liv due to go any minute. Tell 
him I hope to see him before he sails. One of the 
Plattsburg men out here says he’s one of the best. 

Aff'ly, Sky. 


At the bottom a hasty line was added: ‘Oh, 
by the way, I’m a captain!” 


ILDA dashed into New York and read the 

letter to the Perrys. ‘‘ Well, well, well! I 

am delighted! Iam really delighted, my dear,” 
repeated old Mr. Perry. “A captain!” 

“T suppose he’s in the cavalry, of course,” 
Mother Perry added, twittering; ‘‘isn’t he, 
dear?” 

“I suppose so,” said Rilda slowly; “only 
the training camps are three months, aren’t 
they? And Sky’s written on his regular office 
paper, whenever he Aas written. He’s been to 
St. Louis, too, and Rilly got a card from Bos- 
ton two weeks ago. I don’t see how. . . . 
Sky always said he couldn’t even keep step— 
much less drill.” 

‘“‘Perhaps at his age, dear, they don’t have 
to practice so much,” suggested Mrs. Perry 
helpfully. 

“Oh, nonsense, mamma, look at Liv! And 
Sky’s only a year older. Liv said if he hadn’t 
had so much law to study the lessons would 
have killed him, And Liv’s only been a captain 
two weeks and he didn’t expect it.” 

“Well, dear, Sky is a very able man,” her 
mother reminded her, “‘a very able man indeed. 
He really knows more about business and— 
and European matters and all that, than Liv 
does. I suppose it all counts.” 

“‘He’s always had a lot of men under him, of 
course,” said Mr. Perry. 

‘Weil, well, however that may be,” he adde 
“we have two sons in the service, mamma! 
shall write to Schuyler to-night.” 

“You will take the spare room, dear, of 
course, and Rilly can go upstairs to your old 


room,” purred Mother Perry. “I think it’s 
far too lonely out at Meadowfields anyway. 
What school have you thought of?” 
Livingston, who was only half in America 
at this period, ran in for a few minutes in the 
meteoric fashion they had grown used to. 
“Hello, Rilda!”’ he said. ‘Well, father, 
what do youthink ofit? Ratherasurprise, eh?” 
- “You mean—you’ve heard about Sky? 
Isn’t it fine of him, dear?” cried Mother Perry. 
“Why, ye-es, I suppose so,” he answered 
slowly; ‘‘it’s just as a man feels about those 
things, of course. I understand he’s very fit, 
and passed away up. Kitty’s father would 
have been glad to help him, if he’d really 
wanted—the old gentleman told me so. And 
old Mr. Critchfield knew the governor very 
well and Secretary Baker even better, Sky told 
me once. It would have been easy enough.” 


“VT would have been easy enough, 
Liv?” Rilda’s hands were clenched 
slightly, her eyes searched her brother’s. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that exactly,” he said un- 
comfortably; ‘‘no doubt Sky feels he’s where 
he’ll be the most use, and in a way that’s true, 
of course. He will be. Only there are plenty of 
fat old fellows for those jobs. Why, he’s only a 
year older than I am!” 

. “Jobs? What jobs, my son?” asked Mr. 
Perry. ‘Schuyler is a captain like yourself, 
isn’t he?”’ 

“Well, hardly, sir,” Livingston answered; 
“T shouldn’t say so exactly.” 

“But the cavalry, dear, is just as Ad 

“Cavalry? Why, mamma, don’t you know 
what Sky’s in?” 

“What is he Rilda asked quietly. 

“Why, he’s in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment,” said Liv, staring at them; “‘didn’t you 
know?” 

“Why—why—what does he do, Liv?” 
Mother Perry quavered. 

“He sells rope and sailaloth—just as he al- 
-ways did,’’-said Livingston hotly; ‘‘and—ard 
I think it’s a damned pity, if you ask me, when 
‘a man has‘a chance at the front!” 

You see, it had happened again! 

Sky Critchfield’s one chance of redeeming 
himself magnificently with his ‘‘in-laws”’ had 
been lost. 


Livingston did not mean to be nasty; he 


really meant what he said. In his brother-in- 
.law’s place he would never have been satisfied 
with anything short of a line commission, if 
it could possibly have been managed, and he 
would have seen to it that somebody managed 
it for him. He honestly could not understand 
Sky. Perhaps if he had taken a different tone 
he could have swung the family into line, be- 
cause, after all, a captain is a captain and a 
uniform is a uniform. But he did not take that 
tone, and once more the Perrys had something 
to explain about the Critchfield standards. 


7 \ 7HEN Sky turned up in his new uniform 
with the double bar on his shoulder, only 
Rilly was enthusiastic. 

“Which will go over the top first, daddy— 
you or Uncle Liv?” she asked eagerly. “I 
hope it’s you!” 

Sky laughed grimly. 

“Under the bottom is more in my line, 
Rillsy,”’ he answered. ‘“‘We dug ourselves in 
last week and I’m most of my time in the 
bomb-proof cellar. We have to work all day by 
artificial light,” he added, ‘‘as the assistant 
lady stenographers kick at the downstairs 
rooms, and the desks touch, as it is. We blink 
like owls when we come out at six P. M.” 

“That can’t be very good for your health,” 
said Mother Perry. ‘“‘Can’t you keep up your 
riding in the afternoons?” 

“Riding!”? Sky laughed again. “Why, 
Mother Perry, what do you think we do in our 
shop? I’m on duty from eight to six, with half 
an hour out for.luncheon, and next week we’ll 
have to put in three or four hours after dinner 
in order to see the bottom of the desks. You 
see, they’ve handed us out a fine bunch of lads 
who like to wear khaki but don’t know how to 
judge it very well. A few of us do happen to 
know how, and we have to deliver the goods.” 

“I see,” said Mother Perry. “I suppose 
they are elderly men, mostly?” 

Sky shot a curious glance at her. “Well, 
hardly,” he said. ‘“‘The chief qualification of 
my two assistants is a bad case of flat feet. 
Their heads are just as flat, though the Govern- 
ment didn’t mention it that I know of. But 
they’re under thirty.” 

“Tt’s pretty sickening,” said Livingston 
darkly. 

Sky went back to Chicago a little grimly. 
He did not come back for Christmas and, with 
Livingston gone, the house was a little empty 
of uniforms. One rather remarkable thing hap- 
pened at this time. Young Schuyler’s head 
master received a telegram directing him to 
send the boy to Chicago for the first week of 
his holiday, and his letter from there was the 
first news they had of it: 


Dear Mamma and Gran: What do you think? 
I’m in the U. S. Govt. service! For a week! 
Daddy wanted me to see what he was doing, and 
I wish you could see him out here—he’s the king 
of the bunch. They all call him colonol in the 
office and the real colonol has to ask him what's 
what half the time. They are short of messenger 
boys and I’m one. I go on at eight and I have an 
hour for lunch when we take a walk, and I get out 
at four. Another boy and I go off on walks with a 
Scotch soldier that was wounded at Ypres. He’sa 
peach. He ‘doesn’t wear that skirt thing but he 
does when he’s fighting. Never forget, laddie, he 
says, that 'tis the quartermaster carries us all in 
the end. Nobody suplied the Roosians with gum 
or clothes or shoes, he says, just sent them to the 
front and God bless them and then forgot them. 
So they fought bare hands against the boshes. 
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RIT 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT.OFF. . 


Dye it the Easiest Way 


ITHOUT boiling, fussing or mussing, the Rit way is the 

easiest way —the quickest way—the surest way. Nothing 
is streaked, nothing is injured. RIT is the secret of successful 
home dyeing. You can always wear your best and keep it 
fresh and beautiful with this safe dye. 


Blouses, light dresses, lingerie, corsets, infants’ 
wear, can be dyed or restored to original colors. 
RITcleanses asit dyes. Quick and easy. Will 
not stain hands. Fast colors—LIGHT 
and DARK. No boiling—no dis- 
solving. Dyes Silk—Cotton—Wool. 
If xr dealer can’t supply you, send his name and 
address, enclosing 10c in stamps for a regular full 


sized RIT Dye Cake—sent postpaid. Address Sunbeam 
Chemical Co., 2436-62 W. 15th St., Chicago, Ill. 


SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago New York Los Angel T t 
OS. C. Co. 1919 Product Patenied July 30, 1918 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


Never say ‘dye’-say 


Walls of Exquisite 
Beautyat LowCost 


Give your home an entirely 
new environment by rejuvenat- 
ing the walls with Alabastine. 
Cover gloomy surfaces smudged 
with winter's grime and dirt— 
give them the soft velvet tones, 
the mat-like finish so greatly in 
vogue just now by applying - 


Instead of Kalsomine 
or Wallpaper 


‘Alabastine comes in a wide variety of soft nature tints and white. New and 
individual colors can be obtained by intermixing. 


Can be used on any interior wall surface — over plaster, wall board, canvas, 
soiled painted walls, burlap, and even over old paper that is firm on walls and 
has no raised figures or aniline dyes. Easily prepared in one minute by mixing 
two quarts of cold water with each fivepound package and applied with flat 
seven or eight-inch wall brush. Alabastine kills disease germs and vermin. 


Alabastine is the accepted wall treatment for public buildings—schools, churches, 
clubs, hospitals and hotels, as well as homes. ‘ 
Write our art de- 


The Red Cross partment for free 
and Circle cn each advice as to new 


Prices: 


Five Pound Package 
White Alabastine 7Uc. 


package protects you. Five Pound Facksge colorschemes foryour 
See that it appears on Spociel deep shades, No. home. Interchange- 
thepackagesyoubuy. able color chart free. 


The Alabastine Company Micn. 
“Your local dealer is entitled to your trade.” 
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The Cup 


In the canteens over here and over there, 
hot, fragrant Steero is refreshing thousands 
of our boys every day. Eager hands reach 
for the tin cup of this steaming cheer as the 
men drop into the canteen hut as they come 
off duty. Eyes brighten as the boys sip this 
invigorating home drink which sends a warm 
glow to tired nerves. 


CUBES 


Steero is a beverage instantly ready for service in the 
home or in the camp. One cube dissolved in boiling 
water makes a cup of delightful bouillon. Served with 
a cracker or sandwich, it makes a “‘between meals” 
surprise for the tired shopper or unexpected guest. As 
the soup course of your dinner it stimulates the diges- 
tion of your other good things. 


As a flavor for “‘left over’? dishes you will find Steero 
helpful. The next time you are making pot roast ora cas- 
serole dish add a Steero cube or two to enrich the flavor. 


Steero Cubes are sold not only in boxes of 12 cubes, 
but also in boxes containing 50 and 100 cubes. Grocers, 
druggists and delicatessen dealers carry them. 


Schieffelin & Co., 225 William Street, New York 


Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 


Hot Steero— 


of Home Cheer 
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The Superior Perrys 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


If they’d been backed up like Uncle Sam's boys, 
he says, the war wou'd have been all over now. 


Think of that. I used to feel bad that daddy was 
not in the trenches but I don’t any more. Every- 


.body’s bit is not the same, he says. 


Of course I shall be in the avvyation myself, 
but you must go to colledge. I hate to come back 
east but daddy says I'd better. But Iam to come 
again at Easter if I wish and I do wish. I will have 
ten dollars when I get throgh and put in thrift 
stamps. They all look very tired here and I shoud 
think they woud. Yours loving son 

SCHUYLER PERRY CRITCHFIELD JR. 
(U. S. A.) 


Will you dislike Rilda too much if I tell you 
that her lip curled a little over this letter? 

“T really think Sky ought to have consulted 
Rilda, dear, about taking Schuyler off this 
way,” said Mother Perry; “don’t you?” 

“Not if he wanted the boy out there,’”’ Mr. 
Perry replied with a suspicion of humor. ‘I 
understand that the way to get a thing done in 
the Army is to do it and then ask!” 


i 1918 Schuyler was sixteen and well versed 
in military drill. Rilly was fourteen, and 
as her mother had gone to boarding school at 
that age, she naturally went there too. This 
left her mother very much alone; and when 
Mr. and Mrs. Perry went to South Carolina for 
the winter, Rilda found that the local Red 
Cross failed to fill her empty hours sufficiently 
or satisfactorily. She looked about for some- 


a few hours. He’s so mad he’s sarcastic; and 
the girl they sent in had to have aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, I understand, to bring her 
round.” 

“‘That’s all right, but he’s got a right to be 
sore, all right, I’m telling you. He’s had the 
whole shooting match to move, you know. He 
says we won’t stay here at that. He told ’em 
we’d have to go to New York in the end.” 

“Then, if the major says so, I’ll bet we go. 


_I back him to the dead limit every time.” 


8 


thing to do which everybody couldn’t do—a - 


somewhat Perryish: attitude, I grant you!— 
and suddenly realized that she was in posses- 
sion of a perfectly good talent, at present much 
in demand. 

For Rilda was an excellent typist, having 
learned, years ago, for the convenience of her 
father, one winter when he had a sprained 
ankle. She had mastered the art very thor- 
oughly, as she did everything, and took ordi- 
nary dictation quite easily on the typewriter 
without any notebook. Her spelling and gram- 
mar and general power of expression were, of 
course, far beyond the standards of the ordi- 
nary office employee, and the sight of several 


of her young acquaintances feverishly acquir- - 
ing this accomplishment in order to fill the , 


never-ceasing demand of the Government for 
more and more and more suggested to her that 
she might better brush up her technic a little 
and offer her empty hours to her country’s need. 

“You know,” said one of the volunteer office 
force to her one day, in the particular head- 
quarters where she worked faithfully from nine 


till five every day, ‘“you’re far too good for - 


this sort of thing, Mrs. Critchfield. It’s a 
shame to waste you on these squabbling 
women’s committees, if I do say so! Every- 
thing they do they change thejr minds next 
day, or somebody resigns or something. Why 
don’t you get into a real government job?” 


ITHIN two weeks she had cleaned, inven- 
toried and subleased the house, and ar- 
ranged, as Perrys always arrange, to live very 


comfortably and conveniently with old family :; 


friends, even in crowded and inhospitable 
Washington. 

Her job was in the Ordnance Department, 
and she went to it every morning, the only 
typewriter who never lost her temper to the 
most irascible lawyer that ever dictated a 


letter. He was an extremely able man, entirely . 


self-educated, of a type Rilda had never en- 
countered in her life. He knew little of women 
and nothing of the women of the Perry class; 
and he had not the least suspicion that this 
typewriter girl, as he called her, differed from 
any other typewriter girl in anything but effi- 
ciency. He appreciated Rilda immensely, 
however. 

“T have to hand it to you, Mrs. Critchfield, 
I certainly do,’’ he often said to her after a 
hard day. ‘‘I believe you know what I want to 
say a da—a long sight better than I do!” 

Rilda thought so, too, but modestly dis- 
claimed such vast abilities. 

“The only thing is,” he grumbled, “‘it’s too 
darn good to last, that’s all! They’ll get you 

et.” 

“They? Who?” she asked. 

“Oh, somebody,” he growled evasively. 
“You know as well as I do, the minute any- 
body makes good at anything down here they 
shunt ’em off on to something else! Wouldn’t 
be Gov’ment if they didn’t spoil one thing to 
start another!” 

A few days later, as she walked into the 
office, her neighbor waved a restraining hand 
from a cluttered desk. 

“Stop where you are, Mrs. Critchfield,”’ she 
warned, “and keep your hat on! We’re mov- 
ing over to Virginia Avenue this morning.” 

“Do you know why?” 

“Not a bit. Pershing’s orders, I guess. 
We’re too good for ’em, here!” 

what is it at Virginia Avenue?” 

“Quartermaster general, somebody said. 
They’re moving in, and they’re short of help 
of course. Our quota’s you and me.” 

The Ordnance was a peaceful tomb com- 
pared to Virginia Avenue. 

Rilda and her companion stood quietly in a 
backwater waiting for some kind of order to 
resolve itself out of the chaos of khaki and tele- 
grams, files and telephone bells. 

A worried young officer dashed by them, 
studying a typewritten list and, returning, 
took refuge beside them in their little isle of 
safety under some stairs. 

‘*A little more of this,” he said to a replica 
of himself, who hove in sight with a duplicate 


list fluttering in front of him, ‘‘and I’ll drop - 


right into a lunatic asylum.” 

“‘T’ll go with you,” said the other heartily; 
“old man traced those stenogs yet?” 

“Lost in the shuffle. Special, hand-picked 
couple, I understand. That kept him quiet for 


“Same here. I wish to heaven those two 
peaches from the Ordnance would report as per 
invoice though. Shall I page ’em?” 

“Excuse me,” said Rilda’s companion 

breezily, “but we’re from the Ordnance; and 
Major Hemingway’s compliments, with the 
reverse English, he said.” 
_ “Thank God!” said the lieutenant, remov- 
ing his service cap piously. ‘May I ask you, 
as man to man, which of you ladies is tke 
best?” 

“T hate to tell you,” said Miss Cassie Riley, 
“but this little lady here can spell better than 


. anybody except President Wilson!” 


“‘Good business!” said the lieutenant with 
a pleased and comprehensive glance at Rilda’s 
excellently cut clothes and glossy hair under 
the velvet toque that looked like his sister’s 
hats. ‘Will you follow me, please, madam? 
Take this other young lady to the colonel’s 
office, will you, Bill?” 

They steered a confusing way through many 
corridors. - 

“Here we are—the young lady from the 
Ordnance, major,’’ her guide recited in harsh 
o— with a brisk salute. “Anything more, 
sir 

“No. How do you do? Sit down.” 


A= shoulder with a gold maple leaf 
turned with a jerk, and Rilda was looking 
into her husband’s eyes! 

“For heaven’s sake! Rill, what’s the mat- 
ter?” he gasped. ‘How did you get here? Is 
anything wrong?” 

His worn, worried face turned very white; a 
patch of gray had grown over his left temple. 
Rilda felt a little afraid of him, his eye was so 
keen, so unsparing. 

“No, no, Sky,” she assured him, “nothing. 
Everybody’s all right. I wrote you that I was 
doing some work for the Government. It was 
this. There—there was nothing to do, with the 
children away.” 

“Tsee. What do you do with the money?” 

“TI divide it between the Red Cross and the 
War Camp Community Service, Sky. I—I 
thought that was best.” 

“Tsee. Were you working for Hemingway?” 
“Yes, Sky. He’s very fast, but—but I can 
do it.” 

“T see,” he said again. 

He leaned back in his office chair and wiped 
his forehead. 

‘ “You—you rather surprised me,’ he said. 
“T had no idea . this is a pretty big 
thing for you to be doing, Rill. And a very 
practical thing. A very practical thing, indeed. 
In fact, I don’t see how you could do a better.” 
“TI—I’m glad you feel that way about it, 
Sky.” 

“‘Of course you don’t have to stay here,”’ he 
added hastily; ‘‘you understand that, of 
course. I realize perfectly it’s unfor- 
tunate, but nobody knew of course. Heming- 
way will be only too glad, naturally.” 

He rose, a little impatiently, and glanced at 
the remorseless clock. 

“There were two from the Ordnance, weren’t 
there?”’ he asked. 

She met his eye squarely. 

“Ves, there were,’ she said; “but—I’m 
better than Miss Riley, Sky, really!” ; 

He stared at her, drew a long breath, wiped 
his forehead again and sank into his chair. 

“Tf you’re satisfied, Rill, I am,” he said 
huskily. ‘Will you take this letter, please?” 


) sq two hours he dictated steadily, and in 
the pauses for his telephone calls she went 
over her work, icy-handed, but excited as, she 
had never been in her life. 

““That’s all,” he said at last. 

Silently she laid the sheets before him and 
for a few moments he ran his eye over them. 

““T don’t blame Hemingway for being a 
little—er—excited at losing you,” he said 
dryly; and her face, relaxed and flushed, 
showed the strain she had been under. 

“What do they give you for this?” 

“Eighteen hundred,” she said simply. 

“T’ll add the same to it,”’ he said. 

“S.S. Critchfields’ Sons handed in $250,000 
income tax this year—I guess they can give 
that much to the War Camp Community 
business.” 

“Oh, thank you, Sky! That will run a can- 
teen!’’ she stammered. 

He rose and looked at her whimsically. 

“Rill, I’m proud of you!” he said. 

She blushed deeply, but met his eyes. 

“I’m very proud of you, Sky,” she said, low 
but clearly. é‘ 

He threw back his shoulders. 
glistened suddenly. 

“In that case,” he cried, reaching for his 
cap, “we'll give the office something to talk 
about—though the Lord knows they don’t 
need it. I’ll take my stenographer out to 
lunch!” 

“That will be very nice,” said the stenog- 
rapher demurely. 

They stood facing each other uncertainly. 

Suddenly he took off his cap again and lift- 
ing her chin with one finger, kissed her straight 
on the mouth. 

“T’ve heard about this all my life,’ he said, 
his voice a little uncertain, “‘but I never did it 
till I went into the Service! Come on, Rill!” . 


His eyes 
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Wherever you go 


OU will find Highland Linen anywhere on the 
continent. It is the best known and the most widely 
distributed writing paper in the country. 

Not only is Highland Linen Writing Paper sold by 
dealers everywhere, but detters written upon Highland 
Linen are distributed all over the world. Everywhere 
it goes it carries the authority of a fine and stylish 
writing paper and gives to each user the satisfaction of 
a perfect means of communication by correspondence. 


The writing paper for particular people 


Whitley ‘Portia 


cAlmonte 


Virgin ‘a 


Five distinct smart shapes of: envelopes: Whitley, 
Almonte, Virginia, Natalie, Portia. 


eWatalie 


Your dealer probably has it 


Nearly all dealers have it. Seventeen thousand 
dealers carry Highland Linen in stock regu- 
larly. If your dealer does not carry it, some 
dealer in your town does. If you have any 
difficulty in getting it, write to us. For 15 
cents we will send usable samples of High- 
land Linen so that you may try it fully to 


your own satisfaction. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, Prrrsriecp, Mass. 
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Even Though Mother’s Away— 


Teco 
Pancake 
FLour 


A mixture of 
wheat and oth- 
er tasty, nour- 
ishing grains. 


ATHER can have his favorite Pancakes for 
breakfast—thanks to daughter and Teco 
Flour. 


All daughter need do is add water and bake. 
Then in she walks, with a plate of golden brown 
Pancakes, with a flavor all their own! 


Yes, the tantalizing, different taste of Teco 
comes from the powdered, Malted Buttermilk 
mixed in Teco Flour only. Combined with health- 
giving grains, it makes Teco Pancakes so nourish- 
ing and so easily digestible. 


(It’s in the Flour) 
TEco Saves Milk— 


No milk is required because Malted Buttermilk is 
already mixed in the flour. In these days of high 
milk prices this is indeed a real economy. 


TEcO Saves Time and Trouble — 
All you need do is add water and bake. In two 
minutes they are ready —fluffy, tempting Pancakes, 
with a taste that says ‘‘More!’’ 


Mrs. Allen’s Recipe Book on request 


This booklet, by one of the country’s leading food 
authorities, tells exactly how to make 40 delicious 
dishes with the help of TECO Flour and suggests 
some novel menus. Send for it. 


The Ekenberg Co., 409 Holmes Ave., Cortland, N.Y. 


ECO 


SELF-RISIN 


PANCAKE FLOUR 


Save 
With 
W.S. &. 


— 


Teco 
Buckwheat 
o Flour 
Hasthereal,old- 
A fashioned Buck - 
= wheat flavor. 


The New Story for Outdoor 
Boys and Girls 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Mother Beaver’s Cold-Pack 


place the brook runs 
ay singing. If your eyes are sharp 
| enough you will see a little four- 

footed housewife there, who 
| spends many busy hours during 
the spring and summer putting up a winter’s 
supply of food by the most approved cold-pack 
method. She wears an everyday working dress 
of serviceable gray fur. She is Mrs. Beaver, 
one of many outdoor thrift workers, who knows 
in her strangely wise little head that she must 
fill her preserve pantry in the growing time of 
the year if her family is to have a comfortable, 
safe winter. 

We think of the beavers as the wonder- 
working engineers and builders of outdoors, 
cutting down young trees for their lodges, 
damming streams and constructing bridges of 
mud, logs and stones. But the small beaver 
housewife learned, long before our Govern- 
ment experimented with and asked mother to 
try it, how well nature’s flavors and juices are 
retained by packing fresh food in clear cold 
water, free from air. 

The food that the beaver family likes best of 
all is the tender bark of the young shoots of 
bushes and trees. This they eat while they are 
working as masons and architects and carpen- 
ters in the woods and streams in the summer. 
But they will want it also in the shut-in 
months of the year when trees are frozen and 
dry and beavers must doze at home in their 
log-and-mud lodges in the pond. So they 
build their lodge with a kind of under-water 
pantry and a secret passageway leading into it. 

When they cut down a little tree or a 
branch to use in their building, they nibble off 
the young shoots and smaller branches to pre- 
serve for spreading their winter’s dinner table. 
These twigs and short branches are cut a sec- 
ond time by the beavers so as to be as nearly 
as possible the same length. Then the beavers 
roll them into the pond they have made by 
putting a dam in the brook, swim with the 
food in their mouths to their lodge, dive under- 
neath the water and fasten the twigs among 
the roots and stones at the bottom of the pond. 

This cold-water packing of food is continued 
until the beavers have a great pile of tender 
branches in the water close to their lodge door, 
which leads, too, into the pond. The bark 
keeps tender and sweet all winter just as do 
our beans, peas and corn. that we can by the 
cold-pack method. 

Some bitter day next winter the wolverine, 
one of the vandals of the forest, will sneak 
through the white woods and cross the ice to 
the little island where the lodge stands. But 
the round mud house has thick walls and no 
windows or doors. Each cold snap will have 
helped to freeze and close the cracks, and inside 
there is a joHy company of beavers. 


When it is dinnertime Mrs. Beaver dives - 


down through her cellar door and brings up 
some juicy twigs for the feast. The wolverine 
sniffs outside the lodge, and then goes away 
without getting the dinner he had planned. 


How the Ants Do Intensive 
Farming 


ARCHING down some springtime road 
M comes a regiment of tiny soldiers 

dressed in coats of red and dusty 
khaki color and black. Oh, please be careful 
not to step on them! They are young soldiers 
who left their first home underneath some sun- 
warmed stone only a little while ago, and they 
have met all sorts of enemies—birds that 
wanted to eat them, beetles hidden in holes 
like machine guns, and boys and girls whose 
heavy shoes crushed them like war tanks. 

Are they going to a rest camp for the sum- 
mer? Nota bit of it! It isa valiant company 
of ants starting out to begin the season’s farm- 
ing. And their first work will be the building 
of an ant hill with plenty of room inside for 
holding their’crops. They tunnel a passage- 
way first a few inches down in the ground, and 
at the end of it they dig one of these store- 
rooms. 

Then comes a second passageway and at 
the end of it a second storeroom, and this con- 
struction goes on until an ant granary has been 
built that may extend down several feet. 

In spite of ants’ tiny bodies they do giants’ 
work, and the secret of this wonder lies in the 
way they work together. When their building 
is done, and spring warms and shines itself into 
summer, the ants go out in teams for the real 
tasks of their farming. 


One ant struggles to bite and tear a seed 
loose and, while she is doing this, a group of 
other ants is clearing a roadway through the 
grass for carrying the seed home. Still more of 
these wee farmers are raking and sweeping a 
space around their granary for unloading the 
seeds that all the harvesting ants will bring in. 

Around the ants’ granary there is likely to 
be a fairly small field of grain that they all join 
forces in cultivating. It is usually a little 
patch of the kind of weed seeds that they like 
best to eat, and is called “ant rice” by the 
people who have studied the marvelous in- 
tensive farming of the ants. As soon as the 
seeds are ripe these elflike farmers gather and 
store them in their granaries. Then they go to 
work cutting down the stalks close to the 
ground, one ant bending and holding the stalk 
while the other saws it. They use great care 
in doing this so as not to injure the roots. 

When this ants’ grain field is cropped it 
looks just like the stump fields one sees on any 
well-kept farm in the autumn. It stays cleared 
until a new crop comes up another year when 
the ant farmers harvest and clear it again in 
the same painstaking way. 

Ants take the same care of the foodstuffs 
stored in their granaries that a farmer takes of 
his grain. They dry the seeds in the sun before 
laying them on the flat floors of the different 
rooms of their store houses. They have 
learned, we have no idea how, that a damp seed 
will sprout and perhaps spoil the rest of a 
roomful of their grain. So they look over the 
seeds from time to time, carrying out those 
that do not seem perfectly dry, and they watch 
for leaks in their passageways and floors 
through which the dews or raindrops might 
penetrate into the granary. 


When Our Bird Friends Go 
to Mess 


AP-A-TAP, rap-a-tap-tap! That is the 
woodpecker knocking with his strong 
bill on one of nature’s mess doors, the 

bark of an old apple tree out in the orchard. 
He is one of the most hard-working soldiers in 
the army of outdoors, doing sentinel duty up 
and down the tree trunks as he watches for 
and kills grubs, worms and beetles that would 
hurt our fruits. No one answers Mr. Wood- 
pecker’s knock to-day though. There isn’t a 
grub to be had inside the tree, because he ate 
their eggs for his breakfast last winter. 

He cocks his head in its little red cap on one 
side and thinks. Then he has an idea; he re- 
members something that the first woodpecker 
of all learned about the value of food substi- 
tutes. Off Mr. Woodpecker flies to a knot hole 
in the side of the barn, where he hammered in 
an acorn last autumn. Suppose it isn’t there, 
he thinks; or suppose some other hungry bird 
has found it! 

But the acorn is there, safe. Mr. Wood- 
pecker balances himself on his broad claws, 
breaks open the acorn shell with his bill, and 
digs out the bitter, flourlike meat inside. 
There are just as much health and strength for 
him in this acorn as there would have been in a 
worm. 

The fields and the woods are the birds’ great 
mess hall, and just as our soldiers and our 
workers and our boys and girls are eating now 
only what is best for them, so the birds eat a 
balanced diet and have a canny instinctive 
understanding of food substitutes. And the 
very odd part of it is that the birds were doing 
this long before we were. 

And not a single bird ever says “‘I don’t 
like it,”’ or leaves crumbs on his plate at mess! 

“T need to drink plenty of fresh water,” the 
robin sings as he swallows a fat worm and then 
hops off to find a pool of rain water or a patch 
of dew-soaked earth. 

“T must vary my diet by eating a little fruit 
now and then,” he thinks as he flies away to 
take a juicy bite of a ripe cherry. 

The bluebird begins his working day with a 
hearty breakfast of caterpillars and beetles and 
perhaps a grasshopper, but he lunches in the 
grain field, for he knows that he needs bread- 
stuffs. 

The dauntless little chickadee who works for 
us winter and summer, ridding the trees and 
bushes of enemy insects, knows that he must 
have fats to keep his tiny body warm. He will 
come to your window sill, even, for a bit of 
suet or bacon that you leave there for him 
mercifully in a cold sleet storm of March. 

The thrushes that play reveille and taps on 
their flutes in the deep woods, for the brave 
army of the birds, know that such musicians as 
they must dine lightly. Their strength is in 
their beautiful song and their flight to the top 
of some lonely pine tree at sunset, and they 
feed daintily on wild berries, an occasional 
beetle for a treat and seeds. 
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Quick 
Delicious Ways to 
Serve This Healthful Fruit 


Here are ten ways in which oranges can be served in a jiffy 
for breakfast, lunch or dinner. Why take the time, especially 
in these busy days, to prepare more elaborate foods that can’t 
be more delicious? 

Note the simplicity of these unidaiia desserts and other 
dishes. Note also that no cooking is necessary. 


Healthful Too 


There can hardly be a more healthful habit than the frequent 
serving of oranges. 

Their invaluable salts and acids are excellent aids in the 
digestion of all the other foods served with them. 

So don’t regard oranges merely as good food alone but as 
food that improves your entire diet. 


Oranges Plentiful Now 


Now oranges are again plentiful—California having this 
year produced a crop of almost normal size. That means twice 
as many oranges as were shipped from California last year 
when a period of severe heat destroyed two-thirds of the crop. 
It is estimated that this year’s California crop will total 14,000,000 
boxes, so there will be enough for everyone everywhere—and at 
reasonable Prices. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Ot: Me Sunkist Oranges are firm but tender and practically seedless. 
oe el lin eg These features make them easiest to slice, cut or segment, 
hence best for salads and desserts. 


They are uniformly good—sweet and juicy, so you can 
depend on them. Order a dozen today and begin serving them 
‘ daily in some attractive form. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organisation of 8,500 Growers 


Dept. E-55, Los Angeles, California 
Also Distributors of Sunkist Lemons 


Send for “Sunkist Recipes,’’ by Alice Bradley 


A beautiful book containing 200 recipes for the use of Sunkist 
Crgnaee and Lemons will be sent free on request. th is book, 
by Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cook- 
ery, Boston, contains many valuable suggestions. A 
post card brings a copy. Méail one to us now. 
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PROPER Shampooin?, is what makes your hair beautiful. It brings 
out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washin~ to keep 
it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, 
in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is 


why discriminatin3, women use 
WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


FOR 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure and entirely 3reaseless product, cannot possibly injure and does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rubit in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removin?, every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of bein}, 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft ms | the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking, and fluffy, wavy and easy to do up. 


You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL at any drug store. A bottle should last for months. 
Splendid for Children. 


GET THE GENUINE LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE” <ffathicreg. ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 
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Be Guriows 

TODAY 
FREE 
al Linens 


Catalog 


The New 


By Clara S. Grierson and Anna K. Fax. Initials by Harry E. Pratt 


Sienpliciey in Marking Initials is De- 
D sirable for Home Embroideries 


x 


$1275 
(Others 
$7.95 up) 


Newer Than Serips is This Handsome Set for a 
Single or Three-Quarter-Size Bed, in Sand-Color 
Linen With Crocheted Centerpieces 


No. 451—All 
wool velour 
Cape, navy or 
tan 


Send for it TO-DAY. It’s FREE! 
A Postcard will bring you your copy of our 


BEAUTIFUL SPRING&SUMMER 
CATALOG OF STYLES 


from 


FASHIONABLE FIFTH AVENUE 


illustrated throughout with handsome 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 


(The camera never lies) 


No.101— 
Feather- 


Others 
$1.98up) 
THE models illustrated in this 


handsome book are fait repro- 
duced by the camera, without the exag- 
geration of an artist's brush. When 
you order from photographs you know 
exactly how your garment will look. 


You' ”" the very styles, moderate 
priced, that fas ponaste New Yo 
women are now bu at our exclu- 
sive FIFTH HAVEN! showrooms. 
he models, and fabrics 
are the same as those shown in other 
smart Fifth Avenue shops, but you 
save as much as $5 to $10 by buying 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


plus the small amount to cover 

the cost of handling single sales 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
We prepay all mail or express charges. 
COATS SUITS DRESSES 
SKIRTS BLOUSES SHOES 

MILLINERY SWEATERS 


Old-Rose Linen Bands on 
This Scarf are Effective 


Table Scarf 


in Deep Blue 

Cslor Linen HAMILTON 

enadinene A Window Shade Matched to GARMEAT CO. 
Other Linen Draperies Send Postcard for Free Catalog TO-DAY to 


Department A3, 307 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To Mark the Linens of a 
Jacobean Dining-Room Set 


Green Linen Bands Give a Rich ~ 


Color Note to the Design of This Couch Cushion A Monogram Could be 


Inclosed in This Frame 


The Needlework Editors 
Hope These Linens and 
Initials Will Appeal to the 
Brides-to-be of the Boys 
Coming Home, and That 
One or More Will Find 
Places in Their New 


SAVE 
$5 to $10 


$14.95 (Others 
$5.95 up) 


Homes. Each Piece Shows 
a New Design Both Use- 
fal and me No. 553—Fine taffeta No. 251—All wool serge 
dress, navy, Copen, suit, silk braid trimming, 
=— or black navy only 
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Chocolate 
Pudding 


Supreme! 


HIS is Special Chocolate Pudding—a chocolate pudding supreme. 

You make it with Douglas Corn Starch, by the recipe given on this 

page. You serve it with pride, it is eaten with joy—the favorite 
dessert of man, woman and child. 

The secret is the extra quality of Douglas Corn Starch which gives a new 

perfection to this ever popular sweet, not only delicious, but highly nutritious. 


Order Douglas Corn Starch today from your dealer and serve Douglas 
Chocolate Pudding tonight. 


Perfected by Experts 


Douglas Corn Starch has been perfected by experts in the making of 
foods from corn. The Douglas Process is exclusive. 


* The name Douglas on any product is the user’s absolute guarantee of 
the quality demanded by modern progress. 


Practical Uses of Douglas Corn Starch 
All Housewives Should Know 


You should first learn the endless variety of delicious desserts to be made 
with Douglas Corn Starch. It makes a wonderful Lemon Cream Pie. 

You use it to give body to the filling of Fruit Pies and Tarts. 

Mix Douglas Corn Starch with the flour you use in making cake and 
pastry—it will make them extra fine and light. It improves the flavor and 
consistency of Chocolate Sauce and makes the Chocolate go farther. 

Use it to thicken gravies and to make drawn butter sauce—use it to 


thicken soups. These gravies, sauces, and soups are far richer and smoother 
than the same dishes made with flour. 


Order Douglas Corn Starch from Your Dealer 


Your dealer should have it in stock; if not, he can get it for you. 
will find a number of tried and tested recipes on the package. 
the most general uses of Douglas Corn Starch. 


But to learn the innumerable uses it has in every form of cooking, as well 
as to make the acquaintance of original and invaluable recipes, 


Send for the Free Douglas 
Book of Recipes 


This is a de luxe little cook book, containing over a 
hundred recipes, handsomely illustrated in four colors. 
Published to sell for 50 cents, it is offered free for a limited 
time to users of Douglas products. 

This book will also give you recipes and explain the 
value of Douglas Oil, for salads, shortening, and frying. 


You 


These cover 


Douglas Chocolate Pudding 


1 square chocolate. 
1 teaspoon vanilla. 1-4 cup sugar. 
1-3 cup cold milk. Few grains salt. 
Melt chocolate, add scalded milk. Mix corn starch 
sugar and salt, dilute with cold milk and add to the scalded 
milk, stirring constantly. Cook fifteen minutes. 
flavoring. Mold. Chill and serve with whipped ae 


3 cups milk. 1-3 cup Douglas 


Corn Starch. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Corn Products 


General Offices: Cedar Rapids, lowa 


New York, 15 Park Row Chicago, 363 W. Ontario Street 
Boston, 50 Congress Street (151) 


Use Douglas Oil for Salads, Shortening and Frying 


Weak Points to 
Guard Against When Building 


& By Charles E. White, Jr. 


\ JHEN your new house 
is finished there may 
be some things you 
would like changed; for who 
can plan and build and have 
the result come out exactly as 
anticipated? What you ought 
to expect, however, is at least 
a good job—work that will 
stand up as time goes on. To 
accomplish thisa building must 
have care and attention in its 
design and construction. P 


Many Building TroublesCan 
Be Laid to Poor Foundations. 
Sometimes when foundations 
are put in during cold weather 
frost gets under the walls and 
melts, permitting the building 
to “settle.” If you look on 
the inside of the exterior walls 
in such a house you will find 
cracks in the plaster. No foundations should 
be put in when the weather is too cold. When 
put in during the autumn they should be pro- 
tected, while the building is under construction, 
with manure banked on the outside. 

Do not fail to have footings put under your 
foundation walls. These footing$, being the 
undermost portion of the foundations, are the 
first work the masons do. They are usually 
built of concrete from 8 to 12 inches thick and 
12 to 18 inches wider than the foundation 
walls. The footings are the “feet”? on which 
the building stands, spreading the weight and 
thus reducing a tendency toward settlement 


Solid Interior Partitions 


when the full weight of the finished house 
comes on the walls. 


To Guard Against a Wet Basement. After 
the footings are built have the masons (or 
plumbers) lay a line of agricultural drain tile all 
around the outside, graded slightly toward the 
low point. At this point connect with the 
sewer or with a “dry well” 
(full of stone or gravel). 
filling in between the founda- 
tion walls and earth bank use 
gravel, sand, cinders or similar 
material instead of clay, thus 
providing a sort of sponge all 
around your house. Heavy 
rains or melting snow quickly 
sinks to the bottom of: the 
trenches, where it is led away 
by the drain tile before it can 
enter the basement. Asan ad- 
ditional precaution coat the outside foundation 
walls with pitch or waterproofing compound. 


A Mistake which is almost bound to make a 
house cold is setting the wooden sill of the 
framework directly on the foundation wall 
with no plastic mortar 
beneath. Careful .ma- 
sons spread a little mor- 
tar on the walls before 
the sill is set; then the 
carpenters push the tim- 
ber tightly down into 
this‘‘mortarbed.” After 
the sill is placed it isa 
good idea to point up 
the crack between the 
sill and foundation wall 
with mortar. The pur- 
pose of this is to keep 
wind from blowing open making a cold 
basement and floors. 


Secure Joint for 
Window Casings 


To Fail to Give Careful Consideration to the 
construction of all interior partitions is to in- 
vite future cracking of the finished plaster. 
I mean as to 


When I say “construction” 
whether the partitions will 
be built on iop of the floor 
joists or whether the par- 
tition construction will be 
carried down between the 
joists. The latter way is 
preferable, though many 
builders floor over the en- 
tire first floor and then 
erect the inside partitions 
on top of the flooring. 
When the joists shrink, 


To Insure a Waterproof 
Basement 


Underfloor and 
Finished Floor 


as they always do, the parti- 
tions settle and one notices 
those unsightly jagged cracks 
in the plaster. 

Wherever possible parti- 
tions should rest on solid 
girders (on the first story) or 
on the plates of the partitions 
below (on the second story), 
and the flooring should be 
built around them. 


As a Further Means of Im- 
proving Construction be sure 
that the floor joists are cross- 
bridged with 2 by 2 inch pieces 
about every six or eight feet. 
. This makes floors rigid—plas- 
ter ceilings less apt to crack. 
; Walls over wide doorways 
should always be trussed with 
crisscross timbers so that the 
weight above a door lintel will 
not crack the plaster. A truss throws the weight 
away from the center toward the sides. 


Have You Ever Walked on a Squeaky Floor 
or one where the boards seem to be uneven and 
seamy? Squeaks 
are often the re- 
sult of poor nail- 


ing, causing : 
boards to work vig 
loose. An un- 


even floor fre- 
quently follows 
when the. top 
floor is nailed 
directly: to the 
under floor in- 


tead of usi 
tween; building Frames 


paper stretched 
on top of the under floor kinks up when the 
workmen apply the finished flooring, causing it 
to be uneven. 

Floor strips (usually about 134 by 134 
inches) are considered best for first-class work. 
They are nailed to the under floor about 
12 inches apart and then the finished flooring 
is nailed to them, using plenty of nails. As 
the strips can be !eveled before the top floor is 
laid, a more perfect job is made possible. At 
the same time the space under the top floor is a 
good place in which 
to run electric wires, 
gas and water pipes. 


To Prevent Base- 
boards From Pulling 
Up, have them put 
in place before the 
finished floor is laid, 
and extend them 
down below the level 
of the floor. After 
the finished floor is 
laid, paint the baseboards completely before the 
quarter round is nailed in place. Nail the latter 
to the floor, not to the baseboards. When the 
baseboards shrink in winter and swell in 
summer (which they will) the wood will go 
up and down behind the quarter round 
and not show a raw, unpainted edge. 


Laying a Tile Floor 
in Bathroom 


How to Avoid Cracks in the corners of 
door and window casings. Have all cor- 
ners glued together in the mill in much 
the same way that picture frames are made. 
This adds but little to the cost and is the 
only way to secure close joints. 


Squeaky Stairs can be overcome by driving 
wooden wedges under the treads and risers. 
These can be driven in 
so tight that the stairs 
will never loosen. To 
make balusters tight, 
dovetail into the treads 
with a cone-shaped 
dovetail (wider at bot- 
tom than top). 


One Other Frequent 
Source of Annoyance 
Remains —the smoky 
fireplace. In the first 
place the flue should be 
a large one (at least 12 
by 12 inches) and just 
as straight as a flue 
may be. Next, the 
thickness of the lintel 
over the fireplace open- 
ing should be as thin as 
possible (never more 
than 4 inches), for thick 
lintels cause smoke. Then the throat of the fire- 
place should be carefully proportioned to the 
size of the fireplace opening and the flat 
shelf should separate the flue from the 
fireplace to preyent wind from blowing 
backward down into the fireplace. Here 
is a good rule: Make the area of the 
throat one-tenth the area of the fireplace 
opening. Thus, with a fireplace opening 
36 inches wide and 30 inches high (1080 
square inches), the throat should be about 
3 inches wide and 36 inches long (108 
square inches). It usually makes better 
draft to have the throat long and narrow. 


Smokeless Fireplace 
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The Entrance Way in - 


Your New House 
By Carey Edmunds 


BROAD frank treatment like this 

can be used on any house which 
has colonial features. Red-brick steps 
and porch floor go well with it. 


give a delightful touch of color 
against the white woodwork of this 
~ colonial entrance way. 


RAILING Dorothy Perkins roses . 


UCH an entrance way is suitable 
only for the stucco or brick house of 
rather severe lines. The foliage around 

, the entrance should be formal. 


OR the cottage type of house such an 

entrance way is always successful, 
especially when the house walls are of 
stucco or stucco and shingles. 


HOODED entrance like this is es- 

pecially good for the semi-suburban 

house which stands just a little way back 
from the street. The step is cement. 


OR the colonial house. The door is 

in two sections, both of which may 
be of wood, but glass in the upper half 
gives more light indoors. 


NOTHER good entrance for the 

semi-suburban house of stucco 

finish. The door and seats are the same 
color as the trim of the house. 


VERY formal entrance way, espe- 

cially good where there is a broad 

brick terrace with a box hedge separat- 
ing the house from the lawn. 
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Are for work as well as play. They are Style Supreme as 
well as Comfort and Freedom. They are for health, for 
economy and for luxury! 


NuBone Corsets are for the woman who desires to appear 
at her best at all times without sacrificing comfort and 
health or attempting to coerce her figure into unnatural | 
lines. 

NuBone Corsets are Superior 


NuBone Corsets are different from any others. They have 
an advantage no others can have. Their superiority is 


due to 
The Patented NuBone Stay | 


The NuBone Stay is the only woven wire stay in existence. 
The machines that weave the three or five strands of finest 
piano wire into the NuBone Stay are patented, owned, 
and operated by the NuBone Corset Company only. 
The Stays are used only in NuBone Corsets. 


\4 


é 


> 


The woven construction produces a flat, thin, smooth, and 
light stay, having extreme flexibility combined with great 
strength. It permits of the utmost freedom of motion 
and is guaranteed to fully support any type of figure. 


Being made in three and five wire styles, and of different sized 
wires, there is a wide range of adaptability which enables us to 
guarantee satisfaction under all conditions to slender, medium 
and stout figures. 


N 


ry! 


The NuBone Stay will not rust or break. It bends edgewise as 
easily as flatwise, without twisting or turning. It will lengthen 
or shorten, give and take, to meet any strain. This prevents the 
“fend thrust’’ which is so uncomfortable and so destructive to 
corsets and gowns. 


Our Guarantee 


A written guarantee accompanies every NuBone Corset. If a 
NuBone Stay rusts or breaks within one year, the old corsets are 
replaced by new ones, free of charge. 


NuBone Corsets Are Distinctly Individual 


how five, NuBone Corsets are not sold in stores. They are made for you 

wire are from your correct measurements taken in your home by an expert 

together to NuBone Corsetiere. When finished, they are delivered by the 

| NuBone corsetiere, who adjusts them to your figure and makes sure they 
are right in every way. ° 


Look in your telephone book for ‘‘NuBone Corsetiére.”’ , Call 
her for consultation at any time. 


Send for Sample Stay and Book of Styles 


We will be glad to send you, free, sample of NuBone Stay and a beautifully illus- 
trated Book of Styles. The book explains the many excellent qualities of NuBone 
Corsets and shows principal figure types with accompanying discussions of corset 
needs and requirements. Many valuable suggestions are also given concerning 
Sigure development and improvement. 


| The NuBone Corset Company 
22 Center St. Corry, Pa. 
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The Governor’s Day Off 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


bake-dont fry- ‘ Pn Caldwell, yielding perforce, jumpedout upon _ face, Caldwell resisted once more an impulse to 
Sfood meat,fats the bank. He had speculated as to the pos- fly, quieting his conscience with a resolve to 


sibility of his arrest by policemen, detectives declare himself to the governor when he left 
and sheriffs; but capture by the governor of and make his way back to the prison. The 
the commonwealth had not entered into his _ fierce, eager desire to see Margaret Loring that 
calculations. He was recalling all that he had — had caused him to undertake his journey had 
heard about Bishop, who was one of those died in him; but with his return to Colling- 
farm-bred-country-town lawyers, common in wood he would be stronger and braver for this 
the Middle West, who never wholly lose their experience of freedom and kindness. 
contact with the soil. He remembered that He obeyed the governor’s injunction not to 
this was Bishop’s county, and also that his wait for him and went below into a cool, airy 
nomination-had beena surpriseandhiselection living room. He was standing moodily by the 
by an extraordinary plurality an even greater window when a door opened softly and a young 
one. The farm was a show place much de- woman entered, carrying a sheaf of papers. 
scribed in the newspapers, and as the enthusi- She smiled as her eyes fell upon him and, 
astic owner now added to his Jerseys a flock of crossing the room quickly, put out her hand. 
Southdowns, a poultry yard anda newsiloas ‘‘Mr. Robson? I’m Miss Bishop. I’m very 
features of the farm to be exhibited, Caldwell glad to see you. We’ve been curious about 
realized with dismay that the morning would the newneighbors. Your children are young, so 
be gone before he could return to the river. your farmer told us. They will enjoy the river; 
“Spend at least one day a week here,’ >the it’s great fun. for youngsters. Father always 
governor announced in the big barn; “got to kept us here most of the year when we were 
do it to keep fresh for my work. See this children; there’s hardly a foot of the river that 
girl?’’ Hestroked the neck of ademure grave- I haven’t tumbled into. We always come here 
eyed Jersey. ‘This little lady just eats prize for Christmas, and the skating is fine.” 
ribbons. Well, sir, the trouble with the gov- She had clearly inherited her father’s candor 
ernorship is the infernal routine. You’ve got and friendliness, even something of the quizzi- 
to waste a lot of your time making speeches, cal look of his eyes, although hers were brown 
welcoming conventions to the capital and that and his were gray. Not far along in the twen- 
sort of thing. And the appointments! A_ ties, she showed that maturity which is 
hundred howling for every job. Now there’s stamped lightly upon youth through happy 
the state institutions; they worry me a lot. companionship with age. She wore a simple 
About the time you think you’ve got ’em all gown, with white collar and cuffs, and her 
in good shape, something goes wrong some- gold-brown hair was swept back smoothly 
where and starts you worrying about the rest from her forehead. 
of ’em; and you lay awake nights thinking that “The war has added a great deal to father’s 
maybe, for all you know, there are people burdens,” she ended; “‘it’s fine that he has 
locked up in prisons and asylums that ought to this refuge. He loves every inch of the farm 
be turned loose. I’ve got the best menI can and he always goes back rested after a day 
get on my pardon board; but even at that here.” 


M. there’s always the chance that some poor 
True C onomy t} a + devil’s doing time for another fellow’s sins. I HE governor a appeared entirely reclad, and 


brought a bag full of pardon papers up here with his more dignified raiment he brought 


with me; never get away from them. And _ something of an official air. ‘Well, Mary, 
b y letters from mothers! What’s that some poet what’s on your mind?” 
eg Ins in Our Ve nl said once? ‘God can’t be everywhere, so he “A few letters and some telegrams they 
‘ made mothers.’ About right, I reckon. Itell telephoned during the morning,” she an- 
you it’s not all parade and flourish, this being nounced; and, when they were seated, she 


: governor. Well, here’s my chicken outfit. Now, asked Caldwell to excuse her while she read 

OU know how unwholesome and wasteful it Robson, just between you and me ——”’ —. ae was the faa erage of a nang 

the utilities commission by a anby- 

ishop’s continuous flow of talk made no “Drat the fellow!” exclaimed the governor, 

igest, SPous its fu natural flavor and wastes responses necessary beyond an occasional mur- pausing in the carving of a roast chicken. 


valuable.fats. Experts agree that oven cookery is 
better, more healthful and more economical. 


mur of surprise or assent. It was unreal, in- ‘‘They’re telling us all the time we’ve got to 

credible that this simple, kindly man, with his get better men into public office, and the very 
boyish zest in his possessions, was the only per- fellow who kicks the hardest is the one who 
| son in the world, who, by a sweep of the pen, shies the quickest when you ask him to take a 

| | 

| 

| 


could restore him to freedom. place. fm disappointed in that fellow. Goon, 
Pyrex, the glass which withstands highest oven But what the governor was doing, Caldwell Mary.” 00 nn oe 
; impatiently reflected, was all unknowingly to “The epidemic of diphtheria in the Boys’ 
temperatures, has made a new kind of baking defeat utterly his chance of escape. When Reform School has been checked; that's from 


possible. Pyrex gives every housewife a new Sat- Bishop e ape solicitude for the unjustly the State Health Board.” 


Ke Caldwell stifled a groan of despair. Bishop, Caldwell, ‘‘Mr. Robson, isn’t that a splendid 
delicious, and saves fat. 


| 
| | imprisoned, Caldwell felt a little giddy and “Good. Go ahead. Notice those new pota- 
isfaction in her daily task. Py rex utilizes all the | grasped a gate through which they were pass- toes, Robson. Bermuda? I should say not! 
| ing to steady himself. I clean forgot to show you Mary’s vegetable 
oven heat. It saves fuel and food. | | A young apple orchard had been visited, frames. She’ll scold me for that. We don’t 
| ; j ; ! | ruit raising, when Bishop suddenly squint about everything that’ll grow anywhere on 
1] Try baking m Pyrex, foods which you have been | | at the sun, paused and dug his watch from earth.” 
1 | accustomed to fry. You will be amazed how | his pocket. ‘Twelve o’clock,” he ejaculated. “Father’s imagination is running away with 
muc iz Vi ing loo ope you’re not worn out with palaver?” smile. ‘“‘Here’s a message from Warden Flo 
Ty san SUES. “‘T’ve enjoyed it all,” Caldwell replied cor- at Collingwood: ‘Please delay action on 
} | dially, feeling that at last he was free to go. Caldwell parole; prisoner has escaped.’” 

| Then to his consternation Bishop paused “‘Caldwell?”’ repeated the governor frown- 
| A F, Cw P. Jr cx Baking H. ints } | abruptly in a path they were following toward ing. “‘Haven’t I got his papers here. He’s one 
! | | just up here alone getting things in order? e? at in thunder did he skip for, when 

| | Baked Pancakes Baked Bacon Family coming later? Then you come right was about to let him out?” 

| | Pour enough batter for fourcakes Put bacon in a Pyrex pie, cake or up to the house for dinner. We have our heavy Caldwell’s fork beat a sharp tattoo on his 
| into a greased Pyrex cake dish utility dish and bake in the oven. meal at = 
i} in th for about 10 Take out when still a trifle limp. me except my daughter; ww e's visiting her is agitation, ut Caldwe 1 felt the girl's gaze 
1 and bake in the oven Shake off d b father in Ohio and my boy’s in the army—just upon him as he took up his tumbler of water 
1 minutes. Cut like waffles and ake olf grease and put bacon on made captain. No influence about it, ’d have and drank it slowly to compose himself. 
| | serve. They will be done evenly Instantly it will you mighty smart boy, if I do say it think so,”’ replied as her 

: Pp. myse ell, sir ather repeated his question; then, turning to 

| | top and bottom,will be much more s 


taking as a matter of course his visitor’s accept- picture of General Pershing?” she asked, 
Brown Crusts on Hash | ance of the invitation, dismissed the subject pointing toa print on the wall. “I got it out of 


1] 

1 | Baked Sausage Don’t fry hash. Bake in Pyrex pie, | and was talking of the war. He had slipped his the Sunday paper and have stuck it up to stay 
ih | , . cake or utility dish. The hash will arm through Caldwell’s familiarly, and the until the war is over.” 

1 Don t fry sausage. Flour it and have unbroken crusts and will be moment had passed for an explanation, a plea 

| bake in a Pyrex cake, pie or utility much more delicious. At the same | of another engagement that the fugitive had ISHOP, waiting for the table to be cleared, 
| dish. The flavor istwiceas savory. time you will save butter or lard | been too numbed and bewildered to utter. was turning over the papers she had placed 


in | Caldwell’s sense of decency revolted at the by his plate, and Caldwell drew upon the in- 
it thought of continuing to palm himself off asa formation he had gained by a diligent study of 
neighbor and reputable citizen. The governor war news at Collingwood to speak of recent 

was treating him as an old friend, and there allied successes in France. She made it easy for 

| was something the least bit reassuring in the him to talk; she was manifestly anxious to be 
| thought that he, Henry Caldwell, an escaped very kind, and related some anecdotes which 
convict, could be accepted by the governor of aroused the governor, who finished making 
the state so unquestioningly. notes for replies to several letters and joined in 
the story telling. Mary’s manner toward her 


Sales Division, 400 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N. Y., U. S. A. 
OW that the day was half gone andhehad father was charming, and his pride in her was 
made no progress in his flight, he wascon- only half hidden in his scolding way of ad- 


i] Corning Glass Works scious of a curious feeling of resignation to his dressing her. 


World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass fate. Freedom was no longer in the possibili- As they left the table Bishop announced 
in| ties, and he might as well enjoy himself for that he must motor into town at once to ad- 


another hour. He would slip away after din- dress a Red Cross meeting. The car was al- 


ner and it might never occur to the good- ready at the door and he hurriedly made his 
natured governor that he had spent a morning excuses to Caldwell. “Be neighborly, Robson. 
\\ Better Baking With Less Fuel 
\\ Every Pyrex dish is guaranteed against breakage in the oven 


Send us your address and the name of your dealer. We will mail 
you “New Facts About Cooking,” describing the wonderful new 
Pyrex way of baking and how Pyrex helps you save. Pyrex 


entertaining a convict. Come over for a meal any time, and be sure 
| “It isn’t much for show,” Bishop remarked _ we'll be just as free to drop in on you.” 
—— when they had reached the broad veranda of Caldwell followed Mary to the veranda to 


the long rambling house, “‘but it’s comfortable. see the governor off. ‘‘Weren’t you going 
You come right upstairs with me and we'll too?” , Caldwell asked. “I’m leaving right 
wash up a bit. Put on another plate,” he away 

called to a maid who appeared at the door of Mary won a debate with her father as to the 
the dining room; “Mr. Robson’s stopping for advisability of his wearing his overcoat coal 
dinner. Tell Mary we'll be down in a jiffy.” ended by helping him into it. 

He ushered Caldwell into a commodious guest “You were going, Mary? How about it?” 
.room and told him not to wait for him. ‘When demanded the governor, turning with his foot 
you’re ready you go right down and introduce on the running board. 


yourself to Mary; that’s my daughter. . She’s “No, father; I had changed my mind— 
my secretary, too, when I’m up here. Bangs plenty to do at home,” she answered. “But 
the typewriter with the best of ’em.” » don’t forget the five-ten. You know you for- 

It was a charming spacious chamber, with got all about the last guest I asked you to 


white woodwork and ney furniture of meet.” 
an old pattern. As he bathed his hands and CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 
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Given 


One pound can of Old English Wax 


every purchaser of an OLD ENGLISH 

WAXER AND POLISHER.. This is not 

a weighted floor brush, but an entirely 

new and special device that makes the polishing 

of floors as easy as dusting them with a mop. It 
is very light and easy to use. 


Users write us that this new device requires 
only one-half as much wax as hand method, 
only one-third of the time, and gives more uni- 
form results. Simple in construction, the Old 

_ English Waxer and Polisher will last for years. 

If not obtainable at your dealer’s, remit to us; 
we will supply you both Polisher and Wax direct, 
parcel post prepaid. Price, East of Denver, 
$3.00; Denver and West, $3.50. 


At paint, hardware, drug, 
house-furnishing and 
department stores 


this— 


and have the 
you have 


Are you discouraged about your floors? Have you 
thought that only the expensive hardwood floors can be 
really beautiful? 

This is a mistaken idea! You can have lovely floors— 
even though they are not made of the finest woods—very 
easily, and at so little cost! 

The true beauty of any floor lies in its polish, its 
finish. Is it dead and lustreless?—or does it shimmer 
with rich, mellow reflections? 

Old English Wax, used in so many fine homes and 
costly public buildings for expensive hardwood floors, is 
equally good for many of the soft woods. 

It covers the floor’s surface with a hard coating of wax 
—a thin, tough, transparent f/m that produces a beauti- 


lina woman writes: 


panel above. 


beautiful floors 
wished for 


fully soft, mellow lustre. It brings out all the natural 
beauty in the grain of the wood. And the cost is only 
one-fifth that of any other method. 


Your regular dusting will keep this film lustrous for 
months. Moreover, it protects the floor from those 
unsightly worn spots, from scratches and heel marks. 
It preserves for years the fresh beauty of new floors; 
it gives to old floors a new loveliness. 


All you need is a can of Old English Wax and a rag—or 
theWaxer and Polishershown above. Buy acan from your 
dealer today. If you have any doubt as to how to treat 
your floors, send for book described below. This Spring 
have the beautiful floors you have wished for. Address 
the A. S. Boyle Co., 1018 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by hardware, paint, drug, house-furnishing and department stores in the 
United States and Canada 


1919 


The Old English Waxer 
‘ and Polisher 


A West Virginia woman writes: “The Old 
English Waxer and Polisher I have found 
quite a success. It is very easy to manipu- 
late and a big time saver.” A North Caro- 
“Tt is just what I 

have been wanting for a long time. I will 
+ gladly recommend it to my friends.” See 


Mail coupon for free book 


No matter what kind of floors you have, this book tells you 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 1018 Dana Ave. 


how to beautify them and care for them. Contains expert ] Cincinnati, Ohio { 
Pe hear — on 26 years’ experience. It treats in detail the | Please send me, free of charge, your valuable book on | 
ollowing subjects: | oi 
Hardwood floors Woodwork Pianos Home Beautifying. { 
Softwood floors Linoleum Victrolas i 
Leather goods | 
. How to clean your floors Street___ 
Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors al- | City fs 
ways with Old English Brightener. It not only j ot seenllianpeene 
cleans but polishes, brightens and protects against | State 
wear.. It will not remove wax or injure the finest finish. a 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1919 


FACE CREA 


What keeps the roses 
in our cheeks? 


UR shrubbery, our bulbs, and our rose 

’ bushes we cover carefully, and perhaps 
‘*house’”’ them, for protection against the harsh, 
nipping: cold of winter. With the roses in our 
cheeks, the ‘“‘housing’’ is the — 


Nightly Massage which re-invigorates the tissues 
and keeps them healthy and active. 


with Charmis Cold Cream—which 
cleanses the pores, supplies them the oil 
which the nipping weather has dried, and 
softens the skin which the wind and cold 
have chapped. 


Protection which is so essential when one is exposed 


to the chilly wind and dampness of winter. 


with Mirage Cream —a dash of this van- 
ishing cream on the cheeks, chin, nose and 
forehead, keeps the skin in good condition, 
the tissues softened, and the pores free and 
active. No need for your roses to be kept 
indoors with such protection. 


QO COLGATE & CoO. New York 
Established 1806 


The Governor’s Day Off. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


“T did, indeed,’ remarked the governor 
dryly. ‘‘Got busy looking at a new tractor. 
Let me see, what’s your friend’s name?” He 
was slapping his pockets'to make sure he had 
the notes for his address. 

She laughed and took the papers he brought 
to light and asked for his pencil. ‘‘I’ll write it; 
then you’ll have no excuse for forgetting.” 

“This is a good joke, Robson,” said the 
governor with a wink at Caldwell as the girl 
scribbled upon the outer sheet. ‘This is 
Mary’s speech I’m making. Whenever you 
hear I’ve hit the high places, it’s Mary’s 
brains I’m using.” 

The car whizzed away. Bishop waved his 
5 as it swung from the driveway into the 
road. 

“I’m very sorry,’’ said Caldwell contritely. 
“IT know I’ve kept you, but I hadn’t under- 
stood that you meant to go. I’ve enjoyed be- 
ing with your father very much; you’ve both 
been mighty good to me.”’ He was again con- 
scious of her quick scrutiny, searching but 
kind. His eyes fell under her gaze, and he be- 
gan looking for his hat, which he had dropped 
on one of the veranda chairs when he came to 
the house. 

“Please, I don’t want you to go yet,” she 
said quietly. He turned toward her with a 
start. Her face was grave and her lips twitched. 
“There’s something I want to say to you.” 

He was at once on guard. She could have 
nothing to say to him except that she knew he 
was Caldwell, an escaped convict. She had 
probably guessed it from his nervousness at 
the reading of the warden’s message; and it 
was possible that she had purposely shielded 
him until the governor left to permit him to 
give himself up quietly. 

But she smiled reassuringly, and there was a 
note of pleading in her voice as she added: 
“Please don’t be troubled. I mean no harm 
to you—quite the contrary.” 


HE waited for him to speak, and he was con- 

scious that his silence, his nervous twisting 

of his hat, even the involuntary shuffling of his 

feet were movements he had often noticed in 

convicts brought before the warden for dere- 
lictions. 

“T want to make it as easy for you as I can,” 
she went on gently. ‘I know you; I recog- 
nized you the moment I saw you. I knew you 
were not Mr. Robson, for I saw the farmer’s 
wife from over there yesterday and she said 
Mr. Robson was ill and might not come for 
several weeks. Father didn’t know that. 
When I read the telegram from the warden I 
knew that you were Harry Caldwell. It was 
hardly fair,” she hurried on, ‘‘to do that; but 
I had reasons for making sure. I wouldn’t 
have hurt you, you know.” 

“Yes; I know that,” he said hoarsely, and 
tears sprang to his eyes. “‘It was good of you 
to let me stay when you knew. You may be 
sure I was uncomfortable all the time. I didn’t 
mean to impose on your father; really I 
didn’t. I had spent the night at the bungalow 
and had taken the canoe from the boathouse. 
I didn’t recognize the governor when he spoke 
to me, and afterward I couldn’t have got away 
without betraying myself.” 

“TI understood that perfectly. Please sit 
down, Mr. Caldwell. I’m going to tell you just 
how I came to know you. I was with father 
when he visited Collingwood last winter, but I 
didn’t go to the assembly hall when you must 
have seen him. I was in the yard with the 
warden’s wife when the men marched out; 
the line halted, and the warden’s wife told me 
your name. You were quite near us.” 

“To be here has meant a lot to me,” he 
said, turning uneasily in his chair. “Sitting 
at your table I got the feel of home; it made 
me want to do the square thing. I’m going 
back to Collingwood. I’d like to go alone; 
and, if you’ll let me use your telephone, I’ll call 
up the prison and tell them I’m on my way beck. 
I'd lost my grip on myself or I wouldn’t have 
tried to escape. It wasn’t really that, though; 
it was just that I wanted ”? He checked 
himself and lowered his eyes, feeling that he 
need not tell her of his purpose in leaving. 

“You probably didn’t know that your 
friends have been making a strong effort to 
have you paroled,” she suggested. 

“T didn’t know it till you read that tele- 
gram. I had told them not to do it.” 

“Father has me study all these cases, and I 
know what has been urged in your behalf.” 

“T pleaded guilty,” replied Caldwell sharply. 


“DUT—were you guilty?” she said quietly. 

He made no response and, after a pro- 
longed silence, she said: “‘It was charged-that 
you had falsified the books of the Canbyville 
Furniture Company, and you pleaded guilty. 
But, as a matter of fact, you were not guilty; 
or, will we say, that the guilt was not wholly 
yours?” He roseand walked slowly toward the 
steps. “‘ Please!’’she exclaimed. “I have area- 


- son for asking this question.” 


“T pleaded guilty,” he replied stubbornly. 

“But you never told Margaret Loring you 
were guilty.” He flung round and lifted his 
head defiantly. ‘‘ Remember,” she said, ‘‘that 
I want to be your friend for Margaret’s sake.” 
She nodded toward a wicker bench, and he 
sank upon it dejectedly. ‘‘I met Miss Loring 
a year ago at Sander’s Springs. She had been 
ill; maybe you knew that. We became ac- 
quainted and then very good friends. I love 
Margaret, as everyone must love her. I 
needn’t tell you how fine she is.”’ 

“No,” he faltered. 

“You refused to see her before you went to 
Collingwood, and that hurt her; and she wrote 
to you several times, but you didn’t answer her 
letters. She still believes in you. It is right 
that you should know that.” 


He sat erect, more at ease than at any time 
since she had called him by name, and the 
color stole into his pale cheeks and his eyes 
brightened. He was talking to someone who 
knew Margaret, and he felt suddenly that the 
invisible walls that had cramped and stifled his 
spirit had gone down at the very mention of 
Margaret Loring’s name. 

“Tt was to see her that I ran away,” he be- 
gan eagerly. ‘I hadn’t replied to her notes 
because I wanted her to forget me; I thought 
it was kinder that way. And then I heard— 
my mother wrote me ——” He again checked 
himself abruptly. 

She completed the sentence for him: ‘‘ That 
Margaret was going to marry Mr. Barrows; 
that is the name, isn’t it? You have nothing to 
worry about there. She had never wavered in 
her perfect loyalty to you; you may be very 
sure of that.” 


E PASSED his hand across his face. There 

was something of awe and wonder in the 
look he gave her. “Being alone so much I got 
to a place where I couldn’t see things straight. 
It seemed easy to walk away. I just wanted to 
see her—just to look at her. It wouldn’t have 
done any good, only harm; I see that now— 
but just to sce her! It was a mad idea. I 
meant to see her and then go back to Colling- 
wood; I must have lost my senses. By the 
time I got here I knew it was all wrong, that 
I must never see Margaret again. When I met 
your father this morning I was bitter and des- 
perate, as I had never been in Collingwood, and 
I had resolved never to go back—not alive. 
Then it all changed again after I had sat there 
at your table; it was you that did it; you 
made me think of Margaret, and I knew I had 
to do the square thing. You see’’—he smiled 
wanly—“ how weak and irresolute I am.” 

“It wouldn’t be surprising if you were. But 
we have drifted a long way from the real busi- 
ness of our talk. The papers asking for a 
parole are on father’s desk in the library. He’s 
going to dispose of all of them to-night. Your 
friends at Canbyville, the president of the 
University, the judge of the court that tried 
you, all have joined in an appeal for you on the 
ground of your previous good conduct. You 
were a fine student at the University; you 
made the Phi Beta Kappa. I entered two years 
after you were graduated, and they were still 
talking of your fine record. 

“Now, that dear father of mine has a good 

deal of confidence in my judgment. For Mar- 
garet’s sake, I’ve done some work on your case 
quite independently of the regular channels. 
I had an investigator from the State Account- 
ancy Board help me. He saw the books in 
which you confessed you had made false en- 
tries, and he is satisfied that you never profited 
by them. The whole thing was a little mixed 
and unusual, but, Mr. Caldwell, you weren’t 
acting on your own account. You were the 
secretary of that company, and Margaret’s 
brother, Tom, was cashier in the office. Mr. 
Barrows was the president of the furniture 
company—a young man, successful and very 
ambitious. He had many irons in the fire. 

“There was another company with many of 
the same stockholders in a neighboring town— 
Orville, wasn’t it? Your concern prospered, 
but the Orville Novelty Company was doing 
badly, and Mr. Barrows wanted to conceal 
that from the stockholders. He persuaded you 
to falsify the records; it was first a matter of 
taking care of the Orville pay roll, and, once 
you had begun, you went on adding to the 
amounts taken from the Canbyville company. 
In all, there was something over ten thousand 
dollars.” 


““\ 7OU were an officer in both companies, di- 

viding your time between the two places. 
You became frightened as the amount in- 
creased—you must let me assume things where 
I don’t actually know—and Barrows, instead 
of turning back the money as he had promised, 
turned against you to save himself. He had 
been interested in Margaret and wished to 
marry her. And as her young brother, Tom, 
handled the cash, as an assistant to you in the 
two offices, Barrows suggested that one or the 
other of you—you or Margaret’s brother, or 
perhaps both of you—would have to bear tke 
blame for the criminal shifting of money from 
one concern to the other; and in a spirit of 
quixotism you permitted him to force you into 
a confession, and you pleaded guilty. Mr. 
Caldwell’’—she rose and walked toward him— 
“T want you to tell me if what I’ve said isn’t | 
substantially true.” 

He sat with his arms resting on his knees, 
his head bowed. 

“It was to save Tom; it was for Margaret 
you did that,” she persisted. She laid her 
hands on his shoulders and gently pushed him 
back until she could see his face. 

“She must never know,” he said harshly. 
“Tt was Barrows first; he had been good to 
me; my interest in the company was small; I 
felt that he was giving me a chance to get on. 
He made me believe he was about to make a 
turn that would straighten everything out. I 
couldn’t let Tom suffer; the boy trusted me, 
and I couldn’t have Margaret think he had 
done wrong.” 

“Barrows knew Margaret was in love with 
you, and he was glad to get rid of you. It was 
dastardly; it was base and cowardly.” 

“Tt was my crime,’”’ Caldwell insisted dog- 
gedly. “There is nothing to be done about that 
now. 

“‘T am not so sure of that,”’ she replied, and 
listened while a clock on the stair within 
boomed three. “You are in my hands,” she 
said with her bright smile; “‘ you will have to 
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trust me. You look very tired, and I’m going 
to ask you to go to the room father showed 
you and stay there till I send for you. And 
don’t trouble about father finding you here; 
when you see him again he will know all about 
your case. Please!” 

He had drawn. himself up, and a protest 
sprang to his lips; but she laughed gayly. 

“You may consider yourself my prisoner 
and a guest of the commonwealth, if that will 
make you happier. And as for Collingwood, I 
will telephone the warden myself that you are 
here. I will send up some new magazines and 
you can rest and read, or a little sleep wouldn’t 
do you any harm.” 


OR a long time he sat by the bedroom 
window, gazing across the fields. A weari- 
ness was upon him such as he had not experi- 
enced after his long tramp of the previous day. 
He was bewildered by the sweep of the day’s 
events. He had failed in his purpose of seeing 
Margaret, but the generous-hearted, sympa- 


had told him what he could not have asked 
Margaret to tell him. 

With swift tread he crossed and recrossed 
the room, with the quick, jerky stride with 
which he had often paced the steel floor of his 
cell. By a freak of chance his life had been 
taken out of his hands; now that the secret 
had been wrung from him, his martyrdom was 
gone. 

He sat down at the little writing table and 
wrote a note to Margaret, wrote and rewrote 
it until he had finally compressed in ten lines 
what he wished to say; that he was sorry he 
had not written to her and happy in the 
thought that she was well again. 

He sealed the letter, lighter of heart than at 
any hour since the blight of disgrace had fallen 
upon him. 

He partly undressed and lay down to read, 
then slept—slept and dreamed that he had 
returned to the prison, and that as he entered 


up, winked at him and asked if he had got his 


warden’s salutation was characteristic and 
Caldwell woke laughing. 

As he waited for the promised summons he 
decided that no matter what Mary might have 
reported to her father he would refuse to 
accept a parole; he had chosen his course and 
he would serve out his term; and as for Mar- 


as a free man he would seek her, and here would 
be something to work and wait for. 

He was roused from a deep reverie by a 
knock. 

“Miss Bishop asks if you’ll come down, sir, 
when you are ready,” said the maid. 

On the stair he heard the governor’s voice 
beyond the closed door of the library, and 
| he walked into the living room that was dim 

and shadowy in the twilight. 


thetic girl below, forcing the truth from him, ~ 


the warden’s office that official merely looked - 


feet wet. It was all immensely vivid; the° 


garet, some day when he had justified himself ° 


The Governor’s Day Off 
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Somewhere in the dusk a figure stirred; a 
woman in white rose, took a step toward him. 

He thought it was Mary Bishop, and half 
murmured her name. 

“Harry!” It was Margaret’s voice, eager 
and tremulous, that faltered out of the shadows. 
She was coming toward him, first slowly, then 
quickly with hands outstretched. 

“Margaret! Margaret!” he whispered, 


‘peering into her face. Then, with sudden 


resolution, he dropped her hands and turned 
away. 
But she would not have it so. She flung her 
arms about his neck and kissed him once and 
again. 

“How wonderful! How wonderful it is to 
find you here!’’ she cried. “I can’t believe that 
it is really happening.” 

“Tt’s all a mistake; I have no right to be 
here.” 

The door of the library opened with a bang. 

“That’s all the work you get out of me to- 
day, Mary,” boomed the governor. “I thought 
I heard the supper gong. Hello, here! When 
Mary gets my nose to the grindstone I’m 
likely to. forget my duties to guests. Well, 
Caldwell, hope you haven’t been quarreling 
with Miss Loring. By the way, Mary’s got a 
present for you folks, a share of stock in the 
biggest corporation on earth—The Hope Com- 


. pany, Unlimited; nothing but the blue sky to 
hold ’er down.” 


“It’s for you to make this present,’’ said 
Mary, slipping a paper into Margaret’s hand. 
“Tt’s not the parole you asked for, but an 
unconditional pardon.” 

“And even at that I’m ashamed I can’t 
make it broader,” declared the governor, clap- 
ping Caldwell on the shoulder. ‘Take it all 
round, I guess this is the best day’s fishing I 
ever did.” . 


C WAS the happiest of tables, although there 
were tears now and then in Margaret’s eyes. 
Later, in a corner of the veranda, the gover- 
nor talked to Caldwell alone: 

“No, sir; you’re not going West or South or 
into the Navy or anywhere else just yet. We 
won’t even discuss that; no, sir. You’re start- 
ing right back to Canbyville to-morrow morn- 
ing—back to your own home town. Mary and 
Margaret will run down with us in the ma- 
chine; and I’ve already telegraphed to the 
president of the Canbyville Furniture Com- 
pany to call a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors for two o’clock sharp. I know most of 
those fellows, and they’ll be there all right. 
And Barrows will be there—be dead sure of 
that! I don’t care what happens to him, but 
I’m going to see that you’re reinstated in your 
old place in that company; yes, sir. And if 
the concern busts, I’ll find another job for 
you; I’m looking for good men all the time. 
I’m going to get a little fun out of being 
governor now and then; yes, sir; just a little, 
for me and Mary.” 


old-guard leaders, with the notion that it was 
“splendid politics.” It would, they said, 
guarantee the solid strength of women for a 
certain Republican candidate whose henchmen 
believed themselves thus in easy control of 
the convention. But they were wrong. The 
women were approached with the idea of com- 
mitting them to the, candidate who had -given 
them such conspicuous representation at the 
party convention. But they balked. 

“Why no,” the women leaders remarked 
with a surprised air. ‘“‘We are not committed 
to anybody. We will vote for your candidate 
unless someone else better is nominated. But 
if Mr. R should run, why of course we 
shall be for him. Sorry you did not under- 
stand us.” 

And so they did. It was a shock to the old- 
line politicians who had been accustomed to 
political deals and small favors to accumulate 
votes at conventions. The women appreciated 
very much being given a hand in writing the 
state platform. But they did not regard it as 
a special favor—they believed it a right. They 
knew what the women of the state wanted, 
just as the labor leaders or representatives of 
other classes in the electorate who have been 
singled out for participation in platform mak- 
ing have known what their constituents 
wanted. Only the women didn’t promise to 
“deliver votes.”” They didn’t deliver any- 
thing. They knew nothing about the delivery 
system in politics and purposed staying igno- 
rant or indifferent about it. 


Even the Women Can’t Lead Their Sex 


HERE are numerous instances of the same 

kind which prove that the women leaders 
who have thus far appeared in the councils of 
the big political parties do not profess to be 
able to organize their following. All they are 
willing to do is to guide the politicians—to tell 
them for their own good what the things are 
in which women are interested, what the acts 
are which even in politics will carry conviction 
to the average woman of the sincerity of a 
candidate or his party. 

All this means a potential power of inesti- 
mable strength. In Congress as well as in state 
legislatures the uncertainty of the woman vote 
is its main leverage. In Washington senators 
and represéntatives pay heed nowadays to 
petitions signed by women or delegations com- 
posed of women. States which do not give 


Mrs. New Citizen 
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women the right to vote may, of course, be 
obliged to do so some day, and the wise poli- 
tician in Congress keeps that fact constantly in 
mind. Even those senators or representatives 
who “find it necessary,” as they explain, to 
vote against woman suffrage to-day usually go 
to some pains in pointing out to woman leaders 
how much they regret being bound by some 
previous party convention or pledge, and how 
they would welcome being freed from it all by 
constitutional amendment passed by “the 
other states.” 


Respect for the Woman Vote 


HERE are, of course, men in Congress 

whose opposition to woman suffrage is 
based upon solid conviction; men, too, who do 
not care what the public sentiment is in their 
communities; men who prefer their own view 
of the question to the manifestations of public 
opinion. And there are men, too, who have 
agitated for woman suffrage and even voted 
for. it without regard to referendum votes or 
other disclosures of the feeling in their respec- 
tive states or districts. They deemed it ‘‘ good 
politics” to be for woman suffrage, and they 
calmly proceeded to get “on the right side of 
the fence,” as they called it. 

But back of the whole thing, after all, is a 
wholesome respect for the power of the woman 
vote. Analyzed carefully, it is not merely that 
the politically ambitious in Congress are be- 
ginning to be interested in woman suffrage 
simply because it would seem to involve the 
exercise of the right to vote once a year. It 


isn’t what the women may or may not do with . 


the vote when they get the opportunity to cast 
their ballots for individual candidates or their 
parties. Briefly, it is an appreciation of what 
the woman vote means collectively as an in- 
fluence in our democracy—an influence that 
frowns upon bossism always as something to 
be made obsolete in practice as well as in 
theory, an influence that wants legislation each 
year to take into consideration not merely the 
arrangements of business, taxation and tariffs, 

ublic buildings, harbors and roads, which 

ave been the principal occupations of our 
national legislature in the past, but the socio- 
logical and humanitarian facts of life—the 
improvement of living conditions and the pub- 
lic health, the welfare of men, women and 
children in health and right living as well as 
economic opportunity. 


Trade Mark 


each pair. 


less darning to do. 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at 
points of hardest wear. Tops are wide 
and elastic; legs are full length; sizes 
are accurately marked; soles and toes 
are smooth, seamless and even. The 
Durham dyes prevent fading after 
wearing and washing. 


There are Durable- 
DURHAM styles for work, 
dress or play, for every 
season of the year, includ- 
ing Durable- DURHAM 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery for 
cold weather, full of 
warmth and full of wear. 


You should be able to 
buy Durable - DURHAM 


at any dealers. 


If you do not find it, 
write at once to our Sales 
Offices, 88 Leonard St., 


4 New York, and we will 
strongly reinforced heels 8€€ that you are supplied. 
and toes. Elastic ribbed 
top securely knit on. 


top securely knit on ‘Catalog showing all 


emoath, seamles and styles mailed free on re- 
white. quest. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 


wearing 
stockings 
for every 
member of 
the family 


New stockings! Everyone in the family, from Grandmother 
down to the littlest child, is glad to get Durablee DURHAM 
Hosiery. It is so comfortable, so good-looking, and it always 
wears so well. Even the children have learned to know the 
Durable-DURHAM Trade Mark ticket that is found on . 


Mother, who buys the hosiery, knows that money is saved 
by Durable-DURHAM. They last longer and there is far 


DURABLE | 
DURHAM HOSIERY 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


PATHFINDER 

A good heavy wear 
and tearproof children’s 
stocking. 2-thread, 
double reinforce 
throughout. Feet 
toes are smooth, seam- 
less and even. Strongly 
reinforced heels and 
toes. Black 


BANNER 


All year wearing 
stocking. edium 
weight. combed 
yarn, lisle finish. Wide 
elastic tops. Strongly 
reinforced heels and 
toes. white 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is not a product of child labor. No 
person under 14 years is employed. Aver: 
and 15 minutes. Industrial conditions under supervision of experts 
trained in U. S: Government courses on employment management. 


: working day is 8 hours 
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REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
—the Moulded 


Hot Water Bottle 


(Pat. Mar. 20, 1906) 
That Gives Long Service 


can Gepend on this Bottle for 

long, ¢ rvice in your 
home. No. "40 “Wearever” is MOULDED IN ONE 
PIECE—not several separate pieces cemented to- 
gether. It has no seams or bindings to ledk; no 
weak places anywhere. The Patented Wide-Funnel- 
and -Neck Construction adds strength at the 
neck. where most hot. water bottles are weakest. 
The rubber is fine quality; soft and pliable, yet at 
the same time, strong, tough and specially processed 
to stand severe service. No. 40 “‘Wearever™ has a 
smooth. sanitary surface, is Maroon color and comes 
in SIX SIZES, %-pint to 4-quart. It is an excep- 
tionally good, substantial hot water bottle for use 
in your home. 

“WEAREVER” No. 24 Fountain Syringe is an- 
other high quality home requisite, MOULDED IN 
ONE PIECE and in every point of qualityand service 
a companion piece to the No. 40 Hot Water Battle. 

In fact, the “FAULTLESS"— *WEAREVER" 
names identify a complete line of Rubber Goods for 
Household, Toilet, Nursery and Sick Room use. 
Measured by the better service they give, they are 
the finest values you can buy. When you need 
Rubber: Goods, ask your dealer to show you 
“FAULTLESS”—“WEAREVER” Rubber Goods, 

Send for Free Booklet 
illustrating and describing our completelineof Rubber 
Goods for the Home. A copy sent Free to you upon 
request. 


The Faultless Rubber Company 
Makers of a Complete, High-Grade 
Line of Rubber Goods for the Home. 

310 Rubber Street, Ashland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


(Nipple Pat. 
July 13, '15) 


Doll 
With 


ductory 
- Offer. One 10° 
only to a family. 
Time Limit May ist, 1919, 


With coupon for... 
The FAULTLESS NURSER is “ Next 
Best to Mother's Breast.” The Patented 
Nipple is Non-Collapsing and Non-Leak- 
ing; broad, soft and breast-like. Made of 
fine quality fresh, “live” rubber; is 
fm tough and strong; stands repeated 
sterilizing, and gives long serv- 
ice. The Patented Valve assures 
nature-like, comfortable, beneficial 
feeding. Bottle is sanitary, open- 
end, no-neck type. The FAULT~- 
LESS NURSER is the most re- 
liable and economical one to use. 
To introduce it to new users, we 
make thisepecial offer and include 
“ Sweetie,” the cutest rubber doll 
you ever saw—perfectly formed 
of strong, red rubber, 334 in, tall. 
Send the coupon below Pt 


AT ONCE, gue 
Th 


$10 Rubber St., Ashland, 0. 


x > For enclosed 10c to pay cost of postage. 
package, handling, etc., please send one complete 35c 
{> FAULTL NURSER, with “Sweetie” Doll, if this coupon, 
ed properly filled out, is received before May ist, 1919. 
My Name 
= My Address. 


My Druggist’s Name 
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A New Race Was Born. 


The Fruitage of the Battle Front is 
Implanted in Thousands of Cradles 
Throughout the United StatesTo-Day: 


How are We to Meet This,— 


The New Child in the New World 


AIUMANITY bears in itself the 
| marks of each crisis through 
whichit passes. The massed bat- 
| teries of the western front have 
left something more enduring to 
| testify to their power than the 
§])| shell holes and ruined villages of 

= Northern Europe. In the lurid 
lights a the battlefield, history will prove that 
the spirit of a new race was born. 

Cradled in practically every civilized and 
semicivilized nation is a coming generation 
which is bringing with it as latent tendenties 
the fruitage of the battle front, implanted by 
thousands of fathers who have participated in 
this heroic period. 


IEUTENANT TIM CONNOR, thirty-one, 
blond, placid, innocuous, a knight of the 
grip, hardly within the shadow of the war, 
turned back long enough to say: “I want my 
chance to bayonet a few boches. It isn’t very 
long ago that I gasped with horror when I 
thought that I might have to killa man. Since 
I have learned to use the bayonet and to realize 
the cruelty and viciousness of German soldiers, 
I want my chance to bayonet a few of them as 
my part in the job.” 

His job was that of making the world a 
decent place to live in. He was then en route 
to join his unit already at the port of embarka- 
tion. Never before had Tim Connor thrilled in 
response to a great idea of which he was an 
active factor. Six months after he left, a son 
was born to him. Do you doubt for one mo- 
ment that little Tim will catch in his earliest 
prattlings, when he first begins to understand 
this new world, some of the light, reflected back 
through the mother, of the spirit that sent his 
father to the front-line trenches? 

His first words will have to do with war and 
hardship and victory. His first stories will be 
stories of valor and great deeds performed by 
“daddy” on the battlefields of foreign lands. 
His first thinking will be of the stuff of war and 
warriors. 


HIS is a world war, and no man may stand 

idly by while the brutal rule of Germany 
spreads over the nations of the earth.” With 
these words Private Scott said good-by to his 
young wife in 1915. Fearlessly he faced death 
in the clear blue sky above ihe Germar lines. 
If there is any truth in the power of prenatal 
instincts as influencing the quality of the chil- 
dren, Mildred, his youngest child, now three 
years old, will be gifted with vision and under- 
standing far above the children of past gener- 
ations. She is but one of the thousands of 
babies of these days who, because of the tend- 
encies inherited from spiritually free fathers, 
and mothers strengthened through sacrifice, 
will challenge the schools and homes for ade- 
quate understanding. 

Young mothers of to-day smilingly said good- 
by and, when the hour was weighted with its 
burden of great duties to be fulfilled, their hearts 
burned with the ardor of the joy of doing be- 
cause the consecration is a holy one. There is 
something deep and rich in these homes; and 
the ideal of sacrifice for a great cause, made 
a reality of the fireside, will reach beyond the 
intellect and strengthen the fiber of the youth- 
fulemotions. In the process of living and learn- 
ing, this deeper note must be touched and all 
the world—homes and schools and churches— 
must be prepared to take active part in the 
great miracle that is to be a result of this war: 
a greater childhood in the making of a Greater 
Race. 


E LAY laughing up into his mother’s face, 

made as cozy as an improvised bed in a 
Pullman seat would allow. There was some- 
thing marvelously beautiful about the little 
fellow who had sojourned only three months in 
this land. The mother was a dainty, wistful 
little woman, with a shadow of sadness in her 
thoughtful gray eyes. I stopped, held by the 
beauty of the picture, and presumed to ask the 
baby’s name. 

“Ts your husband in the service?” I ven- 
tured. 

She bent her head as she answered softly: 
“My husband was killed five months ago. He 
never saw his son. I received a message saying 
that he had died on duty, and that is all I 
know.” 

She looked at the little boy as he smiled 
radiantly back into her face; and she said in a 
gentle voice that, because of its sweetness, made 
her seem almost inadequate for the great task 
that is confronting her: “I must be father and 
mother to him now.” 

There are thousands of babies, not only in 
America but in four-fifths of the entire world, 
who are left bereft of the father influence in 
their lives. 


By Marguerite Maguire 


And I, too, looked forward as I listened. I 
felt rather than saw the incalculable loss that 
will be the boy’s because the voice of the father 
has been silenced. So little is said of father’s 
influence that we frequently draw conclusions 
without counting it in. Its steadying power on 
mother and the children is significant, however, 
and its influence on the boy’s psychology is tre- 
mendously important. Unconsciously his mind 
awaits the stimulus that comes from the world 
beyond his of play and work. The regularity of 
this reaction enters into the growing mind and 
strengthens the will by its steadying process. 

The schools and allied agencies must try to 
fill this gap. The civic movements for child 
welfare, such as Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
have more than casual interest of voluntary 
service for the leisure time of the children. They 
have a grave responsibility that offers itself as 
a most noteworthy opportunity to work in the 
salvage of the finer qualities of the children of 
these war years. Their methods of handling the 
little ones will be studied in the light of this 
need and reshaped to meet the children’s loss. 

The children of the great army of workers, 
standing just beyond the battle line and supply- 
ing the bullets and bayonets and powder, know 
something of the upheaval that war makes. 
Thousands of little homes have been closed and 
parents and children have traveled to the great 
centers of industry, because work has been of- 
fered for good wages in the many war industries. 


HE world of childhood is no longer the 
happy, care-free place, safeguarded, by par- 
ents and teachers, from all thoughts of suffering 
and sinning. It has been invaded by the heroic 
spirit of this war business. From sources that 
cannot any longer be controlled the children 
have learned the stern realities of the sacrifice 
and suffering that war entails. The headlines 
of the newspapers have told the stories of con- 
flict and the consequent price in wounded and 
killed. The movies, the Mecca for the play 
hours for thousands of children in every city and 
town and hamlet, showed with terrible reality 
the brutal treatment of children and women 
on the war-torn lands of Europe. These pic- 
tures have burned themselves into the growing 
mind of the child and colored his imagination. 
What will be the result of this upheaval on 
the ultimate moral understanding of the chil- 
dren of this generation? What antidote are 
we preparing for this element that must not be 
allowed to touch the spirit of our children or in 
any way brutalize their sensibilities for the finer 
and kinder things of life? The homes and schools 
are challenged as never before to give effective 
service in neutralizing what may easily become 
a menace for the childhood of America. If 
mothers and teachers sense the situation, all 
this that at first sight may be feared for its 
disintegrating effects on the growing mind and 
unfolding emotional nature of the child may 
serve for training and developing the thinking 
of the young generation along levels higher and 
holier than was dreamed possible a few short 
months ago. 


AILY the great ethical purpose of the war 

must be given to children in homes and 
schools in language and with illustrations that 
they can grasp. No child is too young to begin 
to understand why America asked fathers and 
brothers to give up the tasks of peace and go 
forth to kill. That great injustices were inflicted 
upon peaceful and kindly people by an enemy 
that would take what does not belong to him 
must be translated into child vocabulary, and 
patiently and frequently the mistaken and sinful 
ideals of Germany must be explained. The 
appeal to the children for understanding the 
splendid motives of America must be as insist- 
ent and as vital as the stories of death and 
disaster that came to them. 

Unthinking obedience was the damnation of 
Germany. Ringing out in clear tones is this 
warning given to America in dealing with her 
“new” children. Just as Germany short- 
visioned her education by making her ideal a 
material efficiency, so she stultified her morality 
by demanding an obedience that asked for no 
reason and that finally satisfied itself with the 
answer: ‘“‘The state demands it.” 

The German western front was forming forty 
years ago in the kindergarten of the Father- 
land. It was to her children of forty years ago 
that the German state made the first appeal 
with a clearly defined understanding of what 


she wished the state in 1914 to declare. The 
world wondered at the solidarity of the German 
nation in the unrighteous warfare. Such a re- 
sult sent many a thoughtful man and woman 
in search for the cause, and the cause was to 
be found with the children of the land. 

Over fifty years ago the war lords of Germany 
prepared for the battles that killed thousands 
last year. Before any disturbing freedom 
touched the German baby of four years of age, 
the drill began: ‘“‘I love my Kaiser! I love my 
Fatherland!”—and with this as his morning 
hymn he marched defiantly around the kinder- 
garten room with his gun placed boldly upon 
his shoulder. Every day on through the years 
this lesson was repeated; and laws to keep the 
German lad in school longer than any nation 
had demanded came into existence chiefly for 
the purpose of putting his mind in leash. 

The final product of this German teaching is 
the complete opposite of our beliefs. Instead 
of men and women who believe in the divine 
right of kings, we want in America the unfailing 
belief in the divine right of mankind. 


ERMANY’S success in gaining mastery 

over her children is found in one condition 
running through all her education: she knew 
just what she wanted. The ultimate of her 
philosophy was wrong, but her success so far as 
she went—and far she certainly went !—came 
because she had a clear-cut end in view. 

Now we, too, must begin knowing clearly 
what we want. We must, out of this tremendous 
upheaval that is a beginning of a new age, with 
a new kind of child demanding less formality 
and more training in spirit, define once for all 
what American education has for its final, 
fundamental belief. We must set up a philoso- 
phy big enough to express and achieve the 
universal brotherhood of man, and broad enough 
to teach the universal fatherhood of God, as 
he shows himself in the world in beauty, truth 
and right. The American schools must demand 
not efficiency as fulfillment, but thoroughness. 
Thoroughness is a godly quality and passes 
beyond the material understanding into spir- 
itual realization. It deals with the deeper emo- 
tional nature reached through directing and 
controlling the intellect. 


HEN a boy or a girl has a grasp of the 

wonders of nature gained by intensive 
study of its expression, seen in all phases of the 
world about him or her, he or she thinks, not 
in formulas devised by mature minds and set 
down in books for memorizing, but in concep- 
tions that enlighten the way and enlarge the 
span of his or her inner consciousness. This 
means power and, if believed in by the guides of 
children in this world of knowledge, finds its 
highest expression in moral men and women 
who lead joyous lives of the spirit as well as 
effective lives of material well-being. 

The courses of study in elementary schools 
must be made elastic to meet the numerous 
conditions that are bearing in on the children’s 
world. There has been a spirit of unrest grow- 
ing for past years as to the value of some of the 
unnecessary subjects that kill the enthusiasm 
and add nothing to the sum total of the chil- 
dren’s spiritual and intellectual advancement. 
The stress of conditions in the New World will 
crystallize these opinions, and citizens, parents 
and teachers will find a truer measure of effec- 
tive training for the most precious possession 
in this war-torn world—the man and woman in 
the making—who must carry forward a civili- 
zation for whose saving the flower of the man- 
hood of the earth is offered in willing sacrifice. 
It is not conceivable that schools will not re- 
spond to the thrill of the new life that is coming 
out of the suffering and sacrifice. They will be 
concerned with more than an academic interest 
in getting hold of fundamentals. 


ED TAPE must be relegated to its very sec- 
ondary place, and the quest of the teacher 
in the new and inspiring age must be the prepa- 
ration of the children of to-day for the safe- 
guarding of the new freedom with peace that 
will spread its beneficent care over all the peo- 
ples of the world. The builders of this rising 
generation will crystallize their thinking in the 
process of gaining belief from the little ones and 
in achieving a morale that will stand firmly 
back of the priceless peace of the New World, a 
prophecy of the ages will come to pass, and “a 
little child shall lead them.” 


But the Question Naturally Arises: Are the Schools Preparing for 
This New Thought for the New Child? And What are Parents 
Doing to Find Out if the School is Preparing? 
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Beauty is Apparent in the Picture 


What you can’t see is 


that Congoleum Art-Rugs are durable 
as well as pretty—that they are ab- 
solutely sanitary and waterproof — 
that the occasional use of a damp mop 
cleans them. 


LL these advantages— Beauty, 
Durability, Cleanliness andTime 


and LaborSaving—are delivered to you — 


in one bundle when your dealer leaves 
a Congoleum Art-Rug at your door. 

Congoleum Rugs are made in popu- 
lar sizes, suitable for use in any room 
where a moderate-priced fabric rug 
would be appropriate. 

Some of the latest patterns are shown 
here. Others will be found on display 
at thedealer’s and he’II be glad to spread 
them out for your closer inspection. 

Economical, too—sizes and prices 
are as follows: 6x9 feet $8.75; 7144x9 
feet $10.60; 9x9 $12.75; 9x10) feet 
$14.85; 9x12 feet $17.00. 


The Gold Seal Guarantee 


You need never hesitate to buy a rug 
or floor covering that bears the Con- 
goleum Gold Seal shown herewith. It 
1s evidence of genuineness and an assur- 
ance of satisfaction to the user. This 
Gold Sealappears upon the face ofevery 
Congoleum Rug, and on every 2 yards 


of the other Congoleu 

ings. If you don’t see 
insist that the dealersho 
“Congoleum” on the b 


Congoleum 


: Coveri 


Congoleum Art-Car 
width of three yards, ¢ 
covering for many roon 
of the same sanitary, 
proof fabric as the A 
$1.25 per square yard 
Congoleum,2 yardsy 
inal line. Made inas 
of beautiful designs sut 
en, pantry, bathroom, 4 
per square yard. 


Send for Free Co 


Send your name and add 
branch office for a copy 
Chart showing the full asso 
in the actual colors. We als 
ers illustrating the other 
Coverings. Specify preferes 


Prices in the Far West and So 
higher than those quoted; in Canaq 
cent higher. All prices subject to chi 


The 


Department 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Montreal 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. Johq 
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My Twenty-Five Years 
With Prisoners 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


think what I’ll do with my evenings. Books 
are free and I can read them. I’m through for 


And Jimmy to-day is one of the happiest 
of my boys, in his neat little home in upper 
New York, with his wife, his children and— 
his books. 

Chaplain Showers told me the other day 
that a book in Auburn is equal to the influence 
of many guards. He says that men who did 
not, formerly read at all began with fiction; 
now they study hard, philosophic works in- 
terspersed with technical and light reading. 

In Lansing, Kansas, Warden Codding is one 
of the greatest enthusiasts for a progressive 
educational curriculum in prison. He attacks 
the ignorance of his clients from three angles: 
One, work is a gospel with him. He believes 
not only that there should be no men idling 
about a prison, but that each man should be so 
well occupied that he will have no time to think 
of anything but his work while ‘he is at it. 

Two, that the man should be fortified with 
an education commensurate with his mentzl- 
ity, and his capacity in that respect is un- 
known until a real opportunity arises for 
testing his ability. Warden Codding’s educa- 
tional program includes industrial, mechan- 
ical and practical agricultural knowledge. 

The third angle is a sound moral instruction. 
He is one of the few wardens in the United 
States who conducts a Bible class. Such a 
fact will convey to some minds, I know, the 
impression that this very able criminologist is 
“old-fashioned” in his conception of means 
for uplifting the debased and the vicious. 

But a new class of Bible students, however, 
is appearing in America, and one of the fore- 
most of that school is the warden of Lansing 
Prison, to whom the Bible is replete with les- 
sons on the moral equation of the principles of 
Euclid, algebra and geometry. He reads it, 
expounds it, applies it in such a way that the 
Bible soon becomes dismantled of the super- 
stitious dress with which it has been too long 
encumbered and becomes a source of absorb- 
ing interest to his pupils. 

Men all over the state of Kansas are to be 
found to-day who attribute their new view of 
life to the influence that this warden exerted 
with his Bible and his moral injunctions. 


T WAS said by one official in the early days of 
the work, who turned down my suggestion of 
speaking to the men in their own chapel, that 


“‘this is no place fora woman.” The reverse is - 


the case. The prison is no place, indeed, for a 
man or a woman from the outside world who 
is not qualified to speak to the inmates of a 
prison with a great heart restrained and con- 
trolled by a profound sense of the vital impor- 
tance of regenerating men, one by one, in such 
a way as will deepen, not weaken, the prin- 
ciple of justice. 

The introduction of baseball games or of 
movie pictures to the ordinary life of a prison 
humanizes that life; but the boy alone in his 
cell, the father of a family struggling with the 
grim problem of fighting for a pittance beyond 
the walls, will tell you, in his sober and sane 
moments, that something must be done in him, 
and for him, by a Higher Power than his own 
if his return to liberty is to be the beginning of 
a real life. 

It is not the crime we have to think of in 
dealing with the criminal; it is the man him- 
self, from A to Z. The fundamental mistake of 
the majority of our prison populations is that 
they lived a false life before they made the ac- 
quaintance of prison. They have to be won 
over to the desirability of leading a real life— 
nay, they have to be led into the real life long 
before they leave prison. 

I view education, hygiene, psychopathy and 
industry only as contributory forces toward 
that readjustment of character without which 
the prisoner at discharge, or on parole, is but 
poorly fortified for meeting his old foes, the 
greatest being himself. In other words, my 
aim is regenerative and reconstructive, not the 
comparative betterment, industrially or edu- 
cationally, of the prisoner. I seek an elemental 
and fundamental change in the man. 

I rejoice in the significance of the parole 
statistics of San Quentin and, as a rule, there 
are on my own parole books five hundred men 
and women a month. Economic justice and 
industrial training produce results in harmony 
with these adjuncts to a man’s equipment, and 
they are worth all the effort of boards and 
wardens and chaplains to produce. 


UT the conversion of an idler into a worker, 
important as it is to the state materially, is 
not all that is needed in the home. There a new 
son, a mew husband and a mew father are 
needed; and my aim all along has been, while 
raising my voice and using my influence to 
bring about sane reforms in the treatment of 
prisoners and in the management of prisons, to 
make new men, with emphasis on “men.”’ And 
it can be done. It is being done. 

I have seen the condemned man face death 
with more than courage; I have seen him face 
it in the spirit of the profoundest penitence and 
consciousness of the Divine Presence in his 
soul. I have watched the evolution of weak, 
shiftless men into moral giants. 

“The prison did its work long ago for me,” 
a Hebrew remarked to me in Comstock, where, 
by the way, Warden Homer has raised a monu- 
ment of magnificent work to the triumph of 
the honor system. At the end of six months, 
in a sentence of five years, this Hebrew boy had 
passed out of the false into the real, and was 
only then paying tribute to a state regulation. 


He knew it. For four years he would have to 
live in prison, in reality not as a prisoner to him- 
self, but as a morally and spiritually free man. 
This is the goal. This is the life. 

If I were asked, then, in the light of an 
experience which has brought me into close 
personal touch with some 15,000 to 20,000 
graduates from prison—I am not including the 
hundreds of thousands of prisoners to whom I 
have spoken from prison platforms—‘‘ What is 
the main essential to the reform of the pris- 
oner?”’ I should answer: ‘‘The reform of the 
entire machine, and the men who deal with 
the men from the time of their arrest till their 
release.” 

Apart altogether from the economic causes 
that are in many cases responsible for a pro- 
portion of crime, we are still living in a bygone 
age, in which the act or misdeed of the wrong- 
doer is held up to the light of the law and 
treated accordingly. I am no sentimentalist. 
The act must be legally denounced and its 
author placed under restraint. I have no 
squeamish feelings about sending a man to 
prison. 

But I would study the man, as well as his 
crime, and mete out his sentence and prescribe 
the medicine, so to speak, according to the 
best available information as to his anteced- 
ents, environment, domestic relations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

In prison I would standardize his potential 
capability. I would set before him—as before 
a student at college—the tasks he has to per- 
form, and arrange his work, education and 
recreation in harmony therewith; and then, 
subject to a measure of discipline required by 
the just claims of society, I would make his 
return to civil life dependent upon the attain- 
ment of his standards. 

A prison should be, in the interest of society, 
which has to foot the bill, more than a place of 
detention—it should be a school for the moral 
and physical rehabilitation of its inmates. 


HEN the war broke out it was not difficult 

for me to foresee that thousands of men 
within the walls would long for freedom to do 
their bit in the service of their country whose 
laws they had violated, and for three years I ad- 
vocated (1) the utilization of prisons for the 
manufacture of munitions; (2) the transfer from 
prison of suitable men to actual service in muni- 
tion factories, for home defense and active 
service overseas, under, of course, well-defined 
conditions and subject to the usual tests; and 
(3) payment for war service done inside the 
walls on a market-value scale. 

That program was far too sweeping to meet 
with the approval of the naval and military 
authorities at Washington. But the great fact 
remains that the fervor inspired by a sense of 
the national danger and honor transformed the 
whole outlook of prison life. Prisoners by the 
thousand bought Liberty Bonds and War Sav- 
ings Stamps and subscribed to and worked for 
the Red Cross and kindred agenc‘es. 

Men, with clean prison records and far from 
being criminal in their careers, begged parole 
boards to let them out and, to the credit of 
these boards, scores were freed in the early 
stages of the war, who crossed the boundary 
line, enlisted under the Canadian flag and went 
over, where they fought like heroes, some pay- 
ing the last sacrifice—and to-day they lie in 
unknown graves-somewhere in France or 
Flanders. 

In Comstock the men for months forswore 
their cigarette money to provide smokes for 
the lads in the trenches. At Michigan City 
Warden Fogarty, who has featured military 
drills for years as a disciplinary measure, or- 
ganized a large body of his population into a 
war auxiliary. 

Fifty life-term men took part in a local 
patriotic procession demonstration in the town, 
and they were cheered by the populace and 
greeted with salutes by a contingent of navy 
boys. In actual cash $40,000 was spent by the 
prisoners of this penal institution alone in the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds; and I think it is 
well within the mark to state that the prisoners 
of our state penitentiaries bought at least 
$250,000 of Bonds. And all because the nation 
had something to present to these so-called 
derelicts of society which appealed to their 
higher nature. 


HY is it that we have so far failed to dis- 

cover the magnetic touch that in normal 
times should act upon the minds and con- 
sciences of the prison populations with similar 
results? Is it because we have a far too steri- 
lized idea of the Divine in man? Are we not all 
far too much inclined to judge each other by 
what we do, and not by what we may do and 
may become? 

“Give us a chance,” cried two men in Tren- 
ton Penitentiary when the chaplain was em- 
phasizing the need for men of character for the 
coming necessities of Uncle Sam. The prison- 
ers caught the emphasis expressed in the per- 
sonal pronoun and made the chapel ring with 
their applause. 

A prisoner shall not live by bread alone, or 
by the drudgery of penal routine or the labor 
allotted to him. Crime cannot destroy the 
innate faculty for aspiring after something 
better. Some men, I know, have had that 
faculty dulled and deadened—but that’s all. 
It should be the function of the state to bring 
it to life—if not by its own official arm, at any 
rate by what is discovered in the operations of 
those whom God seems to have anointed 
with the oil of a great ministry—and these are 
more numerous than we wot of. 
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It’s Good to “Top-off” With! 


OG CABIN adds a finishing touch to everything. 
The Towle blend of sugars, preserved and mel- 
lowed so as to bring out the delicious flavor of pure 
maple, transforms the plainest food into tempting 
luxuries that delight everyone. 


Blended with a cold juicy grapefruit it’s a new delight. 
It sweetens cereals, French toast, buns and muffins to 
a “tee”. And pancakes or waffles— 


TOWLE'S 
LOG CABIN 
With the delictous flavor of pure maple 


SYRUP 


makes ’em melt in your mouth. Bread spread with Log Cabin— 
it’s nicer than candy after school, children think. Cookies and 
cakes that have been baked with Log Cabin have a delicate 
maple taste that makes them vanish like magic. 

Enrich plain ice cream by sprinkling with chopped nuts and adding 
Log Cabin Syrup. Soften your desserts—your custards, puddings, 
and hot pudding sauces—with the pure maple flavor of Log Cabin. 
And think of the sugar you’ll save! 


It’s healthful, nutritious, delicious. 


The Log Cabin Products Company St.Paul, Minn. 


The Center of North America 
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CREAM: and FACE POWDER” 


—the fragrant breath of rare 
owers — delicate and exclusive, 


blends delightfully with the 
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Did You 
Think of a Meat Garden? 


PHOTO. BY BROWN BROTHERS 


Fresh Eggs and Chicken Dinners Reward Her Labor 


HY not raise meat in the garden as 
: well as vegetables? There are birds 


and animals that produce what the hus- 
bandman calls ‘quick’? meat—fast growing, 
short-lived pigeons, poultry and pigs. There is 
no reason why chickens cannot be kept success- 
fully in a town or village lot, provided they are 
kept in the sanitary condition that is just as 
essential to the health of the fowls as to the 
health of the community. Many a family could 
keep a few chickens, not to make a fortune on 
selling eggs, but to raise this quick meat for 
table use or to supply the table with eggs. The 
need, the ease and the economy of this work are 
emphasized by the Government through the 
Agricultural Department, especially through 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Club work, and following 
the instructions they give free for the asking 
would help many a family to better living and a 
lowering of living expenses. 

During the past year 41,605 boys and girls 
engaged in poultry-club work throughout the 
country, which means that each boy and girl 
kept a flock of laying hens, averaging fifteen, 
and raised chickens. 

If each family would have a poultry yard 
containing two hens for each member of the 
family, and if each farmer would have one hun- 
dred hens, there would be a substantial increase 
in the meat supply. 

The 600,000 hens that have been kept by 
these boys and girls, averaging 125 to 150 eggs 
per hen during the year, in round numbers took 
care of 113,000 persons with two eggs a day the 
year round. 


HE objects attained in keeping chickens for 

the use of the home table are fourfold: 
Fresh eggs daily for the children the year round; 
increasing the food supply; raising meat in a 
short time for the table; saving money on the 
meat bill. 

In every household, no matter how econom- 
ical the housewife, there is a certain amount of 
table scraps and kitchen waste which has feed- 
ing value but which, if not fed, finds its way 
into the garbage pail. 

Poultry i is the only class of domestic animals 
which is suitable for converting this waste ma- 
terial, right where it is produced, into whole- 
some and nutritious food in the form of eggs 
and poultry meat. 

Each hen in her pullet year should produce 
ten dozen eggs. The average size of the back- 
yard flock should be at least ten hens. Thus 
each flock would produce in a year one hundred 


dozen eggs, which, at the conserv- 
ative value of twenty-five cents a 
dozen, would be worth twenty-five 
dollars. 

By keeping a back-yard poultry 
flock the family would not only help 
in reducing the cost of living, but 
would have eggs of a quality and 
freshness which are often difficult to 
obtain. 

Remember that eggs produced by 
the back-yard flock cost very little, 
as the fowls are fed largely upon 
waste materials. 


Did You Ever Eat Pigeon Pie? 


E ARE wont to associate pigeon 

raising with squab production. 
Pigeons have always been used as 
food in Europe, but in this country 
they have only recently become gen- 
erally common. They are classed 
under domestic fowls and not under 
the head of game. 

The varieties of pigeons used for 
food have been developed from the 
wild blue rock dove, but are con- 
siderably larger than their wild an- 
cestors. The wings are long and 
contain very little flesh; the legs are 
tough and small, but the breasts of 
young pigeons are plump and fat; as 
they grow older, being flying birds, 
the muscles become hard, and then 
the breast grows tough and small. Flying birds, 
as a rule, have small muscular breasts, while 
walking birds, as partridges, have fat, plump 
breasts. 

Pigeons need long, slow cooking to make 
them tender. Consequently, the young birds, 
called ‘“‘squabs,” are usually eaten and are in 
great demand. Squabs make a delicious titbit 
for the convalescent and are often the first 
meat allowed a patient by the physician. The 
young birds are generally at their best for the 
table when about four weeks old—that is, 
after they have begun to grow plump and be- 
fore they leave the nest to fly. 

Young pigeons have light red flesh upon the 
breast, and full flesh-colored legs; -when the 
legs are thin and the breast very dark the birds 
are old. 

Pigeons may be dressed in many ways. The 
flavor depends very much on their being cropped 
and drawn as soon as killed. Pigeons left from 
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dinner the day before may be stewed or made 
into a pie; in either case care must be taken 
not to oVercook them, which will make them 
stringy. 


The Pig as a Respectable Citizen 


PIG may be a perfectly respectable citizen 

of a town or village garden or not, ac- 

cording to the style in which he lives. A hog 

can be consumed or marketed in so many 

forms—fresh pork, ham, bacon and sausage— 

that it is apt to be fully appreciated for its 
products if not for its presence. 

Every boy who has the space should be 
given the opportunity to be a pig-club mem- 
ber, and particularly is this true of boys in 
the South, who should be encouraged in large 
numbers to raise enough pork for home con- 
sumption. We find that three-quarters of a 
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Why Not Feast on Home-Grown Squabs? 


pound of bacon is equivalent in nourishment to 
one pound and a quarter of beef or other fresh 
meat. A bushel of grain fed to hogs produces 
more pounds of edible meat in less time than 
when fed to other livestock. 

Pork is the most popular substitute for beef 
where hard work is to be done, and the supply 
can be increased far more rapidly than can 
that of either beef or mutton. 

Not less than $10,000 worth of pork was 
added to the products of a Pennsylvania county 
last summer by the boys and girls of its “ Pig- 
Raising Clubs.’”’ Clubs of twelve members were 
formed in every section of the county and there 
were at least twenty of the clubs. Each mem- 
ber agreed to supervise personally the growing 
of one pig, keep an accurate record of feeding 
methods, feeds and cost of care and feedstuffs, 
and a record of weight increase. 

Every boy and girl should be given a chance 
in this work, to increase meat for home con- 

sumption and to give the children means of 

earning money for themselves. 

The work of organizing pig clubs is con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in codperation with the Farmers’ Coépera- 
tive Demonstration Work of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. Wherever demonstration 


work coéperates with the State College of , 


Agriculture the state pig-club agent is sta- 
tioned at that point. The county is the proper 
unit for organization. Each county may be 
subdivided into districts where interest 
enough is taken to secure a membership of 
over ten inaclub. These districts should be 
small enough to be in reach of all the boys in 
the county. Meetings of the county pig clubs 
should be held at the courthouse. 


S A COMMUNITY asset the pig is prov- 


ing its profitableness. Twenty acres near - 


Glendale, Ohio, donated for a community- 
garden project, proved unwieldy, and the 
Glendale: Garden Club called in the county 
agent. He advised abandonment of the gar- 
den project, putting the entire tract in corn 
and getting enough pigs to provide a hoof 
market for the crop. 

So the garden club turned over its interest 
to a new organization called the Glendale Pig- 
gery. A farmer agreed to put the twenty 
acres in corn on shares, and from him the club 
bought forty pigs, with the understanding 
that he would maintain them until the corn 
crop was harvested and then feed them on the 
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SPECIAL FOR MARCH 
“DOVE” Night Gown No. 452, a ince 
creation r. exceptional beauty. Made of 
fine quality white ne trimmed in 
front five rows nciennes 
effect, and on the sides-with 
organdie insertions set between 
Valenciennes lace. Matches 
“DOVE” Envelope Chemise No. 453 
shown here. We cannot fill mail orders, 
but can tell you nearest ere = sells these 

and other new “DOVE” 


T is true ‘DOVE” 

Under-muslins because they are 

so well made, of the best materials, 
and most beautiful in styles. 

Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere 

'D. E. SICHER & COMPANY 

“‘W orld’s Largest Makers of Under-muslins”’ 

45-51 West 21st St., New York 


pl 


The Fun of 
Keeping Well 


There is a bran 
food that’s deli- 
cious. Doctors 
urged us to make 
it, so bran would 
be inviting. 

In Pettijohn’s we 
hide the bran in 
luscious flakes of 
wheat. 


This dainty dish 
aids sunnier days... 
It wards off head- 
aches, dullness, 
blues. For bran is 
Nature’s laxative. 
It forms the right 
way to keep fit. 


0 try it one week and watch 
its effects you'll be glad you know it. 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
Government Standard flour, 25 per cent bran. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. (3013) 


Easiest Way, 


To Become 


A NURSE! 


club’s share of the crop. The club got nearly 
five hundred bushels of corn as its share, 
and this corn is being fed to the pigs, which 
are’making gains that promise a substantial 
contribution to the club’s relief fund. 


ome ! Send for large free catalog 
Learn at Home! Sox d 32 Lesson Pages to prove 


that we car teach you by mail to bea Trained Nurse. System founded 
20 years ago by Dr. O. J. Perkins. Thousands of successful students. 
Unusual social advan- 
Earn $18 to $30 per Week. 
learning. Spare time study only. Fastest and Most Economical way 
tolearn Nursing. Free outfits to students. Diplomas given to 8 
uates. School chartered by State of Illinois. Write today. C. 
School of Nursing, Dept. 33, 116 S. Michigan Av., Chicago, 
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that I used at the Red Cross!” 


effort. 


Western Electric — 
Portable Sewing Machine 


The machine— motor, carrying case and all—is no larger 
than an ordinary traveling bag, and can be put away 
on the closet shelf. It is a full-sized standard machine 7 
and costs only $39.50 ($41.50 West of the Rockies) — 


No. 11-AP, ‘‘The New Way to Sew.’’ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


: Sewing Machine. 


“Why that’s the al 


Thousands of women who helped in war-relief work have learned 
a practical lesson in sewing efficiency. They have learned that by 
sewing the new way, with the Portable Elettric Sewing Machine, 
they get a great deal more sewing done in less time and with less 


7 WESTERN 


. © less than most well-known makes of pedal-power ff ELECTRIC 
machines. COMPANY 
If your electric shop or department store _ 
cannot show you this new kind of machine, Gentlemen: 
write to our nearest house for Booklet 


Please send me Booklet 
7 _No. 11-AP, describing the 
Western Electric Portable 


ame 
N 


Kansas City 
Other Distributing Houses in Principal Cities 


Address 


Cards and Folders to Hand-Color 


Easter, Valentine, birthday, tally, place cards. 200 Beautiful de- 
signs. Send for our illustrated catalog “Pleasant Pages” free. 
LITTLE ART SHOP, 1311 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ples free. Exclusive territory. Write now. 


DELMAR CO., 


MP Hair Pins 


Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere (~~ 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. 


Sou, H. GOLDBERG, Pres, CHICAGO 


co. 


OU CAN establish a good business of your own by taking 
the agency for our line of House Dresses and Piece Goods, 
Easily sold. Good profits. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 


1478 Williamsbridge Road, New York 


CORDONNET 


CROCHET COTTON. 


‘Never Kinks ——~ Always Lies Flat 


= 


others; price 28 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER: FREE ball white Dexter 
; Cordonnet with every order for beautiful design 
book No. 1, showing above patterns and many 


DEXTER YARN CO., Dept. 7-C, Pawtucket, R. I. 


‘Laugh-Awhile Parties 


O BE as “ mad asa March hare”’ 

or even “‘as mad as a hatter”’ 
| is quite permissible during this 
unruly month. With hats de- 
parting suddenly from unsus- 
pecting heads, and umbrellas 
showing a disposition to be in- 
dependent of their owners, an 
outward air of dignity can scarcely be sus- 
tained. One who wishes to celebrate the 
whimsical spirit of the month may make a 
““Mad-March Party” a delightfully breezy 
affair. Everyone who receives the following 
invitation will be sure to “blow in” on the 
date appended: 


If you're feeling quite mad, 
We'll make you right glad, 
On the date that is given below. 
In foolish attire 
For all to admire, 
We'll meet as the March breezes blow. 


Topsy-turvy, costumes are in order, though 
characters may be assigned by the hostess if 
desired, guests being asked to impersonate 
mad characters of fiction. Simply the appear- 
ance of characters from “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” such as the Rabbit, the Mock Turtle, 
the Duchess, the Baby, the Cheshire Cat, and 
others, will furnish a regular gale of merri- 
ment. A “Mad March” may inaugurate the 
fun, all participants being required to walk 
backward. Partners are found by matching 
crazy-quilt patches. 


Crazy Quilt” may 
next be played. Each person is supposed 
to be a patch designated by the one drawn for 
the march. It is worn conspicuously on the 
front of the costume. Two rows of chairs are 
arranged facing each other, on which the girls 
and boys seat themselves on opposite sides. 
One person, for whom there is no chair, stands 
at the end and tells a story somewhat as follows: 
“My grandmother thought she would make 
a crazy quilt and collected all sorts of patches.” 
All “patches” rise, turn and seat themselves. 
The speaker continues by describing the 
patches, such as “‘she had a blue one, a round 
one, a plaid one, a silk one,’ and so on, and as 
each one is mentioned the one who fits the 
description rises, turns and sits down again. 

Then the speaker says: “‘One day grand- 
mother thought she would put them together, 
but, going for a walk, lost them in the cabbage 
patch.” This is the signal for a change of seats, 
the girls and boys trying to secure them in 
the opposite row from which they have been 
seated. The speaker also tries to secure a 
place with the girls or boys as the case may be. 
Anyone found in the wrong row must pay a 
forfeit. One player will be left standing and 
takes a turn as story-teller. 

A “Windy Race”? may be next in order. 
A number of tissue-paper balls are provided, 
half being of one color and half of another. 
These are placed in a line at one end of the 
room, all of the same color being together, 
while a goal is arranged at the other end. Two 
boxes resting on the floor, about four feet 
apart, will answer the purpose of goal posts. 

One player stands back of each ball, armed 
with a fan. Ata signal all fan the balls toward 
the goal. Time is called in one minute, the 
side having the greatest number of balls in the 
goal being the winner. Other groups are tried 
out next, the winners of each set playing a 
final game for a prize. 


LIPS of folded paper are next given out, 

those to the boys being inscribed with the 
word “Nut,” while ‘‘Goose” will be found 
on the girls’ slips. Someone announces that 
a “Mad Tea Party” is next on the program 
and the refreshments must be taken to the 
table, but until called no one must tell what 
edible he or she represents. A number of good 
things are then named, such as ice cream, 
cake, salad, and so on, the person who has the 
slip being asked to stand. As no one rises the 
master of ceremonies remarks that he supposes 
he’ll have to ask for all the “‘nuts.” To the 
amusement of the company the entire mas- 
culine contingent will arise. 

Chickens, ducks and birds are next called, 
but all the girls come forward when “goose” 
is asked for. The “nuts” are now asked to 
form a circle facing outward, the “‘geese”’ are 
told to fly about the circle to music. When the 
music stops, the man and girl opposite each 
other are partners. 

At refreshments, coffee is poured from a 
teapot and is served in saucers, while covered 
vegetable dishes may contain sandwiches. A 
Welsh rabbit could be served in cups. 

The celebration of St. Patrick’s Day must 
not be forgotten. For a formal entertainment 
an “Irish Minstrel Show” is a novelty. 

When the curtain is raised for the opening 
welcome chorus the participants make a pretty 
scene in the setting of green and white decora- 
tions of crépe-paper festoons with plenty of 
shamrocks. The men wear green crépe-paper 
hats and ties, while the girls dress in Irish 
peasant costumes of green bunting with bod- 
ices laced over white. There must be an inter- 
locutor and two end men, while a dozen girls, 
more or less, may take part. 

Between witticisms, monologues and jokes, 
Irish songs should be sung, such as “‘ Mother 
Machree,”’ ‘“‘ A Little Bit’ of Heaven,” ‘‘ Where 


the River Shannon Flows,” “When Irish Eyes 
are Smiling” and “Old Erin, the Shamrock, 
and You.” The last named may be sung by 
eight girls who hold shamrocks on one side of 
which are the letters.of the word “Shamrock.” 
As this is spelled in the chorus, these are swung 
into view. 


VERY original and entertaining party is 
the new “Jolly-Joker Party.” This is 
also in keeping with the spirit of St. Patrick’s 
Day. The invitations are written on small 
white cards which may be decorated with 
shamrocks. Various rimes may be used. The 
following one is quite suitable: 
Old Jolly Joker gives a party; 
For Irish jokes he’s on the look. 
Hunt up the best you ever heard of; 
Bring it along for his new joke book. 
The hostess’ name should be signed. 

Those invited think up the best jokes they 
have heard, and write them down to bring to 
the party. As each guest arrives his name, 
printed on a card cut in the shape of a pig, is 
pinned on. This is a plan which greatly helps 
the hostess in making all the guests known to 
each other. 

Games will be in order as soon as all arrive. 
‘““A New Potato Race” will be interesting. 
This is a contest in which a potato is balanced 
on the end of a yardstick. A prize is awarded 
to the one who first reaches the goal without 
dropping his potato. If he does drop it he must 
begin again. 

“A Walk to Dublin” will next be enjoyed. 
For this a string is stretched tightly across the 
floor from one end to the other. The traveler 
is given a pair of opera glasses and is bidden 
to walk the length of the string, looking 
through the large end of the glasses. Toes and 
heels must be kept exactly on the line, and 
touching the floor with the free foot to steady 
oneself is strictly forbidden. As soon as an 
error is made the traveler must give place to 
someone else. All will be surprised at the 
difficulty of the “feat,’”? and everyone who 
reaches “ Dublin” should be decorated. 

When the race is over two baskets are placed 
on the table. Each person is given two slips 
of paper which have been numbered. On one 
is to be written a question, on the other an 
answer. The answer must not be the answer 
to the question written. All the questions are 
put into one basket, all the answers into an- 
other basket. They are then shaken up and 
each guest draws out one question and one 
answer. The hostess then calls for question 
No. 1. Whoever has answer No. 1 must read 
the answer. The same process is followed re- 
garding question No. 2, and so on until all the 
answers have been read. The unusual informa- 
tion thus arrived at is very amusing. 


s HE Wearing of the Green” is another 
lively game. The names of various greens 
and vegetables should be written on as many 
slips of paper, each paper bearing a number. 
Lettuce, celery, cabbage, spinach and many 
others will suggest themselves. The slips are 
pinned to the backs of the guests, each player 
being provided with a card and a pencil. 

At the tap of a bell everyone tries to see the 
words pinned to the backs of the others with- 
out letting his own tag be read. All words that 
are sighted are written with corresponding 
numbers on the card. There will be a lively 
time and much fencing to acquire the desired 
information. All the players try to keep their 
backs from view. At the end of six or eight 
minutes a call is made for the longest list, and a 
bunch of carrots is given the winner. 

“The Lakes of Killarney” will be another 
popular game. Four lakes are drawn on the 
floor in as many parts of the room. They 
should be quite wide so no one can avoid 
stepping on them when moving about. A 
march is formed, which continues until the 
music suddenly stops, leaving one or more 
couples stranded on the “‘lakes.”” Everyone so 
caught must be seated, when the march is con- 
tinued as before. The last couple to remain on 
the floor should be given prizes. Post cards of 
the Lakes of Killarney would be appropriate. 

The best joke of the evening should be that 
of the hostess. She should announce that she 
never before had charged for refreshments, but 
to-night she had decided to do so, asking the 
guests to proceed in single file to the dining 
room, where they would find the price of 
everything plainly marked. 

Paper napkins and plates, knives, forks and 
spoons should be hung on a clothes tree near 
the door, over which a placard should read: 
“Your Choice—1 Laugh Each.” A collector 
stands at the entrance and insists on the fee. 
Like little Tommy Tucker, each guest must 
“sing for his supper,” and on entering the 
dining room a measure or two of melody 
should issue from every.throat before a morsel 
of the good things is partaken of. As refresh- 
ments are passed, no hostess need doubt that 
the price for each will be paid with interest. 
The signs may read: ‘‘White-Bread Sand- 
wiches, 3 Kind Words’; “‘ Brown-Bread Sand- 
wiches, 1 Rye Face’’; “‘Salted Nuts, 2 Winks”’; 
“Bonbons, 1 Sweet Smile”; “Pickles, 1 
Pucker”; ‘Salad, 1 Tooth-Showing Grin’”’; 
“Coffee, 2 Chuckles”; ‘‘Ice Cream, 1 Joke.” 
The jokesshould be writtenin the joke book pro- 
vided, to be kept by the hostess as a souvenir. 
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One in a Million 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


make itself do what it chooses to do. This is 
my chance to prove and redeem. When I get 
to the park I shall sit down on the bench by 
the barberry hedge and I shall begin to smile 
resolutely. And I shall keep right on smiling 
resolutely, in spite of my swelled-up heart, 
throughout the eons of time until I am dead.” 

But the bench by the barberry hedge proved 
to be so snug, so secluded, so absolutely ar- 
ranged for something less public than smiling, 
that Ivy weakened at the mere sight of it. 
And, once seated upon it, Ivy stared at the 
curving stretch of deserted path until her eyes 
smarted and filled and overflowed. And pres- 
ently Ivy put her head down honestly upon 
the back of the snug bench and cried. 

And when a tall young man hurried around 
the curve of the path and came to a sudden full 
stop before her, Ivy did not even bother to 
raise her head. Indeed, Ivy was not aware of 
the young man atall. But the tall young man 
was very much aware of Ivy as he sat down 
upon the snug bench and very gently and 
firmly took her into his arms. 

“You poor darling!” murmured the tall 
young man into the waves of hair beneath the 
chinchilla cap. ‘‘And so this is what happens 
to you when I go to Chicago.” 

Ivy, startled, trembling, stared for an un- 
certain instant straight into the young man’s 
ardent eyes and then with a quivering sigh 
buried her face in his shoulder. ‘You're for- 
bidden!”’ whispered Ivy tremulously. “It’s 
mother—you are not supposed to speak to 


me 

“Fine,” said the tall young man contentedly, 
his cheek against the chinchilla tassel. ‘I’m 
too much in love to speak to anyone. For I’m 
quite dumb,” murmured the tall young man, 
“with happiness.’”’ There was a pause. ‘‘Was 
there anything — particularly else — forbid- 
den—besides my speaking?’’ asked the young 
man at length. Because if there wasn’t any- 
thing—particularly else—you might lift up 
your lovely little head ——” 

There was another pause. Then Ivy lifted 
up her head and for a breath-taking moment 
he saw her eyes. 

“T’m too much in love myself,” said Ivy 
then bravely, ‘‘to care whether there was any- 
thing— particularly else—forbidden or not!” 


T ABOUT five-thirty Rupert ambled into 
the secretary’s room. Mr. Broderick 
popped in at six. At six-thirty the hospital 
telephoned a wonderfully encouraging bulletin. 
At six-forty-five Ivy whirled in, grasped her 
father about the neck —choked him, kissed him, 
rumpled Rupert’s laboriously neat pompadour 
and dropped between Miss Floyd and her 
knitting a large bunch of violets. ‘‘Isn’t it 
marvelous about mother?” gurgled Ivy. “I 
stopped at the hospital to inquire. We—I— 
I walked both ways. The street lamps were 
simply wonderful. You won’t need to hold back 
dinner. I’ve timed myself before and my gray 
crépe takes just four minutes.’”” Whereupon, 
with a whirl and a rush, Ivy was gone. 


Over the top of his newspaper Mr. Broderick - 


eyed Miss Floyd steadily. Then he blinked. 
“Some girl!”’ said he. ‘‘ Hair like her mother’s, 
but ideas under it of her own. And at that,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Broderick cheerfully, “she’s got 
nothing on Daisy. You ought to know Mrs. 
Broderick by this time, Miss Floyd. As a busi- 
ness proposition can you name me anothet 
woman in this town with half Mrs. Broderick’s 
ideas and energy and determination? Look at 
that charity féte she pulled off! Look at the 
up-to-date organization of her Lafayette fund! 
Look at the last community Christmas! Look 
at the building subscriptions for the Woman’s 
Club! And, just in passing, regard the oiled 
wheels of this household! Regard our red- 
leather guidebook! By Jove! I'll bet any- 
thing you like that the cook’s got a page of her 
own, and the chauffeur’s got a page of his own, 
and that the night watchman is among those 
present.” 

Miss Floyd smiled. ‘Mrs. Broderick left 
orders that a bottle of hot broth should be set 
out on the rear steps each night before the cook 
goes to bed,”’ said she. 

Mr. Broderick sank back in his chair. 
“Well, of course, I was betting on a certainty,” 
he said contentedly. 


Miss FLOYD, thinking it over afterward, 
decided that it was at this particular point 
that the Brodericks cut loose their anchor and 
began to soar. But it must be admitted that the 
flight was a rather wobbling and uncertain 
affair. Mr. Broderick went to the length of 
lunching some of his shabby old friends at the 
club. Ivy called up Lita Lamont, arranged a 
meeting, tapped her heel on the polished floor 
for five minutes, called up Lita once again and 
said flatly that she had changed her mind. 

“T know mother would not approve,’ con- 
fided Ivy to Miss Floyd, ‘‘but I’ve been long- 
ing to do that for weeks. Lita is so utterly 
successful.” 

Miss Floyd glanced up from Mrs. Broder- 
ick’s engagement book. ‘‘ What are you doing 
this afternoon, my dear?” she asked. 

Ivy flushed. ‘‘It’s the Reynolds’ tea dance, 
but I’m not going. They’ll understand—be- 
cause of mother, you know. And I thought 
you might have some errands 

“T filled Mrs. Broderick’s last list completely 
this morning,” said Miss Floyd, ‘‘except for 
the preserved ginger—at the Oriental shop on 
State Street, you know. You might take the 


“T’ll walk,” decided Ivy; “and, if you don’t 
mind, I’ll start about five. The—the street 
lamps are so wonderful—about five.” 

For a moment Miss Floyd polished her eye- 
glasses thoughtfully. Then, reaching over, she 
closed the red-leather guidebook with a bang. 


‘Well, wear your rubbers,” conceded Miss 
Floyd. 

_ It cannot be denied that the collective 
joy of the household over Mrs. Broderick’s 
imminent return was somewhat diluted by 
individual trepidation. It cannot be denied 
that considerable excitement prevailed. Upper- 
most in the cook’s mind was a silver bread-and- 
butter knife which had gone into the dishpan 
naturally enough but had never come out 
again. Uppermost in the housemaid’s mind 
was a teacup which had mysteriously parted 
itself in her very hands. Uppermost in Miss 
Floyd’s mind wa; a certain page of the red- 
guidebook. Uppermost in Ivy’s 
minc 


|S de none of these uppermost things were 
mentioned. The sight of .Mrs. Broderick 
leaning back in the high carved chair in the big 
hall dammed the uppermost things at their 
very source. Mrs. Broderick looked thin, pale, 
shrunken. Mrs. Broderick, usually so large 
and Titian, did not look natural. But she was 
quite natural, nevertheless. 

“T’ll stop a moment here,”’ announced Mrs. 
Broderick, ‘“‘before Miss Jordan takes me up 
tomy room. My dear George, what is the mean- 
ing of that ridiculous cravat you are wearing?” 

Mr. Broderick reddened. ‘‘What! This 
cravat?” he countered. ‘‘ Why, it’s just a joy- 
ous thing I saw in a window. I didn’t ask its 
meaning; I asked its price.” 

Mrs. Broderick closed both her eyes. ‘As a 
favor to me, George, give it to the night watch- 
man. Ivy, my dear, your hair is too much over 
your ears. Miss Floyd, please tell Oscar to shut 
off his engine. Mr. Broderick will not be going 
downtown for at least half.an hour. I told 
Rupert yesterday, George, that I should look 
over his arithmetic report as soon as I reached 
home. I had rathe¥ expected to find the dear 
boy waiting-on the steps to welcome me, but I 
am much gratified to hear that he chose to go 
to school instead. As I have frequently told 
you, George, Rupert is destined to shine.” 

murmured Mr. Broder- 
ick, ‘“‘he shines now.” 

Mrs. Broderick stared. ‘If you will give me 
an arm, my dear George,”’ she said at length, 
“*Miss Jordan and I will manage the stairs.” 

“Er—Ivy and I had it all doped out,” hesi- 
tated Mr. Broderick, ‘‘that I’d carry you up.” 

. “Ivy is incorrigibly sentimental,” said Mrs. 
Broderick, ‘‘and so are you, my dear George. 
But Iam not. Your right arm, please. Miss 
Jordan takes me about the waist—so. You see, 
it is really the simplest thing in the world.” 

Mrs. Broderick,in fact,had come home. The 
suffering mother, the loving wife, the mistress 
glorified beneath her veil of pain and danger, 
resolved themselves into Mrs. Broderick her- 
self, large, Titian and quite composed. 

Ivy, fidgeting about the secretary’s room, 
was becoming increasingly aware of this fact. 
Ivy, with the unconfessed uppermost in her 
mind, turned hot and cold by turns, and found 
her throat suddenly and unaccountably dry. 

“Oh!” said Ivy, starting to her feet as Miss 
Floyd came in. ‘‘Have you been having your 
turn with mother?” 

. “Not yet, ’said Miss Floyd. “I am to fol- 
low you. 

Ivy whitened. “And my turn is—now?” 
she breathed. 

Miss Floyd limped forward. Then she held 
out her hand. ‘‘ Whatever happens, Ivy,” said 
Miss Floyd, ‘“‘I’ll take the blame; it belongs 
to me.” 


Fok a moment Ivy gazed up at Miss Floyd 
wide-eyed, and clasped the outstretched 
hand. “I didn’t know that you—knew,” whis- 
pered Ivy. ‘“‘Let’s—let’s go together.” 

Miss Jordan, bleakly competent in white 
linen, opened Mrs. Broderick’s door for them 
and closed it, bleakly and competently, behind 
them. The room swam dizzily before Ivy’s 
eyes. She was dimly aware of a crisp fire burn- 
ing on the hearth, of crisp flowers about, of 
crisp sunshine, of the crisp sound of running 
water in the dressing room beyond. Then Miss 
Jordan shut herself away behind the dressing- 
room door, the sound of running water ceased, 
and the big room resolved itself for Ivy into her 
mother against a bank of pillows on the couch. 

Mrs. Broderick was dressed for reclining, 
was arranged for reclining, was actually reclin- 
ing—and yet did not recline. Mrs. Broderick’s 
head reared itself up from the bank of pillows; 
in Mrs. Broderick’s firm right hand was poised 
a gold pencil, and in her firm left hand there 
appeared a red-leather guidebook. 

““My dear Ivy,” said Mrs. Broderick, “and 
my dear Miss Floyd!” And then, because Mrs. 
Broderick was secretly, tremulously grateful 
and thankful and overjoyed at being safely at 
home again, she made a little joke. “Is this a 
walking delegation?” joked Mrs. Broderick. 

But Ivy did not understand. She had never 
before heard her mother joke; she was not in 
the mood for jokes. She was keyed up to some- 
thing vital, something tremendous; she was 
facing a turning point in her life, and she knew 
it. But as yet her mother did not know it. To 
Ivy the impossible thing was to round the turn- 
ing point and face her mother on the other side. 

“T’ve been looking over the guidebook, Miss 
Floyd,” said Mrs. Broderick, “and I find it ex- 
cellently well checked up, except for Ivy’s page. 
I am a little uncertain as to Ivy’s page.” 

“That is what I wish to speak about now,” 
began Miss Floyd eagerly. ‘That is why I 
came now. I wish to explain about Ivy’s 
page 

But Ivy gave an inarticulate cry, flung Miss 
Floyd’s hand away, ran forward to her mother’s 
couch and sank on her knees before it. 
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WISH every woman knew the exacting 
care, the delicacy of detail, the perfection 
of refinement necessary to produce the su- 
preme quality of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


Rare quality and true economy are found | 
by using KNOX GELATINE. Experts call it f 
the “4 to 1 gelatine” because each package ! 
makes 4 pints of jelly—or 4 times the quan- j 
tity made by ordinary brands—and it is 
measured so that you can make the full 
quantity or any portion desired. 


As an example of a real delight I 
Suggest this exquisite but easily 
made dessert of 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Orange, Banana or Apple Sponge 
envel KNOX SPAR- Ilicu if banana 
KLING GELATINE Case 
cup cold water 2 lemon 
VY, cup boiling water juice 
1 cup orange, apple or ba- Whites of two eggs 
nana pulp Few grains salt 
Soak Gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dis- 
solve in boiling water. Add sugar, and when dis- 
solved, add lemon juice. Strain, cool slightly, and add 
fruit pulp. When mixture begins to stiffen, beat 
until light; then add whites of eggs beaten until stiff, 
and beat together thoroughly. Turn into mold, first 
dipped in cold water, and chill. May be served with 
a custard sauce made with the remaining egg yolks. 
If a Charlotte is desired, line mold with strips of 
stale cake. 


Note; This recipe only uses 4 package of Gelatine and makes over one pint of Sponge. 


Knox KNOWLEDGE Books 
FREE 


For many years we have been gathering informa- 
tion forthe easy making of simple, unusual, delightful 
desserts, salads and delicacies. This knowledge we 
have put in an illustrated book—‘‘ Dainty Desserts,” 
which combined with Mrs. Knox’s Conservation 
Book “‘Food Economy” gives a wealth of practical, 


ETT 


helpful and original suggestions. 


These books are entirely free if you give your grocer’s 
nameand address. Ifyou 
wish an introduction 
package of Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine, sufficient 
for a dessert or salad, 
enclose 4c in stamps. 


Charles B. Knox 


| Gelatine Co., Inc. 
eee 113 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
PLAIN INCLUDING PURE LEMON 
FOR GENERAL USES . FLAVOR FOR QUICK USE 
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season's new assortment of 


BUCILLA Package Outfits 


More and more women are turning to 
these Packages as the “New Economy 
Way” of possessing, at small cost, dainty 
hand-embroidered lingerie, infants’ and 
children’s wear, etc. 


Bucilla Package Outfits are sealed 
envelopes, each containing a stamped 
garment of finest quality, usually ready- 
made, full working instructions and suf- 
ficient cottons to complete all embroidery. 
Learn the variety. and completeness of the 
assortment by sending for the ; 


New Illustrated Circular — FREE 

Package No. 5436 contains the ready-made 
one-piece Suit illustrated. Made in a combi- 
nation of serviceable white and tan material; 
sizes | and 3 years; an exceptional value at 
$1.65. Ready-made Hat to match (same 
sizes), No. 5437, 65 cents. These are but 
examples of the exclusiveness and originality 
awaiting you in Bucilla Packages. 


BUCILLA COTTONS 


for Crochet and Embroidery are unapproached 
for fine quality, brilliance of lustre and smooth 
working. They are made in 


Guaranteed Boil Proof Colors 
Bucilla Packages and Cottons are sold every- 
where. If you cannot get them, write to us. 


BUCILLA MFG. CO.,, Inc. 
20M Greene Street New York 


Over 50 years’ experience guarantees the 
. excellence of Bucilla Products. 
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Needlework 
Products 


Use This Chest FREE 


= ~ re 


Sent on 
AFamous 
Free Trial Rea 
Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles and 
designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont 


Pays for it- 
self in what 
it saves. 


protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust poopy 
and damp. Distinctly beantiful. Needed inevery home. ‘Some. 


Lasts for generations. Finest wedding or birthday | 
ift. Write today for our great new catalog—all postpaid Sree to you. 


DMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 6, Statesville, N.C. 


9 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Look for the 
Label of the 
Lamb 


Everything in fancy knit goods for Babies, Children and Women 


—Bootees, Sacques, Leggings, Sweaters, Shawls, House Jackets, 
Mittens, Play Suits, Scarfs, Caps, etc. 


SIMON ASCHER & CO,, Inc. 


(Established since 1879) 


362 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Wm. Campbell 


The Original Fireless 
Cooker Man M y 


e Saves You Work—Saves You Steps—Saves 
You Standing Over the Hot Cookstove, 
Because Nothing Burns or Sticks 


I want you to use my Rapid Fireless Cooker a month at my risk. 

Then I want you to take a vote of the entire family and yourself — 

and if you don’t decide that the Rapid Fireless Cooker is a marvel— 
if the whole family don’t say that they never had better meals, 
more wholesomely cooked, and if you don’t say that you did it 
with far less work than you ever did before—then send it right back 
and I will return your money without argument. 


-Try My Rapid 30 Days On My 
J Personal Money Back Guaranty 


Try my Rapid this way and see how much better it is than the ordi- 
nary—two tops instead of one to retain the heat—no reheating 
necessary —radiators do not crack or break—last forever. 


Send For Big FREE Book. It shows that with the Rapid, youcan 
cook or prepare every dish you serve on your table. It roasts, boils, 
stews, steams, fries, bakes every kind of meat, fish and vegetables 
—makes delicious soups, puddings, breakfast foods, preserves. 
Does a score of things you never knew a Fireless Cooker could do. 
Send forthe Free Book. Withit willcomemys price roposition. 
Write today. A postal willdo. WM. C BELL, 


Cookers to introduce them quickly into new homes. My Rapid 
Fireless Cooker actually reduces the cost of living. It saves you a 
' big per cent of your fuel bill, saves you time and worry, and cooks all 
A ~ kinds of foods better. Jt makes them more digestible and more de- 
licious. All the flavor of the food remains in the food after it is cooked. 


Aluminum Lined Throughout—Pull 


Right Now I Am Making a Low 
Factory Price on 10,000 Cookers 


A kee now I am making a special price proposition on 10,000 Fireless 


The Wm. Campbell Compan 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“She has come to take the blame,” cried 
Ivy; ‘‘but the blame is not hers; ‘it is all mine. 
I knew of course that you would disapprove— 
that he was on the forbidden list—but I hadn’t 
seen him for so long—he had been in Chicago, 
but there was nothing about it in the papers— 
and when he found me that day in the park 
I was so happy—so utterly happy —I just 
couldn’t—and I loved his new overcoat. We 
had such a heavenly walk! The street lamps 
were wonderful! And he begged me to go 
again—and I did go—again and again and 
again. He said, when I told him that you had 
bunted him over to my forbidden list, a light 
seemed to flash before his eyes and he realized 
what that would mean. He said in that instant 
he knew how much he had always loved me— 
how utterly he meant to have me. 

*“‘And I have been wretched for months be- 
cause of Lita. It wasn’t the yellow spats or 
the leopard-skin coat. It was because he went 
about with hera little; but he never cared—not 
a jiffy, not a jot; and he told me all about it 
even at thetime. Heis waiting at home for me 
to telephone now. He wishes to see you at the 
earliest possible moment to—reveal to you how 
definitely we are engaged, and that his mother 
said: ‘I knewit was Ivy all along. How lovely 
orange blossoms will be against her hair! I shall 
have the emeralds reset for your adorable little 
wife!’ And I’m so sorry—when you’ve been 
ill—to trouble you about anything; but, 
mother, it’s my whole happiness—it’s my whole 
life—it’s Ivy, sobbing wildly, buried 
her face in Mrs. Broderick’s silk eiderdown. 


T WAS Mrs. Broderick herself who broke the 

silence which followed, a Mrs. Broderick Miss 
Floyd had never seen, a Mrs. Broderick no one 
had ever seen. This Mrs. Broderick really re- 
clined; her lips were gray; her eyes, as she 
raised them to Miss Floyd, had a beaten look. 
“The foolish child has mentioned—emeralds,”’ 
whispered Mrs. Broderick, as Miss Floyd hur- 
ried forward, “but she hasn’t told me—the 
name. Tell me it is not that dissipated— 
George Norris 


“The emeralds,” said Miss Floyd clearly, 
“are the Symmes emeralds, and the name is 
Leithe Huntington Ambrose Symmes.” 

But the name, after all, proved too much for 
Mrs. Broderick. For the first time in her life 
she fainted completely away. 


ATER Miss Floyd had her turn. But it was 
not the turn which she had expected. In 
the first place it was a surreptitious turn, 
taken during Miss Jordan’s afternoon walk; 
and it was a forbidden turn, for Miss Jordan 
had decreed absolute quiet; and it was a pleas- 
ant turn. Simultaneously with Miss Jordan’s 
competent closing of the front door, Mrs. Brod- 
erick sent for Miss Floyd. 

“T knew the voice the day he called up on 
the telephone,” confessed Miss Floyd to the dim 
shape which was Mrs. Broderick in the dark 
ened room, “‘and I sent him to’meet Ivy. | 
allowed her to go to meet him on subsequent 
days. In spite of the fact that you had tele- 
phoned the order to add him to the negative 
list, I could not lose sight of the fact that he 
still remained on the affirmative list—where 
he was starred. I am afraid my very great love 
for—for Ivy,’”’ hesitated Miss Floyd, ‘may 
have biased my judgment; but I reasoned 
that perhaps you meant the name to operate 
negatively to Ivy and to Mr. Symmes, and 
affirmatively—starred—to me. If I have been 
mistaken in your purpose,”’ ended Miss Floyd, 
“T am ready to stand the consequences.” 

“Miss Floyd,” said Mrs. Broderick through 
the dimness, ‘‘you are a woman of intelligence. 
Iam a woman of intelligence. Therefore we will 
waste no time in speaking of consequences. 
The consequences are entirely delightful, and 
you have made no mistakes. In fact, Miss 
Floyd, you have carried my little plan—a little 
plan which popped into my head even before 
I went to the hospital, Miss Floyd—to a tri- 
umphant conclusion. Thisis the marriage upon 
which I had set my heart. Amby isa dear boy; 
and, by the way, Miss Floyd, did you ever 
happen to hear that he is to inherit five mil- 
lions?” 


The Case of the Elderly | 
Mother 


OO many elderly mothers are not 
kj| happy. Not long ago I heard 
7agi| two daughters of mature years 

4/A| talking together of their dearly 

loved old mothers, and I went 
away with a heartache for all 
concerned. The daughters were 
ates} so eager to make the closing 
years of the mothers bright, they tried so hard 
to do the best for the dear women to whom 
they owed everything, and the efforts seemed 
so futile. 

All over the country there are families which 
might be blissful if it were possible for the old 
mothers in them to adapt themselves to condi- 
tions or to be happy in spite of them. 

“T wish to ask your advice about my 
mother,”’ said a young woman to me the other 
day. ‘She is so low in her mind; she seems to 
have no interest in life.” 

“Does she keep house now?”’ I asked. 

“No, she lives with us.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“‘Oh, she says she isn’t needed anywhere; 
that it would make no difference to anyone if 
she dropped out of life. She doesn’t care to go 
out by herself, and I can’t be with her all the 
time. I would love to have her go with me to 
clubs and lectures and that sort of thing, but 
she doesn’t care for them. She says she is too 
old to take up new fads.” 

“How old is your mother?’ I inquired. 

“Just fifty-eight!” 

Fifty-eight and too old to take up new fads! 


HE next day another woman said to me: 

““My mother is the dearest thing that ever 
happened, and I would give anything in the 
world to make her happy. I do give everything 
Ican. If my husband were not a haloed saint 
he wouldn’t standit. I calmly sacrifice him at 
any time in order to humor some whim of my 
mother’s or to meet her inclination. She is sev- 
enty years old, and he says it is our duty to do 
everything in our power for her as long as she 
lives. I wish I could make her feel that we love 
her and value her instead of apparently only 
producing upon her an effect of unwilling tol- 
eration.” 

“She doesn’t really feel that,’’ I consoled. 

“No,” admitted the daughter, ‘‘I don’t sup- 
pose she does. But what difference does that 
make when she thinks she feels it and tells us 
she does?” 

Still another busy, useful woman of seventy- 
five years, whom I know, has periodical fits of 
doubting the affection of her children and 
grandchildren, who are all exceptionally de- 
voted to her. 

Another elderly mother I know is not happy 
because she cannot appreciate the fact that her 
children are grown and as well able to take care 
of themselves as she was at the same age. In 
one way it is a beautiful feature of motherhood 
that the children are always children. We 
love this manifestation of maternal tenderness 
when we are sick or sorrowing or hard buffeted 
by the world. At other times it must be owned 
it has its inconveniences. 

“When I got home at twelve o’clock last 
night I found my mother’s door open and her 


light burning, and the first thing she said was: 
‘Oh, my child, where have you been?’” said a 
fifty-year-old matron to a friend with whom 
she had dined and gone to the theater the night 
before. 

“That sounds just like my mother,’”’ laughed 
the other. ‘I’ve been living away from home 
and taking care of myself for twenty years, 
but when I go back for a visit mother worries 
over me every time I am five minutes later 
in getting home than I had expected to be 
when I went out.” 


NREASONABLE or reasonable, there can 

be no doubt of the unhappiness of many of 
the elderly mothers, and the instances cited 
give some of the causes for their wretchedness. 
When you add to these loneliness from loss of 
family and friends, impaired health, failing 
hearing or eyesight, weakened powers, de- 
pendence—is thefe any wonder that they are 
not always in a state of content? Is there any 
way in which elderly mothers can be spared 
such unhappiness? 

When I seek for remedies I take it for granted 
that the majority of the children of these 
mothers are loving and dutiful. I like to be- 
lieve that love is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

Granted that, one great cause for misery, to 
my mind, is found in the abandonment of the 
home by the widowed mother and her accept- 
ance of a dwelling with the married son or 
daughter. Probably she will say she likes it, 
that she is glad to be relieved of care. Perhaps 
she even makes herself believe it. But hete is 
ground enough for unhappiness, to begin with. 
So I would say to each daughter or son of an 
old mother: Strain every point to keep the 
mother in her home. Spare a child to live with 
her or find a companion for her. Stretch your 
income to meet the added expense, if such 
there be, but let the mother have her own 
home! 

If this is not feasible, devote the same 
amount of energy to supplying her with an ob- 
ject in life—not the sort of object you would 
care for, but one which would appeal to her. 
Make her feel herself of importance—more 
than that, make her of importance! 

Not by committing drudgery to her charge, 
by giving her the care of the children or per- 
mitting her to do the mending, but by encour- 
aging an interest in a village improvement 
society, or a book or magazine club, or a char- 
ity or an institution. 

And yet, after all, there is most hope for the 
happiness of the future old mother who begins 
qualifying “herself for age while she is still 
young enough to have control of her mental 
muscles. The habit of usefulness, of abiding 
energy, of care for the world’s work and the 
world’s people must be started in youth or in 
middle age if it is to become an enduring men- 
tal custom. 

Make yourself young associates that you 
may have a constantly renewing circle of friends 
as the old ones are gathered from you, and 
take care to provide yourself with interests 
which will be a refuge against unhappiness and 
futile regrets and ennui. 
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As I See the Future of Women 


: (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


It may be questioned by some whether 
those who are school-teachers or are of the 
class from which school-teachers are drawn 
would be likely to enter mechanical tasks for 
which women are fitted. There may be some 
hesitation for social reasons at first, but the 
better pay and conscious lack of fitness for 
teaching will induce many. In England, of 
the women who entered factories forty per 
cent were women from nonessential employ- 
ments and twenty per cent from domestic 
service. 

But how is this accession of women to the 
supply of labor heretofore only filled by men 
to be received by the men? 

We have had the question of female labor 
in the deliberations of the National War Labor 
Board. The rule adopted by the Board, and 
approved by the President, was that women 
engaged in the same work as men should receive 
the same pay. 

In considering the pay of women, we occa- 
sionally met a claim by the employers that 
women’s pay should be less than that of men be- 
cause’*they had to prepare separate rest houses 
and conveniences for them; and that it was nec- 
essary to have matrons to look after the girls, 
to protect them against too great familiarity on 
the part of the men and to exact a discipline 
from them in securing such protection. This, 
however, was ordinarily not insisted on as a 
reason for less pay. 

There were employers who flouted our prin- 
ciple of equal pay for women for equal work. 
They said if they could get women to do the 
same work as men at a less price, they had a 
right to employ them and they proposed to do 
so. Of course, such employers were within 
p+ strictly legal right in saying and doing 
this. 

But our Board, created to secure maxi- 
mum production and industrial peace, had 
agreed upon rules not squaring with exact 
legal lines, but adopted to maintain a truce 
between employers and employees during the 
war. These we asked employers and employees 
to observe from motives of patriotism; and 
generally, be it said, our rules were accepted 
and complied with. 


HERE is a zone in the relations between 

capital and labor not of strict legal right, 
but of the spirit of peace and accommodation, 
of “Live and let live.”” It may be made a No 
Man’s Land by strikes and lockouts and the 
exhibition of what is called the “economic 
power”’ of each side. 

In such controversies both sides lose wages, 
dividends and comfort; and, above all, that 
good temper and sense of equitable dealing 
which must exist if modern society serves its 
community purpose. 

It is a great error to suppose that courts are 
adequate successfully to adjust all differences 
between members of the community. Society 
has a higher standard for the conduct of its 
members than the courts. Its public opinion 
visits with severe penalty the mean acts of a 
member although he may remain strictly within 
his rights: 

Good men follow the rules of neighborly 
conduct, of the duty. of citizens, of gentle- 
manly behavior, of public spirit, of benevo- 
lence because they believe in them; others 
follow them because they wish to be thought 
good and because they fear the judgments of 
a moral social code. 

Now in the field of industry, also, there 
should be a code of fairness and mutual ac- 
commodation between labor and capital, in 
which the use of strikes and lockouts should be 
avoided because unnecessary. That was what 
we sought to introduce in the rules governing 
the awards of the National War Labor Board. 
Of course, we were supported in carrying them 
out by patriotic public opinion, which acted as 
a compelling force with men and employers. 
But really there is no reason why in such an 
extra-judicial forum public opinion should not 
operate upon both sides of the industrial issues 
in time of peace. 

All forward-looking employers must recog- 
nize that the group system has come to stay 
and that collective bargaining must be recog- 
nized. Organization of labor grew out of the 
dire straits in which the individual laborer 
found himself in dealing with an employer. 
Dependent on his daily wage, he was under the 
complete domination of his employer as to the 
terms of employment. Organization of him and 
his fellows into a group with a fund for periods 
of unemployment enabled him to deal with his 
employer on a level. 

Of course, organization gives power, and 
power tempts to abuse of it. Trades unions 
have defects, but their existence and the neces- 
sity for their existence must be reckoned with. 
A full recognition of them and a dealing with 
them will strengthen their sense of responsibil- 
ity and regard for their obligations. 

If employers were all fair, if they never took 
advantage of the power the possession of capi- 
tal gives them in dealing with the individual 
laborers, perhaps unions would be unneces- 
sary and would not thrive, because union dues 
are not a pleasant tax. 


Bu employers are not all fair. Many pay 
what they have to pay and no more. They 
do not look at the question from the laborer’s 
standpoint. 

The real hope of industrial peace is in a pub- 
lic opinion operating upon employers and em- 
ployees and inducing them to be fair and square 
with one another. 

The war brought about something of this. 
Why can’t the needs of society in normal peace 
times continue it? 

Why is it not fair, if woman’s work is in 
every way as valuable in its result to the 


employer, that he should pay her what he pays 
aman? Why should he take advantage of the 
fact that she can perhaps live on less than a 
man with a family, and give her less than to a 
man for the same job? To prevent such unfair- 
ness, women ought to organize. Indeed, they 
ought to associate their unions with those of 
the men engaged in the same work. If the men 
refuse to unite in this way, they will make a 
great mistake. 

Women who can work have just as sacred 
a right to earn a living in the sweat of their 
brows as men. The constitution secures it, and 
it is one of the chief elements of civil liberty. 
Leaders of organized labor made a similar mis- 
take as to negroes, which I am glad to hear 
they are now taking steps to correct. 


‘.| ‘HE National War Labor Board has had two 

cases in which the employment of women 
became an acute issue. They were both street- 
car cases. The Cleveland case I did not sit 
in and am, therefore, not familiar with facts. 
The Detroit case was a case of contract. The 
Detroit company had a contract with the 
Amalgamated Union by which it agreed to 
employ only men who were, or who would 
become, members of the union. The union 
agreed to take in every man whom the com- 
pany accepted after six months’ probation. 
The contract further provided that the com- 
pany might employ colored men or women “‘if 
the necessity arises.” 

The company had employed some 360 
women, who had been reduced in number to 
290. The men contended that the necessity no 
longer arose after the armistice, and that the 
company should not be permitted to employ 
any more, and that the places of the women 
actually employed should now be filled by men 
who were available. 

This presented an issue of fact whether the 
necessity for employing women still existed. 
If it did not, then by contract the company 
had bound itself not to employ more. But as 
to the women in the employ of the company, it 
would seem a narrow view of the contract that 
required their discharge just because men were 
available. 

The representatives of the men went farther 
and argued that the position of conductor was 
not one which a woman could properly fill. 
Indeed, they sought to introduce evidence to 
show that the putting of ‘‘conductorettes” on 
cars with motormen had created great trouble 
in the families of the motormen, whose wives 
deprecated such a continuous association of 
ten hours a day as the duties of conductorettes 
and motormen required. 

We ruled out this evidence as not germane 
to the issue, which was merely one of fact as to 
the necessity and of law as to the construction 
of the contract. 

In this case, and in the Cleveland case, as I 
am informed, there cropped out some things 
to show that in the ranks of organized labor 
there are those who resent the enlargement of 
women’s employment in work which men are 
doing. 

This is a shortsighted view. It rests on 
the claim that it will “dilute” the supply of 
jabor and so reduce wages. If women are paid 
the same wages as men, the effect of increasing 
the laborers by the women will be gradual, will 
be offset by the reduction in immigration and 
will be neutralized by the growth of the indus- 
tries of the country. 

The number of women available for me- 
chanical and factory work is limited. More- 
over, it will probably be found that in some 
occupations women are found ill adapted to the 
needs either for lack of strength and endurance 
or for some temperamental quality. We need 
not therefore look to a swamping of the labor 
market by women. 

But, whatever the effect of giving full op- 
portunity to women to earn their daily bread, 
it behooves labor unions of men not to inter- 
fere with the pursuit of this inalienable right. 
I cannot think that the leaders of organized 
labor will do such a foolish thing or allow any 
of their narrow prejudiced followers to push 
them into such a position. If they do, then the 
women who have the franchise in some states 
and seek it in others will make their political 
power felt to secure statutory machinery to 
protect them in their right to labor. 


eed have thought that the longer woman 
suffrage could be postponed the better 
prepared women would be to exercise the 
privilege and duty, and the less the voting of 
women would affect the average intelligence 
of the electorate. 

I have shared this view, and have not ob- 
served that women are denied any substantial 
property or civil rights because they cannot 
vote. Indeed, laws in nonsuffrage states are 
quite as liberal to women as are the laws in 
suffrage states. 

But if organized labor is to oppose the right 
of women to do any lawful work by which they 
seek to earn a living, then they should be given 
the ballot at once, for this presents an issue 
which they can and should win by their votes. 
The influence which trades unions would seek 
to exercise with legislatures would be promptly 
met by organized women representing a sub- 
stantial part of the electorate. There is no 
doubt of the result. 


On the whole, I think that one of the benefi- 
cent and far-reaching results of the war is 
that women are about to find themselves in 
industry. The bonds of senseless convention 
have been broken. The future means an ex- 
pansion of woman’s usefulness and an oppor- 
tunity for her greater independence, and this 
without at all interfering with the home or the 
family. 
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Else Wants 


Extraordinary Flour? 


j Made by 
Quaker Oats Compa’ 
Shisego. 


Our mills have kitchens where 
experts daily test Quaker Flour 
in fine baking. 


Our mills have laboratories 
where chemists constantly an- 
alyze the Flour. 


This superlative grade is thus 
ceaselessly maintained. 


A Million Now 


There is a Flour which won a mil- 
lion users before we told women 
about it. 


They saw the brand Quaker, and 
knew that the Flour must be an ex- 
quisite product. 


They found it so and told others. 
Wherever sold, the Flour became a 
sensation. 


Now five great mills, with a daily 
capacity of two million pounds, run 
night and day to supply the demand 
for this Flour. 


It Is Our Pride 


Quaker cereals have won supreme 
place, almost the world over, be- 
cause of their notable quality. ~ 


Quaker Flour was created to every- 
where give the crowning prestige to 
this brand. 


It is made by scientific millers in 
the latest type of model mills. 


For our standard we adopted a 
remarkable Flour—the finest these 
experts could produce. Then, to 
maintain it, we established labora- 
tories and bakeries—right in our 
mills—to watch it every hour of 
the day. 


It’s Not Costly 


We market this Flour econom- 
ically, through our cereal organiza- 
tion. Sé today Quaker Flour costs 
you no more than other high-grade 
flours. 


This is the Flour you want. It 
has won a million users, quickly and 
quietly, just by delighting them. 

See if your grocer has it. If not, 
write us, or ask him to get it. Don’t 
let other housewives get a_ better 
Flour than you. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Sudbury, Ontario 


(3003) 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Quaker Flour 


you learn how. 


cause it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


Here are samples of letters from pupils: 
“Last year I weighed 216 Ibs., this year 146, and have not gained an ounce back. I feel so young and 
strong. It is surprising how easily I did it. I feel 15 years younger.” 
“Just think! I have not had a pill or a cathartic since I began, and I used to take one every night.” 
“My weight has increased 30 lbs. 1 don’t know what indigestion is any more, and my nerves are so rested! 


I sleep like a baby.” 
If you are in Chi 


you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you how to stand 


and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when 
When you learn to daily 
build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cokds have little effect upon you. : 

Be free frem_ nagging ailments! 
should weigh! Have a good figure! 


life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In 
other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 

I KNOW it, for what I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too 
fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your 
own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


No Drugs —No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and be- 


‘Oo, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait— 


Weigh what you 
Be happy! Enjoy 


Miss Cocroft has surely been doing a valuable war work. She is a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning women as our training camps have, conditioned our men. 
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Your Hat Tells 
The Story— 


By its measure of smartness your whole 
costume is gauged. With the economical 


PSUE 


HAT 
DY 


you can quickly and easily refashion your 
last year’s straw making it bright as new. 


Vogue colors are absolutely permanent, 
waterproof and are never sticky. They 
spread smoothly—our new style brush pre- 
vents staining your fingers—leave the straw 
pliable and never crack. 


Made in fifteen favorite colors 


Renewer (colorless) 


Ask your druggist for Vogue 
Straw Hat Dye—the better kind. 
If he cannot supply you, it will be 
sent direct upon receipt of price, 
30¢, plus 10c for postage. 


13 No. Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 
Wonderful for restoring gloss torubbers. 


A New Book on Hand- 
Rubbed Effects for Furniture 


Tells how to give woodwork, floors, and 
furniture this rich and fashionable fin- 
ish. Its simple directions can be easily 
followed. It shows you how to mod- 
ernize and beautify your old-fashioned 
furniture by the use of Lucas Velvo- 
Tone Finish, the new product which 
stains, varnishes, and produces the 
hand-rubbed effect. Get this book to- 
day; itisfree. Write John Lucas & Co., 
Inc., Office 35, Philadelphia, Pa., 


VELVO-TONE FINISH 


For All Woodwork and Furniture 


Here Is a 
_ New Book 
About Sewing 


New ideas (fully illus- 
trated) for children’s 
clothes, negligees, 
aprons, lingerie, gar- 
densets, knitting-bags, 
etc., made with 


Cut on a true bias, selvages trimmed, seams 
opened and pressed, full elasticity retained. 
In white and colors. ‘“‘W & N,"’ Monarch and 
Meteor Brands. Trade-mark and portrait of 
Wm. E. Wright on every piece. 


THREE-YARD SAMPLE FREE 


Send your name and address for 3-yard sam- 


WRIGHT 


Actual Dressn 


Brown-and-White 
Gingham; Hand- 
made Buttonholes 


Here are These Young Girls at Their Dressmaking, Animated by the 


Thought That the Profits Thus Earned Will Go to War Work 


by the students in the Trenton Nor- 

mal School, as part of their work in 
the sewing course, and sold to mothers at 
very low prices, making it possible to pur- 
chase well-made dresses fashioned from 
good durable trimmings at probably a third 
of the price asked for ready-made gar- 
ments of the same grade and workmanship. 
Last year the students contributed the 
money earned to the Y. M. C. A. War 
Fund, and this year their earnings go to 
swelling the War Chest fund. 

This type of dressmaking is being done 
very successfully by these young girls in 
the grammar and high-school classes and 
presents many phases of buying, planning 
and the actual making of dresses, which 


Mg NHE dresses on this page were made 


who has been 
accustomed to 
making her chil- 
dren’s dresses 


dissatisfaction. 
Either the price 
is too high or, if 
inexpensive, the 
dress, though 
good style, is 
usually made 
from material of 
inferior quality. 
Many teach- 
ers of sewing are 
helping to solve 
this problem by 
encouraging their 
students to make 
children’s school 
dresses. An op- 
portunity is 
given to develop 
good taste and a 
knowledge of 
clothes appropri- 
ate for school. 


Blue - and - White - 
Checked Gingham 
in a Belted Dress 


N BEGINNING, the students and I 
usually decide upon the material we are 
going to use, and the time of year during 
which the dress will be worn. Many of the 
thick cotton materials make dresses warm 


clean, and now that materials are so ex- 
pensive economy cannot be over- 
looked. Many attics contain clothing which 
may be rencvated and, when possible, old 
dresses are used and remodeled. 

There is still another way to cut the 
cost—as many wise shoppers have discov- 
ered: there are some materials that are not 
in great demand’ or 
are out of style, 
which may be 
bought reasonably. 

Before we select 
our pattern we de- 
cide whether the 
dress is to have a 
high or low neck, 
short or long sleeves, 


Gises Black Dull Black gives to the student practical economic ex- etc. Of the two 
Red Lavender perience that should prove of incalculable styles—namely, the 
0 | eral weg value later on in yoke or the long 
Brown ink life. straight-line dress— 
Blue Whenawoman the latter usually 


takes less time to 
make and is a great 
favorite with chil- 
dren, especially if it 


and colors set, and 
allowance is made 
for hems, so that 
they may be let down 
the second year to 
normal-width hems 
faced. They are 
made six or seven 
inches wide and put 
in the first time by 
hand; then they are 
easy to rip and sew 
by machine when the dress is lengthened. 
If the dresses are to be placed on sale, the 
hems are basted in until sold. 
Good-quality buttons are carefully sewed 
on so that a strong thread shank is formed, 
and often barred buttonholes serve as a 
decoration. Some mothers prefer snap 
fasteners or buttons covered with a tuck. 
Trimmings are chosen that will not ma- 
terially increase the cost or shorten the 
life of the dress, but be as durable as the 
dress material. Collars and cuffs of white 
or harmonious contrasting colors; simple 
smocking; narrow hems, blanket-stitched 
in color; old-fashioned rickrack, simple 
cross-stitch design and lazy-daisy stitch 
are generally used, as they are inexpensive 


Remade From a 
Kiltie; Worn ata 
School Pageant 


naking in School 


By Edna Backster 


Blue - Cotton - Crépe 
Dress Smocked and 
French Knotted 


Buff Chambray; 


Quaint Frock of Yel- to has pockets. 
Boston Color & Chemical Co. | low Muslin With ready-made there White Co ar an 
Sole Manufacturers Colored Embroid: LL wash mate- CuffsandMoiré Sash 
° | ery tain amount of rials are shrunk, 


makers of Navy Blue With enough for winter school wear if made with and easily applied and made, and not be- Flowered Voile Top; 
White Made This high necks and long sleeves; and they are yond the scope of young and inexperienced Plain-Color Skirt, 
" uC Fe | > Interesting Frock cheaper than woolens and easier to keep sewers. Collar and Cuffs 


FOLD TAPE 


White -Toweling Col- 
lar and Cuffs Trim 
This Blue Chambray 


Flowered and Plain 
Dimity; Handmade 
Buttonholes 


ple (white only) and copy of our new book 
shown above. Address Dept. F-1. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co., Mfrs. 
315 Church Street New York 


Laying On the Pattern is a Part of Sewing That Must be Carefully Worked 
Out to Avoid Wastage and to Cut From the Shortest Possible Length 


J 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | \ La |\ \ 
ob) [/ ( \ 
\ 

WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


ce 


‘ 


“The intimate article dress 
known the corset which 
the majority women wear 
but know very little about” 


known medical authority, Alice L. 

Cutler, M. D., describes the most 
important garment in the wardrobe of 
women. 


[: THIS pertinent way the well- 


But women, generally, do know more 

about corsets today than they did before 

The War; they are beginning to realize 

those proven fundamentals of correct 

corsetry always known and appreciated 

by every wearer of a correctly fitted 

Gossard Corset. It was sufficiently 

proved in the War that only by the. 
hygienically correct support of those 

muscles which protect the vital organs 
are women capable of sustained effort 

in any line of endeavor. Thousands of 

women were broken in health before 

this demonstrated truth was fully ap- 

preciated and corsets declared a war 

essential, 


The important part that Gossard Cor- 
sets were privileged to play in sustaining 
America’s splendid woman ‘power will 
always be the brightest achievement in 
the long succession of triumphs that 
have marked the development of the 
original front-lacing corset to its unques- 
tioned leadership in modern corsetry. 


Every Gossard Corset is hygienically 
correct. If properly fitted to the figure 
for which it was designed, and carefully 
adjusted each time it is worn, it will 
mould that figure to the ideal propor- 
tions of its type. It will give a priceless 
all-day comfort. It will safeguard the 
wearer against those bodily ailments 
that are often the result of improper 
corsetry. It will render a wearing serv- 
ice that alone is worth the price paid for 
the garment. 


Made in the United States 
and Canada 


Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Fi Ideal Figure Ideal Average Ideal Figure 
Tall Slender Short Slender Tall Short Heavy Figure Largs 
aist 


Alice L. Cutler, M. D. 


Buy your corset carefully. To quote 
Dr. Cutler again, ‘“‘ No one wants to be 
ill, and when women realize that the 
constant wearing of an ill-fitting corset 
helps to keep our hospitals open they will 
insist on being properly fitted to corsets 
instead of buying them hit or miss.” 


Gossard Corsets are easy to buy because 
of the exact science with which they are 
designed for the needs of the various 
figure types. Their proper purchase 
merely means that thoughtful care you 
generally give to matters of importance. 


Adjusting a Gossard is simplicity itself ; 
it is so simple as to offer no excuse for 
neglecting that daily adjustment by 
which alone the full benefits and service 
of the corset may be realized. 


Never hurry in putting on your corset. 
That elusive charm called ‘style’ is 
nothing but correct body poise induced 
by a correctly fitted corset. You may 
be sure that the woman you admired 
today has taken the time to carefully 
adjust her Gossard. 


Every Gossard Corset represents complete 
corset economy regardless of its price. 


No woman is so poor she cannot afford 
a Gossard Corset. No woman is so 
rich she cannot afford to practice true 
corset economy. 


The more you know about correct cor- 
setry the more you will appreciate the 
superiority of Gossards from the stand- 
point of comfort, hygiene, style and 
wearing service. 


The H.W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


TORONTO CHICAGO NEWYORK BUENOS AIRES 


Worn with Health and Comfort by 


Women the. World Over 


Ideal Figure 


Lerge Above 
Waist 


Ideal Figure 


Ideal Figure 
Curved Back Short Waisted 
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Vinegars 


MALT, CIDER AND WHITE 


It is perhaps not too much to say that the reputation of many 
of the famous 57 Varieties rests upon the delicate flavor and 
exquisite aroma of Heinz Vinegars. 
The 57 Varieties demand the best, both as to quality and 
flavor. So Heinz Vinegars are Heinz made with no thought 
but to have them the best that can possibly be produced. And 
Heinz Vinegars are made in sufficient quantities to permit their 
sale bottled and sealed under the Heinz 
label to those housewives who also 


appreciate the importance of flavor in 


a salad, a sauce or a relish. 
WANTEED PY 
HOCOMPLY 


ONE OF THE 


ESTD 1869 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 


57 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
td HEINZ USA 


MAKERS 
my Pal OF 


THE NAME HEINZ 

on a label—whether it is Vinegar, 
Ketchup, Baked Beans, or any other 
of the foods and condiments in the 
57 Varieties—means so many things 
it is pleasant to know. It means 
Heinz care in the selection of the 
rhoicest materials, the spotless clean- 
liness of Heinz kitchens, the Heinz 
skill in cookery. It means “good to 
vat,” in every sense of the word. —— 


In bottles 
Filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


Pints, quarts and half-gallons 
4/1] Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


Complete Meals That 
You Can Bake in the Oven 


N 


_ By Edith M. Barber 


OW many of 
us have given 
thought to the 

utilization of the full 
capacity of our 
ovens? Have you 
put your oven on a 
piecework schedule? 
Do you make your 
oven do two, three or 
even four things at 
a time? Have you 
found out that you 
can cook a whole 
meal in the oven al- 
most as easily as you 
can cook one dish for 
that meal and with 
little more fuel than 
you would use for 
one dish? 

There are a num- 
ber of dinner combi- 
nations that can be baked at the same time by 
utilizing both shelves of the oven. It is sur- 
prising how many of these things are improved 
in flavor by this method of cooking, which has 
more than the one advantage of being a fuel 
saving. Prunes soaked for twelve hours and 
baked in enough cold water to cover are an 
example of the superior quality of oven cookery. 
Slow cooking develops their natural sweetness 
and no sugar is needed. Enough for several 
breakfasts can be cooked while potatoes are 
baking for dinner or luncheon. 

The order of preparation of two of the din- 
ners given below will show how with a little 
thought all the dishes may be cooked to be 
ready when needed. 


Dinner Menus for Oven Meals 


Roast Duck 
Braised Apples Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Corn Pudding 
Chocolate Soufflé 

IGHT both burners of the oven ten minutes 
before the duck is ready. Place the duck 
on the lower shelf, and after it is well browned 
turn out one burner and turn down the other. 
Of course the length of time for cooking de- 

pends on the size of the duck. 

Allow forty minutes to bake the corn pud- 
ding and the chocolate soufflé, which need a 
moderate oven and which may ,be set in a 
dripping pan of water and baked together on 
the upper shelf if there is not room beside the 
roasting pan. Twenty minutes before the duck 
will be done arrange’ parboiled sweet potatoes 
and sliced apples around it in the roasting 
pan; baste once or twice while browning and 
serve around the fowl. 


American Chop Suey 
Muffins Watercress Salad 
Gingerbread With Whipped Cream 
IGHT one oven burner ten minutes before 
putting in the gingerbread, which needs 
a moderate oven and should bake thirty min- 
utes. When the cake has baked fifteen minutes 
the oven will be the right heat for the muffins, 
which need a*hotter oven. 
When the cake is out of the oven turn on the 
other burner to brown the muffins, and place 
the chop suey on the upper shelf to brown. 


Meat Loaf 
Baked White Potatoes Scalloped Cabbage 
Lettuce Salad 
Cottage Pudding With Strawberry Sauce 


Roast Lamb 
Browned Potatoes 
Celery Salad 
Apple Tapioca 


Braised Veal With Gravy 
Biscuits Stuffed Potatoes 
Scalloped Onions 
Apple Pie 


Baked Pork and Beans 
Brown Bread Deviled Tomatoes 
Chicory With French Dressing 
Baked Caramel Custard 


Beef Birds 
Imperial Sweet Potatoes Braised Celery 
Cabbage-and-Beet Salad 
Prune Pudding 


Baked Ham 
Scalloped Potatoes Spinach Loaf 
Lettuce With Chili-Sauce Dressing 
Date Pudding 


Luncheon Menus for Oven Meals 


Macaroni With Cheese 
Corn Muffins Tea 
Baked Apples 


Scalloped Salmon 
Biscuits Tea 
Vegetable Salad 
Hot-Water Gingerbread 


Baked Squash 


Toasted Cheese 
Baked Potatoes Toasted Muffins 


Tea 
Baked Prunes 
Stuffed Cabbage With Tomato Sauce 
Bran Muffins Tea 
Raspberry Jam 
Scalloped Eggs 
Johnnycake Tea 
Rhubarb Brown Betty 


Baked Omelet With Spanish Sauce 
Cheese Biscuits Tea 
Baked Chocolate Pudding 


Recipes for 
Oven Cooking 


Stuffed Cabbage 
i 6 Cabbage Leaves 
| 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Fat 
{ 1 Chopped Onion 
1 Cupful of Ground 
N : Left-Over Meat 
114 Cupfuls of Bread 
\ Crumbs 
Teaspoonful of. 
Thyme or Sage 
: 1 Teaspoonful of 
Salt 


Pepper 
Water 
ELT the fat; add 
the chopped 
onion, and cook until 
light brown. Mix the 
crumbs, seasoning 
and meat, and add 
them to the fat and onions. Mix well, and add 
enough water to hold the mixture together. 
Fill each cabbage leaf with some’ of the mix- 
ture. Roll, and fasten with a toothpick. Place 
in a well-greased baking dish; add a quarter 
of a cupful of water, cover, and bake for half 
an hour in a moderate oven. Serve with 
tomato sauce. 


Cheese Biscuits 
2 Cupfuls of Flour ¥% to 1 Cupful of Milk 
4 Teaspoonfuls of or Water 
Baking Powder ¥% Cupful of Grated 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Cheese 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat Paprika 
X and sift together the dry ingredients, 
and rub or cut in the fat. Add liquid 
enough to make a dough stiff enough to roll 
out. Rolla quarter of an inch thick; sprinkle 
with cheese and paprika; roll like a jelly cake, 
and cut into one-inch pieces. Place close to- 


gether in well-greased pans and bake for ten to 
twelve minutes in a hot oven. 


Rhubarb Brown Betty 


2 Bunches of Rhubarb 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


1 Cupful of Sugar Butter or Substi- 


3 Cupfuls of Bread tute 
Crumbs ¥% Teaspoonful of 
Cinnamon 


(> the rhubarb into one-inch pieces; two 
bunches cut into pieces will make about a 
quart. Cover with boiling water and allow it 
to stand for about five minutes; then drain. 
Melt the fat, mix with the crumbs, and ar- 
range the crumbs in alternate layers with the 
rhubarb, sugar and cinnamon in a greased bak- 
ing dish. Cover, and bake in a moderate oven 
until the fruit is soft. Remove the cover, and 
brown. This may be served either hot or cold. 


Scalloped Cabbage 


1 Small Head of 14 Cupful of Grated 
Cabbage heese 
144 Cupfuls of White Paprika 
Sauce 
HRED the cabbage, and cook in boiling 
salted water for about fifteen minutes. 
Drain, add to the white sauce, and place in a 
greased baking dish. Sprinkle with cheese and 
paprika and bake until the cheese melts. 


Imperial Sweet Potatoes 


2 Pounds of Sweet 1 Tablespoonful of 
Potatoes Butter 
¥% Cupful of Dark Corn 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Sirup 
ARE the raw sweet potatoes and cut into 
small pieces. Place in a greased baking 
dish; add the corn sirup and salt, dot with the 
butter and bake in a moderate oven for about 
an hour and a half, or until soft and brown. 
Half a cupful of brown sugar and a quarter of 
a cupful of water may be used instead of the 
sirup. 


Braised Celery 


UT the outside stalks of celery into three- 

inch pieces. Half an hour before the roast 
is done place the celery around it in the roast- 
ing pan, baste once or twice and, when tender, 
remove with the roast and serve around it. 


Toasted Cheese 
1% Pound of Cheese 4 Teaspoonful of 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Paprika 
1 Teaspoonful of 1 Egg 
Mustard 3% Cupful of Milk 


— the cheese to pieces with a fork and 
place it in a deep pie pan or a shallow baking 
dish. Mix the seasonings and sprinkle them 
over the cheese. Break the egg over this; add 
the milk, and mix all together with the fork. 
Bake in a moderate oven until set and slightly 


browned. 
American Chop Suey 


3 Medium-Size 
Potatoes, Diced 
\% Cupful of Rice 2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
2 Chopped Onions Pepper 


OIL the rice for ten minutes; add the 

diced potatoes, and cook until the potatoes 
are soft. Cook the onion in the fat until light 
brown; add the meat and cook until brown. 
Drain the rice and potatoes, and mix with the 
meat; add the tomatoes, and pour the mixture 
into a baking dish. Bake in a hot oven until 
browned. Left-over cooked meat may be used. 


¥% Pound of Chopped 
Beef 


“ 
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The One-Car Garage ~ 


By Carey Edmunds 
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The Garage Above Belongs 
to a Stucco-Finish House of 
Simple Design. The Win- 
dow Treatment of the Ga- 
rage Duplicates That of the 


House 


An Interesting Design for 
the Small Garage With a 
Room Upstairs. It is of 
Stucco Finish, But Could be 
Duplicated in Any Building 
Material 


Every Garage Should, 
First of All, Agree 
Architecturally With 
the House to Which 
it Belongs and, as it is 
Usually Situated in 
the Region of the 
Garden, it Should 
Become a Part of it. 
The Garage Above is 
at the Rear of a Rus- 
tic Bungalow 


For the Brick-and-Stucco House This is an Especially Attractive Design for a Garage 


—and made with Cocoa 


Thousands are using that 
‘*chocolaty’” COCOA for 
cakes and candies as well 
as for drinking, because 


it’s so Pure. 


the COCOA with that 
“Chocolaty " Taste 


OU can test this extra purity 
of Runkel’s very simply—and 
at your own table: 


At the bottom of any cup of cocoa—in- 
cluding Runkel’s—you’ll find that some 
of the cocoa has settled. Now— if thte cocoa 
is pure, like Runkel’s, the natural “‘settling’’ 
is absolutely pure cocoa—and nothing elsc. 
But if it is cheap and ordinary cocoa, the 
bottom of the cup will show a heavy 
“‘sediment’”’ ; and that sediment is so dark 
and thick because it contains not only the 
naturally settled cocoa, but also shells and 
kernels of the cocoa-beans ground up into 
the cocoa powder. 


There’s no such sediment in a cup of 
Runkel’s. It’s a// cocoa. And for that 
very reason Runkel’s goes further — and 
gets that ‘“chocolaty’’ taste. And because 
it has that “‘chocolaty’’ taste, you can save 
yourself all the bother and fuss of grating 
and melting expensive chocolate—and you 
can make the finest tasting cakes, candies 
and desserts with Runkel’ s. 


Runkel’s Fudge 


1 cup white sugar 

1 cup brown sugar 

cup milk 

cap cocoa 

I teaspoon butter 

10 drops vanilla extract 


Put sugar, cocoa, milk and 
butter into saucepan and cook 
until the mixture hardens when 
dropped into cold water, add 
flavoringand pourintobuttered 
pans. When cool, cut into 
squares. Acupof chopped nuts 
may be added if desired. 


The recipe for this delicious 
Runkel cocoa pie you will find 
in the war-time supplement of 
our dainty recipe book. It is 
free—write for it to 


Runkel Brothers, Inc. 
New York 
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Plan Pretty Windows 
with the Kirsch Style Book 


T pictures attractive windows for every room in 
the house. Describes the material and style rod 
used. Suggests color scheme for the whole room. 
Any curtains look their best on Kirsch Flat Rods. 


The FLAT SHAPE adds sagless strength—also acts as a 
natural stiffening to hold the headings erect—gives a 
neat seam and means perfect hanging curtains. 


Kirsch Flat Rods FIT ANY WINDOW and siahie any 
draping effect easy to retain. Finished in velvet brass, 
white or oxidized copper. Stay like new for years and 
are a permanent fixture. 


Write \ Kirsch-Kraft Novelty Curtains 


for your are ready-to-hang curtains of excellent 
quality—cut by the thread and painstak- 
ingly made. Look for the Kirsch label. 


WRITE for the Kirsch Ask Your Dealer 
Style Book Today to show you Kirsch Flat 


C in Rods. Th 
It’s a book you ought 


: sold in extension style— 
to get, even if you adjustable to fit all win- 
aren’t planning to buy 


dows—or cut to length to 
new rods or draperies 


fit your windows. Both styles 
right now. Worth read- supplied in single, double or 
ing and keeping. 


triple rods. Better than solid 
brass round rods, yet cost less. 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


11 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 


for every 
Room 


Remember to ask fo 


FLAT 


CURTAIN RODS 


Health Insurance 
Rubens Infant Shirt is a health 


insurance policy from the baby’s 
first day on earth until its sixth 
year. Double protection where “< geass 
needed. Slips on and off like #4 ~~ 
acoat—is adjustable to per- 
fect fit and to the baby’s 

growth. Comes in 
all materials, at mod- 
erate prices. ane) 


Manufactured only by 


Rubens & Marble, Inc. 
20 No. Market St. 
Chicago 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


If Your Jelly Shelf Runs Low 


By Edith M. Barber 


OWARD the end of winter the 
Pia) shelves on which we proudly 
|} stored our canned fruit and 
i] homemade jellies last autumn 
|| begin to show signs of bareness, 
|| and this is a good time to try 
making some of the winter mar- 

cakes! malades to eke out our supply 
of sweets. There are many combinations of 
winter fruits, such as cranberries, apples and 
hard pears, and of the dried fruits as well, 
which will supply enough variety to take our 
household through until spring. 

In most of the following recipes corn sirup 
has been used, but if sugar is plentiful it may 
be substituted. In that case use a little less 
sugar than the amount of sirup called for in the 
recipe. Sometimes a small amount of water 
may be needed to supply enough liquid. 


Spiced-Apple Marmalade 


2 Quarts of Apple Pulp 
4 Inches of Stick 
Cinnamon 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
hole Cloves 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
2 Cupfuls of Dark 
Corn Sirup - 
1% Cupful of Vinegar 


UT the apples into pieces; cook with 

enough water to cover until soft, and press 
through a coarse strainer. The pulp left from 
jelly making may be used. Add the sugar and 
sirup, tie the spices in a piece of cheesecloth 
and cook with the fruit for half an hour. 
Remove the spices; add half a cupful of vine- 
gar, and cook for ten minutes more. Pour into 
sterilized glasses and seal. 


Nut-and-Peach Conserve 
2 Pounds of Dried 2% Cupfuls of Light 
Peaches Corn Sirup 
1 Pound of Figs ¥% Pound of Blanched 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt Almonds 


RIND or chop the peaches and soak over- 

night in just enough water to cover. Add 

the figs, sirup and salt, and cook until the 

mixture thickens. Add the nuts; boil for five 

minutes, pour into sterilized glasses and seal. 
The almonds may be omitted. 


Ginger-Pear Conserve 


4 Pounds of Winter 2 Lemons 
Pears 4 Cupfuls of Light 
Y{ Pound of Green Corn Sirup 
Ginger 1 Cupful of Sugar 


ARE and chop the pears; chop the ginger 
and the lemon; add the sirup and the sugar, 
and cook until the mixture thickens—about 
forty-five minutes. Pour into sterilized glasses 


and seal. 
Cranberry Marmalade 
2 Pounds of Winter 2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
Pears 2 Cupfuls of Light 


1 Quart of Cranberries Corn Sirup 


ARE and chop the pears; add the cran- 

berries, with just enough water to cover, 
and cook until soft. Add the sugar and the 
sirup, and cook until thick. Pour into sterilized 
glasses and seal. 


Prune-Raisin Jam 


3 Pounds of Prunes 3 Cupfuls of Dark 


3 Pounds of Sultana Corn Sirup 
Raisins 3 Oranges 
3 Cupfuls of Sugar 4% Pound of Chopped 
Walnuts 


OAK and cook the prunes until soft; remove 
the stones and pour two cupfuls of water 
over them and let stand for one hour. Pour off 
this liquid, and add to it the water in which the 
prunes were cooked, the prunes, raisins, sugar, 
sirup, orange pulp, orange rind cut fine, and the 
nuts. Cook for twenty-five minutes; pour into 
sterilized glasses and seal. 


Pineapple-Peach Marmalade 
1 Pound of Dried 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Peaches 1% Cupfuls of Sugar 
1 Pint Can of Grated 1% Cupfuls of Light 
Pineapple Corn Sirup 


RIND or chop the peaches and soak over- 

night in just enough water to cover. Add 

the pineapple, sugar and sirup. Cook until it 

thickens—for about half an hour. Pour into 
sterilized glasses and seal. 


Apricot-Prune Conserve 


2 Cupfuls of Dark 
Corn Sirup 

2 Inches of Stick 
Cinnamon 


2 Pounds of Prunes 
1 Pound of Dried 
Apricots 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


OAK the prunes and apricots in just enough 
water to cover. Take out the prune pits 
and grind or chop both fruits. Add the salt, 
sirup and cinnamon to the pulp, and the water 
in which the fruit was soaked. Cook until the 
mixture thickens—for about half an hour. 
Pour into sterilized glasses and seal. 


Oriental Marmalade 
1 Cupful of Prunes % Cupful of Raisins 
1 Cupful of Dried % Lemon 
Apricots 2 Orange 
4 Cupful of Figs 1 Cupful of Dark 
% Cupful of Dates Corn Sirup 


OAK the prunes and the apricots; remove 

the stones from the prunes and chop or 
grind both fruits. Cut the figs and dates into 
small pieces and chop the lemon and the 
orange. 

Mix all the fruit together; add just enough 
water to cover, and soak for twenty-four 
hours. Add the sirup, and cook for forty min- 
utes. Pour into sterilized glasses and seal. 

This is particularly good with meat, as it is 
not very sweet. 


Cherry Conserve 


2 Pounds of Dried 
Cherries 
1 Pound of Raisins 
14% Cupfuls of Dark 
Corn Sirup 


3 Inches of Stick 
Cinnamon 
of 


Clov 
Cupful ‘of Vinegar 


OAK the cherries in just enough water to 

cover, for twenty-four hours, cook until 
soft, and remove the stones. Add the sirup, 
and the spices tied in cheesecloth, and cook 
until the mixture thickens. Add the raisins 
and vinegar, and boil for five minutes. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and seal. 


Apricot Marmalade 
2 Pounds of Dried 3 Cupfuls of Light 
Apricots Corn Sirup 


of Salt 


Juice a Rind of One 
1 Pound of Dates 


Orange 


HOP or grind the apricots and soak over- 

night in just enough water to cover. Cut 
the orange fine, and add, with the sirup and 
salt, to the soaked apricots. Cook until the 
mixture thickens; stone and cut the dates into 
quarters; add them, and boil for five minutes. 
Pour into sterilized glasses and seal. 


Grapefruit Conserve 


1% Pounds of Carrots 14 Cupfuls of Sugar 
1 Grapefruit 14% Cupfuls of Light 
1 Lemon Corn Sirup 


OOK the carrots until soft; chop or grind 

with the grapefruit and the lemon. Add 
the sugar and the sirup, and cook until the 
fruit rind is clear and the mixture thickens. 
Pour into sterilized glasses and seal. 


Raisin Jam 
1 Quart of Cranberries 1% Cupfuls of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Boiling 1 Cupful of Light 


Water Corn Sirup 
1 Pound of Raisins 


OOK the cranberries with the water until 

soft; add the sirup, sugar and raisins. 
Cook until the mixture thickens—for about 
fifteen minutes. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and seal. This makes a delicious pie filling as 
well as jam. 


Carrot Marmalade 


4 Pounds of Carrots 12 Lemons 
4 Pounds of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Pints of Water 


ASH and grate the carrots and rinds of 

the lemons, and squeeze out the lemon 
juice. Add the salt and water, and let stand 
for twenty-four hours. Then boil for two 
hours; add the sugar, and boil until it jellies, 
usually one hour and a half. 


Orange Jelly 


AKE eight bitter oranges, two lemons and 

one sweet orange. Put all the fruit into a 
preserving pan, whole, and cover with cold 
water; then just bring the water to the boil- 
ing point, and pour off at once. 

Wipe the fruit gently, cut off any small 
blemishes, and cut each orange up roughly into 
six or eight pieces. Return the sliced fruit to 
the preserving pan with three quarts or three 
quarts and a half of cold water. Boil briskly, 
and mash constantly for half an hour; then 
pour into a scalded fine hair sieve, and rub the 
pulp through with a wooden spoon. Measure, 
and allow one pound of sugar to each pint of 
liquid, and boil until it “‘foams,”’ or jellies when 
tested on a plate. Pour into small, warm jars. 

The fruit in the sieve may be boiled up again 
with another quart and a half of water, and a 
second small supply of jelly will be thus ob- 
tained. 

It will be seen that this is not what might 
be called an orthodox recipe for “‘jelly,”” which 
should be allowed to drip through a cloth with- 
out pressure being used; but in this recipe 
one keeps the real taste of the fruit by using 
comparatively little water and by boiling only 
for a short time; and “‘once made it is always 
made.” 
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Why Many of Us Feel Tired 


And Fail to Do What We Could Do 


By H. Addington Bruce 


Editor of the ‘Mind and Health”’ Series of Medical Handbooks 


ing. For years she had been 
|] fighting ill health of a vague 
S3)/ sort. Never really ill, she was 
4] never really well. She felt dull 
|] and stupid most of the time. 
Doctor after doctor had been 
MAP| consulted in vain efforts to gain 
normality of body and mind. They had dosed 
her liberally with medicine, but to no purpose. 
Equally useless were the patent nostrums with 
which she liberally dosed herself. It seemed as 


HE was thin, sallow, tired look- - 


though she were doomed to plod miserably | 


through life. 

Then, from a friend, she learned that a new 
physician had settled in the small Western city 
where she made her home. She was told that he 
was ‘‘different” from other doctors, and she 
was urged to consult him. Although skeptical, 
she complied. In a weary, listless way she re- 


cited to him her various symptoms, let him ~ 


examine her,’ and waited for him to write the 
expected prescription. But it appeared that 
he had a number of questions to ask. 


E WISHED to know in particular about 
her early history, her daily habits and her 
occupation. When told that she was a clerk in 
a large store, he inquired the name of the store. 
“Ah, yes,” said he, when this question was 
answered. “I know that store. It is one of 
the worst ventilated in town. I’ll warrant that 
when your day’s work is done you are too 
tired to walk home and have to use a street car.” 


“That is right,” his patient replied. ‘ Also, I 


am so tired in the morning that I cannot walk 
to my work. You see,’’ she added bitterly, “I 
sleep very badly.” 

“And in a badly ventilated room?” 

‘“Why,”’ said she, hesitating, ‘the window is 
usually open a little.” 

“Openalittle!” the doctorechoed. ‘Madam, 


do you want me to tell you frankly what I be- . 


lieve is the matter with you? You are suffering 
merely because you live stupidly, and you have 
been living stupidly for years. Your malady is 
a kind of starvation. Youareair hungry. More 
strictly, you are oxygen hungry. You get a cer- 
tain kind of air, itis true. But it is bad air, not 
good air. 

“Change your place of business. If you can- 
not do that, at all events flood your sleeping 
room with fresh air every night. Then you will 


feel like walking to work in the morning, not ~ 


riding in a closed, crowded street car. At noon 
get out in the open as soon as you have eaten 
your luncheon. Stay outdoors until it is time 
to return to work. Walk home in the evening. 
That will give your bedy and your brain the 


oxygen you ought to have. You will no longer . 


feel run down. Your mind will work better. 
You will begin to think that life is, after all, 
worth living.” 

In our American cities; towns and villages 
there are literally thousands of men and 
women suffering much as this poor woman 
suffered, and with equal ignorance of the true 
cause of their persistent feelings of physical 
and mental weariness. They are not people 
afflicted with disease in the ordinary meaning 
of the term. But neither are they well people. 
Above all, they are people whose efficiency is 
far below what it ought to be. 

Because they deny their brains the nutri- 
ment of abundant oxygen, their brains do not 
function as they should. This means that they 
cannot think as they should, cannot pay atten- 
tion, cannot remember as they should. So they 
remain hopelessly chained in positions of infe- 
riority. If anything occurs to put unexpected 
responsibility on them, if they are forced by 
circumstances to depart for a time from the 
routine of their lives and to work extra hard, 
they are liable to fall victims to what is popu- 
larly known as nervous exhaustion. Then they 
are cited as examples of the evil effects of over- 
work. In reality they are examples of the evil 
effects of underventilation. 


HERE came to me, one winter day, a stu- 

dent in Harvard University. He was a 
country youth, poor but ambitious. He had 
worked hard to save enough to get him into col- 
lege, there to fit himself for a professional career. 
But now, when hardly six months at Harvard, 
he saw his bright hopes fading. Something had 
happened to him. He had hitherto been ac- 
counted uncommonly able. Yet it seemed im- 
possible for him to keep up with his college 
work. Night after night, sometimes until one 
or two o’clock in the morning, he slaved over 
his books, but dullness still claimed him. So 
he came to me as to one who, by the aid of 
hypnotism or some other mysterious process, 
would restore his vanished mental power. 

I did not give him the psychological treat- 
ment that he evidently expected. All that I 
did, after listening to his story and cross- 
examining him a little, was to advise him to 
secure a month’s leave of absence, forget his 
studies and spend a month in the country, 
keeping outdoors all day long. I assured him 
that if he would do this and, on his re- 
turn, would day and night lead a fresh-air life, 


he would get through his work without any 
trouble. The result justified my assurance. 

City dwellers, particularly apartment dwell- 
ers, are much like country folks in regard to 
freshair. Both by day and by night too many 
of them act as if they dreaded to let fresh air 
into their homes. To be sure in most cities, 
and certainly in notoriously smoky cities, they 
have some excuse for keeping their windows 
shut during the day. 

But at night they can make amends. At 
night the activities of the city have lessened; 
there is not the’same production and circula- 
tion of smoke and dust through the air. Win- 
dows well open should then be the rule, except 
in stormy or zero weather. 


We do we actually find? Take a walk 
through the residence streets of any large 
city and observe for yourself. Here and there 
you will see houses whose occupants manifestly 
appreciate the hygienic value of fresh air. But 
only here and there. Windows scarcely open, 
or open not at all, are the rule. 

The fact that many people seemingly do 
“well enough,” even when continuously ex- 
posed to extremely bad air conditions, is not an 
argument against insisting on an abundance of 
fresh air. 

It simply means that certain persons— 
mostly the descendants of a long line of city 
dwellers—are more than usually resistive to 
the evil effects of an insufficiency of good 
air. And even they benefit greatly—especially 
in point of mental health—when air conditions 
are impreved for them. 

The time will come when the authorities of 
every American city will bestir themselves to 
give their people as good outdoor air as they 
possibly can. But in the meanwhile it must al- 
ways be remembered that the outdoor air of the 
smokiest of cities is richer in oxygen than the 
closed indoor air of dwellings, stores, factories, 
office buildings, churches, theaters and other 
structures where city dwellers pass much of 
their time. 

Keep these buildings well ventilated, ar- 
range matters so that those in them will always 
have available an ample supply of incoming 
outdoor air, and noteworthy gains in health 
and efficiency will be the result. This is not 
theory; it is demonstrated fact. 

Of recent years many employers have in- 
stalled in their establishments good ventilating 
systems to take the place of poor ones, or to 
provide ventilation where virtually none was 
provided before. Some of these employers 
have taken the trouble to study the effects of 
their innovations, and have always found that 
the changes were profitable to them as well as 
beneficial to the employees for whose sake they 
were made. I have space for only one or two 
illustrative instances: 


N ONE skirt factory it was found that, after a 

good heatingand ventilating system had been 
installed, there was both a decrease in the daily 
ill-health absences among the employees and 
an increase in individual productiveness. The 
employees worked faster and better, yet at the 
end they were less tired than they had been 
before the factory was properly ventilated. 

In one rush period, it was noticed, five hun- 
dred employees turned out more work than six 
hundred had averaged for similar periods in 
the days of inadequate ventilation. Similarly 
in a printing establishment in New York. Good 
ventilation decreased the daily absences of em- 
ployces because of sickness, and increased their 
méntal efficiency to such an extent that type 
was set far faster and with far fewer errors 
than had formerly been the case. 

But it is in the results obtained by that 
most interesting educational experiment, the 
open-air school, that perhaps the most im- 
pressive evidence is forthcoming as to the de- 
velopmental influence exercised on the brain 
by making provision for an abundant supply 
of fresh air. 

It is about ten years since the first open-air 
school in the United States was started at 
Providence, Rhode Island. Since then the 
open-air school and the open-window class 
have become conspicuous features of the Amer- 
ican public-school system. In Chicago there 
are more than twenty open-air schools. In 
New York, besides open-air schools, there are 
some two hundred and fifty open-window 
classes. 

Boston and many other cities make similar 
provision for children physically below par, 
the primary purpose being to utilize the up- 
building power of fresh air for their bodily 
welfare. This purpose has been attained and, 
in addition, it has been discovered that the 
children transferred to open-air schools or 
open-window classes get along much better 
with their school work than they did when 
taught in the ordinary closed classrooms. 

Of about five hundred children in the open- 
air schools of Chicago during the school year 
1913-1914, fewer than one hundred and thirty 
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Means $3 Saved 
If Served in Place of Meat Foods 


A good way to figure what Quaker Oats saves you 
save the empty packages. :; 


measure of food value. 


ten times the cost. m 
saving of $3. 


Here is what some foods cost at this writing per 
calories of energy: 


Each Empty Package 


The 32-cent package supplies 6,221 calories—the energy 
In meats, eggs, fish, etc., the same calory value will average ’ 


So each package used to displace such foods means a 


Princes 


is to 


1,000 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 


complete food. 
builder and a vim-food it has an age-old fame. 


Average up your food cost by serving Quaker Oat 
breakfast. 
lessens the cost of living. 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Get Quaker Oats because of 
the wondrous flavor. They are 
flaked from queen grains only— 
just the big, plump, luscious 
oats. 


bushel. 


costs you so little, you should 
sure to get it. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


Ten people can breakfast on Quaker Oats at the cost of 
one egg or meat breakfast, supplying the same calory value. 


And they breakfast vastly better. The oat is almost a 
It comes close to the ideal food. As a body- 


It starts the day with a premier food, and it 


Quaker Oats 


We get but ten pounds from a 


When this superlative oat food 


s for 


make 


— 
—— 
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carefully selected to 
value. No imported per 


cleanser and healer. 


GRAN 


The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 
* THE BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. Gentlemen :— L. H. Je 
Please send me sample cake of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap containing genuine pine tar. 
Name_ 
Address 


Straightforward Quality 
and Genuine Pine Tar | 


ACH ingredient of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap 1s 
ive the utmost cleaning 
fae or artificial coloring 
is used, as these elements are useless as cleansers. 
Nature has given Grandpa’s Wonder Soap its color 

and odor in the form of genuine pine tar—a perfect 


All excess moisture is removed from Grandpa’s Wonder 
Soap by a special process which gives long lasting qualities. 
The perfect blending of rich pine tar and coconut oil pro- 
duces an instant abundant lather. 

This lather given by genuine pine tar and coconut oil cleans 
naturally and cannot possibly injure the skin. That is why 
women whose hands are roughened and stained by housework | 
have found the regular use of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap so 
helpful in keeping them white and soft. 


Buy a cake today or send coupon for free sample. 


Wonder Soap. 


D P A’ 


6 Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
e hg sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New PATRIOTIC Vaudeville Sketches, 
for War-Time Ben- PLAY. Monologues, Enter- 
efits. Recitations, tainments, Dialogs, 
Tableaux, Drills, Jokes, Make-up Goods. Large catalog 
free. T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 


The correct underwaist 


Romping, jumping boys and girls like the knit- 
waist that “t restrain, bind or grip them. 
Millions of mothers for three generations have 
shown a marked preference for the 


The original knit waist— not woven —the 
elastic knit fabric “gives."” Tapes correctly 
placed to support weight of outer-garments 

i om . Sizes | to 13 years. 


Ask your dealer to also show you the 
Nazareth Waist Union Suit. 
Always look for the Nazareth trademark in 
red. At dry goods stores everywhere. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
NAZARETH WAIST CO., Dept. 2 


349 Broadway, New York 
Mill at Nazareth, Pa. 


Porcelain food Tray 
@SafetyStrap 4 
Flaring 


Removable 


Thousands of 
American mothers 
have realized that su- 
preme sense of baby- 
security afforded by the ownership of a 


NORTHWESTERN 
Safety First High Chair 
Its pure white one-piece removable porcelain 
tray insures an absolutely sanitary receptacle for 
baby’s food. No cracks or hard-to-get-at corners. 
Just a hot cloth keeps it sweet and clean. Safety 
strap keeps baby securely seated. Can't climb 
out. And danger of accidental tipping is effec- 
tively eliminated by the wide flaring legs. 
Many Styles to Suit 
Wide choice in styles, mission or period pat- 
terns, wood or fibre. If your dealer won't supply 
you, we will. Our folder No. 60, illustrating many 
styles of children’s chairs, mailed free. 


NORTHWESTERN MFG.CO., £st.1866. FortAtkinson, Wis. 


Tt introduce the new Bonnie-B Imported Human Hair Nets, we will send 
y 


ou one of these 15c hair nets for only 5c. With your 

Net you will receive “‘Artistic French Coiffures,”” a valuable booklet which 
you how to dress your hair in the newest mode. Write today! 

THE J3orn3 COMPANY, Inc., 222 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Also Importers of the famous Veil 


Bonnie-B Hair 
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had averaged a grade a year before being taken 
out of the regular rooms. That is to say, judged 
by the customary school standards, the great 
majority of these children were backward pu- 
pils. But, taught in the open-air schools, nearly 
four hundred did a full grade’s work in the 
school year, some making one grade and a half, 
some two grades, and one child three grades. 

As to those who failed to do a grade’s work, 
there were doubtless some who were incurably 
dull, owing to brain defect. But remediable 
physical handicaps or teaching that did not 
quite meet individual needs would account for 
the continued retardation of the majority of 
these seeming dullards. And possibly—nay, 
probably—there were present, in some cases, 
conditions making it out of the question for the 
child to get full benefit from the open air be- 
cause he did not breathe properly. This is a 
point I wish to emphasize. 

To profit as one should from the dynamic, 
energizing power of fresh air, it is not enough 
to make it a point to live hygienically so far as 
concerns ventilation, open-air exercise, and so 
on. Care must be taken to see that the lungs 
get their oxygen in the proper way. 

Many people do not do this. Instead of 
breathing deeply and slowly, they are shallow 
and rapid breathers. Others err by breathing 
through the mouth instead of through the nose. 
This is true of children more than of adults, for 
the reason that it is particularly in childhood 
that certain abnormal tissue growths—the so- 
called adenoids—develop in the cavity back of 
the nose, to block nasal breathing and make 
mouth breathing necessary. 


Wwe a child becomes a mouth breather 
the brain suffers in common with the 
whole body. It suffers because it depends on 
well-oxidated blood for its nutrition, and mouth 
breathing always results in insufficient oxida- 
tion. Also the child afflicted with adenoids is 
under a constant nervous strain, and is contin- 
ually wasting nervous energy. This likewise 
interferes with the proper functioning of the 
brain. Some degree of dullness is then sure to 
result, as well as a physical weakening, and 
perhaps a tendency to misbehavior. 


Remove the adenoids by a simple surgical 
operation, train the child to breathe through its 
nose, make sure that it gets a sufficiency of 
fresh air when indoors, and the chances are 
that it will impress you as much by its bright- 
ness as it has previously impressed you by its 
stupidity. In proof I quote briefly a few cases 
of actual medical observation, as reported by 
ose investigator of child life, Prof. Edgar J. 

wift: 


IRL, aged eleven. Mouth breather and consid- 

ered stupid in school. With the removal of the 
adenoids she grew six inches in about four months, 
and at the same time made unexpected progress in 
school. 

Girl, aged twelve years. Pale and sleepy look- 
ing, with mouth constantly open. Her face was so 
expressionless as to give her an almost idiotic look. 
After the adenoids had been removed she soon 
became as animated and bright as before she had 
been lethargic and dull. 

Boy, aged nine years. This boy had such a 
flat, expressionless, froglike face that his neighbors 
thought him an idiot. Previous to removal of 
adenoids he had been cross and selfish. Now he 
became gentle and kind-hearted, and his intelli- 
gence greatly increased. 

Girl, aged ten years. Dull in school. When the 
adenoids were removed and she was able to breathe 
freely through her nose, her school standing im- 
proved at once and her stupid appearance gave 
way to a vivacious, frank expression. 


Have you a child who is a mouth breather, 
dull, perhaps hard to manage? Bear these 
cases in mind. Have a talk with your doctor. 
Give your child a chance to breathe as he 
should, so that the oxygen in the air shall give 
am strength to his body, more power to his 
mind. 

And for yourself, learn to breathe aright, 
and breathe as good air all the time as you can 
contrive to get. This means: Keep your home 
well ventilated, and agitate for the abolition of 
smoke nuisances, the real cleaning of streets, 
the cleaning and proper ventilation of all places 
of public resort. 

Remember, always remember, that if you 
really want to live healthily, to live efficiently, 
you must no more stint yourself of good air 
than you would stint yourself of nourishing 
food. ‘This is fundamental. 


Is One Church Possible? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


Episcopal Church, to join in preparing for a 
world-wide Conference on Faith-and Order, 
whenever the time seems to be opportune. In 
obedience to that invitation a joint committee 
was appointed to study the whole subject. It 
was composed of distinguished representatives 
of religious thought of the episcopal and non- 
episcopal bodies in England. 

We venture to think that their report merits 
a most serious and sympathetic consideration 
at the hands of American Christians, since no 
inquiry more exhaustive or more helpful, nor 
any conducted under such favorable auspices, 
is likely to be made again in our time. The 
three principles on which this joint committee 
unanimously agrees, as necessary conditions 
of any possibility of reunion, are these: 


(1) That continuity with the historical epis- 
copate should be effectively preserved. 


(2) That in order that the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the whole Christian commu- 
nity in the government of the Church may be 
adequately recognized, the episcopate should 
reassume a constitutional form, both as re- 
gards the method of the election of a bishop, as 
by clergy and people, and the method of gov- 
ernment after election. It is perhaps necessary 
that we should call to mind that such was the 
primitive idea and practice of episcopacy, and 
it so remains in many episcopal communions 
to-day. 

(3) That acceptance of the fact of episco- 
pacy, and not any theory as to its character, 
should be all that is asked for. We think that 
this may be the more easily taken for granted 
as the acceptance of any such theory is not now 


. required of ministers of the Church of Eng- 


land. It would no doubt be necessary, before 
any arrangement for corporate reunion could 
be made, to discuss the exact functions which it 
may be agreed to recognize as belonging to the 
episcopate, but we think this can be left to 
the future. The acceptance of the fact of the 
episcopacy, on these terms, should not involve 
any Christian communion in the necessity of 
disowning its past, but should enable all to 
maintain the continuity of their witness and 
influence as-heirs and trustees of types of 
Christian thought, life and order, not only of 
value to themselves, but of value to the Church 
as awhole. Accordingly they hope and desire 
that each of these communions will bring its 
own distinctive contributions, not only to the 
common life of the Church but also to the 
methods of organization, and that all that is 
true in the experience and testimony of the 
uniting communions would be conserved to the 
Church. 


S THE overwhelming majority of the Chris- 
tian world is now practicing episcopacy, 

and has done so from apostolic times, including 
the great Latin and Greek communions with 
their many millions of people, there is clearly no 
possibility of any reunion of Christendom if 
we abandon that historical center and base 
of unity—namely, the episcopate. It may be 
said by some that the hope of any such changes 
ever taking place in the attitude and policy 
of the great Roman communion, as may 
justify any reunion with them, is very remote. 


But we should remember, for our encourage- 
ment, that fargreater revolutions have actually 
taken place in human history within the last 
few months. 

As to the attitude of the Greek or Holy 
Orthodox Church toward the question of re- 
union, we are glad to state that it has been most 
kindly and encouraging. We think it will be 
agreed by all that it behooves American Chris- 
tians to adopt no plan of unity which will cut 
off these great historical bodies from all con- 
sideration in any proposed scheme of readjust- 
ment. 


‘ie plan of reunion as worked out in Eng- 
land as referred to aboveshould be fareasier 
for us in America to accept than over there. 
In Great Britain they have all the prejudices 
and traditional animosities and suspicions of a 
state church to overcome, while here there is 
nothing of that kind to hinder us. We need not 
add that this plan does not contemplate the 
bringing over of any church to another tom- 
munion already existing, still less the surrender 
of any essential truth now held by another 
church. It simply proposes the bringing to- 
gether on a well-tried historic basis those of us 
now separated in the matter of organic union. 
Questions of form and ceremony, of prayer 
book and liturgy, of vestments and ritual, or 
their opposites, are not regarded as vital and 
may well be left to the free choice of the con- 
stituent bodies. 

This plan is so broad, comprehensive and 
statesmanlike and so in harmony with the best 
traditions of the Church’s past, when as yet it 
was undivided, that within its hospitable yet 
well-ordered provisions Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists, and others, would not only be at 
home but could feel that each one of them had 
contributed of its own to make it possible; and 
that the new Church which is surely coming will 
also be an essential part of, and in histpric con- 
tinuity with, the old Church against which we 
are promised that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. 

The results that so great an achievement will 
carry in its wake are such as to fill our hearts 
with enthusiasm and fire them with a fervent 
hope of a regenerated world. 

Such a reunited Church, if once accom- 
lished, would concern itself with all the vital, 
undamental things of human life. It would 

touch and mold human society in its every 
phase and ramification. 

Picture, if you will, in every community a 
unified group of valued leaders devoted to the 
religious, moral, social, commercial and politi- 
cal elevation of the people. See all cruel class 
distinctions with their attendant bitterness and 
strife disappear. See the conscience of Chris- 
tendom aroused to a new sense of responsibility 
for all the helpless lives now bound with un- 
remitting toil, and making the resolute demand 
that they shall have a more equitable share of 
the comforts they have helped to create. 

It will be a day of moral recovery and spirit- 
ual transformation. Why should not America 
lead in this enterprise? Is not such an aim 
worthy of the effort of every devoted Christian 
and lover of humanity? 
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Here are the New ~ 
Baby Caps and Sacques 


Baby’s Silk Sweater and Cap in 
diamond stitch. Size, 6 months to 1 
year. MATERIALS: Four balls of 

sweater silk and No. 10 steel needles. Cast 

on 81 stitches. Knit 9 ridges plain. The fol- 

lowing directions form one diamond: 1—P.1, 

k.9, p.1, k.9, p.1, k.9, across row. 2—P.1, k.1, 

Bd, D7, pd, bl, Ct 


pi, k.3, k k 3, 4 ! * 

: p.1, etc. 4—P.3, k.1, p.3, k.1, p.5, k.1, p.3, 

pS, pd, ete. pl EL pal, My! How Valspar Varnish 
7, Dl, BT, Did, Bl, Hil, 
6—P.5, k.1, p.9, k.1, p.9, k.1, p.9. 7—Same as 


5th row. 8—Same as 4th row. 9—Same as 


3d row. 10—Same as 2d row. Knit 11)4 diamonds, the b ht th t Id ] ] 

last row being p.5, k.1, p.9, k.1, p.9, etc. Add 40 stitches Yl ens a oO Ino eum 
on each side for the sleeves; continue the work for 544 
diamonds, the last row being p.1, k.9, p.1, k.9, etc. = 


nitted off 68 stitches. Bind o stitches for. the neck; 
continue across the other 68 stitches. Slip the first group EREVER you have linoleum, congoleum or oil- 
of 68 stitches to. a spare needle, and work the pattern for i ‘ ‘ 4 4 ; 
the shoulder as follows: 1—P.1, k.9, p.1, k.9, etc., ending cloth in your home, varnish it with Valspar after it 
has been on the floor from three to six months. 


You will be delighted with the result ! The Valspar will 
not only brighten it up, but will make it /ast a great deal 
longer because it will take much of the surface wear and 
absolutely prevent the penetration of moisture. 
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row with p.1, k.7. 2—P.6, k.1, p.1, 
k.1, p.7, k.1, p.1, k.1, p.7, etc., end- 
ing row with k.1, p.1. 3—K.2, p.1, 
k.5, p.1, k.3, etc., ending row with 


Valsparred linoleum can be washed with soap and warm 
water. In fact, even boiling water has no effect on Valspar. 


etc., +1, P.O, Kel, 
Hot grease can spatter or spill on Valsparred kitchen 
ending row with k.3. 6—P.2, k.1, 


af, linoleum without injuring the finish or soaking in. 
Same as 5th row. 8—Same as 4th row. 
9—Sameas 3d row. 10—Same as 2d row. 

Add 25 stitches toward the front, and work as follows: 1—K.9, 
p.2, k.1, p.1, k.1, p.7, k.1, p.1, k.1, p.7, etc., ending row with k.16. 
2—K.2, p.1, k.5, p.1, k.3, p.1, k.5, etc., ending row with p.1, k.3, 
p.1, k.10. 3—K.10, p.5, k.1, p.3, k.1, p.5, etc., ending row with 
k.1, p.3, k.1, p.3. 4—K.4, p.1, k.1, p.1, k.7, p.1, k.1, p.1, k.7, etc., 
ending row with k.16. 5—K.9, p.8, k.1, p.9, k.1, p.9, etc., ending 
row with p.1, k.5. 6—Same as 4th row. 7—Same as 3d row. 8— 
Same as 2d row. 9—Same as Ist row. 10—P.1, k.9, p.1, k.9, 


Spilled liquids, such as vinegar, ammonia and alcohol, 
wil! not harm Valspar. 


In halls and vestibules Valspar will protect linoleum 
against scuffing feet and dripping umbrellas. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


 ete., ending row with p.i,k.12. 11—Same 
as ist row. 

Work 5 diamonds, ending with row No.9. = 
Bind off 40. stitches for the sleeve. Continue = 
the pattern down the front, making 114% = 
ane from the sleeve. Knit 9 ridges = 
plain. 2 

Reverse the directions for the left side of = Ps : : 
the front, beginning at the shoulder. Valspar 1S easy to apply and it dries over night. 

Pick up 44 stitches at the bottom of the 
sleeve. Knit 9 ridges plain for the cuff. 

Make the beading around the neck as fol- 
lows: Ch.5, d.c., ch.2, d.c., ch.2, etc. Finish 
the edge with 3 sc. in each opening, making 
a picot every 5 stitches. 

The beading around cuff is made in same 
way. 


Cap. MATERIAL: One ball of silk. Cast = 
on 41 stitches. The following directionsform = | 7 And beware of this: Don’t be led into using any ordi- 


nary varnish on linoleum. You must have the washable, 
1, bel, BT, across waterproof varnish that will not turn white—Valspar! 


row. 3—K.2, p.i, k.5, p.1, k.3, p .5, p.1, k.3, continue across i 
1, p.3, k.1, p.5, k .3, k.1, p.5, continue across 
p 
k 


Try it! Give your linoleum two coats of Valspar, q 
allowing the first coat to harden at least a week before 
applying the second. 


k 
row. 5—K.4, p.i, k.1, p. .k.7, 1,k 


row. 6—P.5, k.1, p.9, k.1, p.9, k.1, p.9, continue across row. 7— f VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., N. he 


Same as Sth row. 8—-Same as 4th row. 9—Same as 3d row. 10— Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


Same as 2d row. Always end the row same as the beginning. . 
Knit 414 diamonds. Pick up 30 stitches on New York Chicago VAE TIN Toronto London 
each side, then knit 444 diamonds again. Knit Boston RIN ISHLw Amsterdam _ 
plain for 7 ridges. Bind off. ; TRADE MARK 
Pick up 96 stitches around the lower edge. ‘ 
K.28 stitches, then knit 2 together for 20 times. 
Knit 7 ridges plain. Bind off. 
Crochet the beading around the cap as follows: = 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Ch.5, d.c., ch.2, d.c., ch.2, d.c., etc. Finish with = 
3 sc. in each opening, making a picot every 5 E 


The Lovely Crocheted Lace fora baby’s dress 
yoke, made with No. 80 cotton, with its little 
matched sleeve band and girdle, has a wearable 
value beyond almost any other kind of trimming. 


Baby Cap With Gored Crown. Size 2 or 3 
years. MATERIALS: No. 4 bone needles, 2 skeins 
of floss, 1 ball of Angora. 


Dainty White Sweater for cool summer 
days. MATERIALS: Two and a half large-size 
balls of knitting yarn, No. 6 needles. 


Child’s Sleeveless Silk Sweater. Size 3 or 4 Your Name 
years. MATERIALS: One pair of No. 6 needles, Be 
2 balls of sweater silk. ; 


The Needlework Editors are sorry that space 
does not permit them to print the complete 
directions for these last three little garments, 
but, as the stitches are well known, it should not 
be difficult to copy them from the illustrations 
without any further assistance from the Needle- 
work Editors. The designs are new and sug- 
gestive for spring and summer wear. 


Special Offer: Don’t be content merely with reading about Valspar— 
Try it. 

For 25c in stamps we will send you enough Valspar to finish a small table 
or chair. Or, if you will write your dealer’s name on bottom line you 
need send us only 15c for the sample can. 


Your Address_ 


Dealer’s Name. 


Copyright 1919, Valentine & Company . 


= 
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Miss Violet Heming, starring in 
“Three Faces East” (New York's 
favorite mystery play), says, “Cor- 
ticelli Taffeta has unusual softness, 
strength and beauty. I find no 
other taffetas half as satisfactory 
for evening or street wear.” 


a How lovely 
Violet Heming chose 
_ her evening gown 


E delightful simplicity of this 

girlish model created for Miss 

, Heming by Henri Bendel threw 

all the emphasis on the material. 

Inevitably because of its soft beauty 

and lustre, Corticelli taffeta was 

chosen. The soft, pliant fabric draped 

so easily and the graceful folds were 

exactly those the lovely young star 
desired. 

For the day-time taffeta so modish 


this spring the heavy “Service” qual- 
ity of Corticelli is ideal. The quiet 
richness and lovely colorings of the 
Corticelli poplins make them also most 
desirable for the spring street frock. 
Ask to see them as well as the taf- 
*fetas at your store. If they cannot 
show you a wide variety of the newest 
Corticelli dress silks, please write us. 
Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nono- 
tuck Street, Florence, Mass. - 


CorrTIcELL! Dress SILKs 


Also makers of Corticelli Yarns, Cottons and Silk Thread 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 8 
Fascinating new models in women’s 
sweaters, slip-ons, etc. Adorable knit- 
ted and crocheted things for the children 
and babies. Every model illustrated—ex- 
plicit directions—Price 15c, by mail 18c, 
No Canadian or foreign orders accepted 


FREE BOOKLET 
Write for the interesting booklet 
showing the fascinating models that 
have been developed in Corticelli Dress 
Silks, 


If You Would Help Your Butcher 


You Would Help Yourself 


By Corinne Updegraff Wells 


yJURMURING pleasantly in re- 
sponse to a knife-edged voice 
|| that rasped over the telephone 
wire, the butcher amiably re- 
peated “Yes, ma’am,” as he 
shifted his weight to the other 
foot and manipulated pencil 
— and order pad with his free 
hand. ‘‘No, ma’am; no chicken this morning— 
sold out Saturday night.”’ His tone was apolo- 
getic. “‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ meekly. ‘‘ Yes, ma——,” 
more meekly. “I’m sorry—nobody calls for 
chicken Monday morning If I had 
known No, ma’am, I’m sorry, but you 
know I had veal every day last week.” 

The butcher winked solemnly at the big, 
good-natured driver of the packer’s wagon, 
who had just entered. ‘‘Ma’am? Yes, ma’am, 
I know you didn’t want it then. What’s that?” 
He stood with shoulders hunched protectingly 
while the uncompromising voice at the other 
end of the wire bit angrily into his ear. ‘‘I 
have everything ”? But an impatient click 
at the other end of the wire cut his conciliatory 
reply sharply in two. 

The butcher replaced the receiver and 
grinned at the newcomer. ‘ Whew!” he 
whistled. 

“T know, Jim,” the big driver chuckled 
sympathetically. “I had twenty years of it. 
‘Why haven’t you got veal?’” he mimicked 
savagely. “Oh, I’ve got them wimmen down 
fine!” he laughed. ‘Honest, Jim, I had to 
quit the retail butcher business just because 
I couldn’t stand the wimmen! After I’d lis- 
tened to them for twenty years and kept my 
mouth shut, or just said ‘yes, ma’am,’ like my 
mouth was full of honey, I’d go home nights 
shakin’ like a leaf! If you could only sass ’em 
back! Of course,” he admitted, ‘‘some has got 
sense; if it hadn’t been for the nice ones, I 
couldn’t have stood it as long as I did.” 


“TT’S hard enough to keep going without 

always being growled at,” the butcher re- 
flected bitterly. ‘‘But nothing’s ever right!” 
He switched the electric current onto the meat 
chopper and began feeding cubes of beef into 
itsinsatiate mouth. ‘‘ What gets my nerve,” he 
shouted above the whir of the machine, “is 
the way they holler about the terrible price of 
meat. Gee, don’t I know it! Don’t I have to 
buy it before I can sell it? I’m not crazy to 
charge high prices. I make more money when 
meat is cheap. Some nights, after I’ve listened 
to that talk and looked at the sour faces all 
day, I could put myself in jail!” 

“You said it!” agreed the driver vehe- 
‘mently. 

“* And when you offer them something cheap, 
they won’t look at it,” complained the butcher. 
“Take this chopped meat; it’s good odds and 
ends and I can sell it for thirty cents a pound. 
The ones who holler the loudest about high 
prices won’t touch it—because they didn’t see 
it chopped. I wonder do they think I put poi- 
son in it?” 

The driver rubbed his fat hands together 
complacently and chuckled under his breath. 
“Tf it’s cheap—it ain’t good!” 

“That’s the dope,” the butcher exulted. 
“Take lamb—my ice box is full of shoulders 
left from Saturday. Everybody wanted leg, 
because leg was high. And if I should put 
up a sign here this minute saying shoulder was 
cheap, they would sniff at it and go right on 
fussing about the high cost of living while I cut 
’em a porterhouse steak. Ain’t I right?” 

“You bet you’re right! Give ’em steaks and 
chops that they can cook quick so they can 
have plenty of time for the movies!”’ 

“T’ve got a few customers who play the 
proper system,’’ defended the butcher. “It’s 
dead easy. They just won’t buy anything days 
when everybody else wants it. They follow 
after the crowd and pick up bargains. They 
are the ones who will buy this chopped beef 
and the shoulders. They ain’t poor either— 
and they never will be.” 


- HAT I used to hate,” confessed the 

driver, grasping a convenient knife to 
cut himself a slice of bologna, “‘ was to listen to 
them words ‘tender’ and ‘juicy’ from Monday 
morning till Saturday night! That got me wild! 
‘Are you sure it’stender? Isit niceand juicy?’ 
they’d say. I used to hear them words in my 
sleep! Oh, well, it’s allin a lifetime! Whatta 
you want for to-morrow, Jim?” 

The butcher’s brow was furrowed with per- 
plexity. Despair shadowed his honest brown 
eyes. 

“T only wish I did know what I want for 
to-morrow,” he sighed. “If I buy beef the 
women want lamb. IfI stock up on lamb they 
want pork. If I get plenty of everything some 
of it spoils on me. If the women would only 
get their orders in a day ahead I could buy 
without wasting. J’ve got to think ahead— 
why can’t the customers think too?” 

“Because thinkin’ hurts ’em,” drawled the 
big driver. 

“Another thing I hate,” grumbled the 
butcher, who was having difficulty in closing 
the sluice gates of his overburdened soul, “‘is to 


have the customers come in here sarcastic-like 
and say, ‘Howisit you charge so mucha pound 
for porterhouse steak when I can get it at the 
public market for so much?’” He shrugged 
his shouldersimpotently. ‘‘They pay ten cents 
carfare to get down to the market and back— 
besides the time it takes. 

“They pay for all the bone and fat and 
trimmings and they carry it home themselves. 
But they can’t see it. I’m getting rich too fast. 
If they would carry it home from here, like they 
do from the market, I could sell it cheaper; but 
they seem to think a boy and a horse don’t cost 
nothin’, and that they’re both always hanging 
round just waitin’ for them to call up for 
something.” 


ipo ORTUNATELY, the butcher is not the 
only tradesman who gets close-ups of femi- 
nine human nature. 


“In this business you find out how lazy" 


some women are,” remarked a cynical grocer. 
“‘Maybe you won’t believe it, but one day last 
week one of those instantaneous housekeepers 
who cooks with a can opener bought a fine fresh 
pineapple, but just before dinner her little girl 
brought it back to exchange for a can of pine- 
apple because mother said it was too much 
trouble to peel it. Yeh, that’s a fact. No 
matter what’s in season, the lazy ones always 
buy canned stuff.” 

“We have our troubles, but we have our 
jokes too,’’ laughed another grocer, whose 
store is in a new suburb patronized largely by 
young married people. ‘A good share of my 
business is with brides, and believe me, there 
are brides and brides! The girl who has lived 
at home and helped about the cooking and 
marketing tries to begin as efficiently as her 
mother is finishing. She knows the grocer is 
neither a thief nor a liar, but a human being 
who will help her when she gives him a chance. 

“The other kind,” he complained, shrugging 
responsibility for her from his broad shoulders, 
‘the kind who has always gone to business, or 
the daughter of a rich man who tries to make 
you think she is starting where father left off, 
comes in here with her chin up and a glare in 
her eyes that says, as plain as day: ‘Now, Mis- 
ter Grocer, I won’t stand any nonsense! I’ll 
have you know that I’m spending my darling 
hubby’s perfectly good money and you can’t 
put anything over on me!’ 

“One like that came in the other day. She 
had a long going-to-housekeeping order. I 
tried to help her by occasionally suggesting 
something just as good, but not so expensive 
as the article she asked for. Finally, she began 
to look cold and haughty and said something 
about not accepting substitutes. After that 
I made no suggestions,” his eyes twinkled 
wickedly, ‘“‘not even when she ordered three 
pounds and a half of ground nutmeg!” 

According to many grocers, much of the 
present high cost of living is attributable to 
the custom of purchasing only sufficient food 
for one meal. This rapidly increasing custom 
of hand-to-mouth buying is a startling fact 
that may be verified by anyone who cares to 
accept the hospitality of the grocery store 
cracker barrel and watch the Great American 
Public at its favorite indoor sport of buying 
ready-to-serve meals. 

“Some folks would buy bread by the slice if 
they. could,” complained one grocer. ‘‘They 
seem to think it’s extravagant to have more 
food in the house than is actually necessary for 
the next meal. These people are poor and 
always will be poor. Some people will buy a 
can of eighteen-cent corn this week and an- 
other of the same brand next week, but no 
power on earth could make them take two for 
thirty-five cents!” 


GENTLEMAN who has managed a city 
grocery business for thirty years sums up 
his experience with a feminine clientele thus: 
“The majority of women know everything 
under heaven but their own business. Most 
of them are so busy doing this and that they 
can’t even get their grocery order in on 
time!’’. (Shades of the butcher!) “The war 
has shown us that women’s hearts are in the 
right places and that they can do anything 
they care to do. But the average woman 
doesn’t use her head until her emotions have 
been aroused. Ordering groceries isn’t spec- 
tacular. But what women are capable of dding 
under stress makes what they don’t do under 
ordinary circumstances all the more conspicu- 
ous and deplorable.” 

One woman, ordering a loaf of bread deliv- 
ered after the route has been covered, will not 
add appreciably to the grocer’s expenses. Fifty 
women will. One woman who says, “Don’t 
bother to wrap those packages; just pack them 
in my basket,” will not accomplish much more 
than to raise the grocer’s estimation of femi- 
nine adaptability. But a hundred women, 
acting upon a similar impulse, will make a ma- 
terial difference in his Accounts Payable. 

Women fail to realize that every move they 
make toward helping the butcher and grocer 
to save money is a step toward lowering the 
cost of food for themselves. 
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The Right Kind of a Porch’ 


By Joseph N. Hettel 


O-DAY no suburban house is 
a} considered complete without a 
i] i} porch, and when building par- 
ticular attention should be paid 
Pat Pat to its placing with regard to the 
E\fermPali-g| points of the compass and the 
ake view. A southern or an eastern 

exposure is to be preferred to a 
western or a northern exposure, which is hot in 
summer and somewhat colder in winter. A 
porch with a southern or an eastern exposure, 
inclosed with glass, makes an ideal sun room 
during the winter, for in this position it re- 
ceives the warm morning sun and is sheltered 
from the cold north and west winds. 

The outlook or view from the porch should 
also be considered in deciding its position. 
Having fixed on the position or location of 
the porch, the next thing to be considered is 
the size and shape. 

One cannot lay down hard-and-fast rules for 
the construction of a porch, but the style of 
the design of the house governs to a certain ex- 
tent its size and shape. Usually a small square 
porch is preferable to a long narrow one, as it 
is almost impossible to make the latter cozy. 


The materials used in the construction of the 
porch are to a certain extent determined by the 
materials used for the house. If the house is 
of brick, stone or stucco, a porch of the same 
material is sure to look well so far as material 
is concerned, and wood porch columns and 
balustrades may be combined successfully with 
other material and good results obtained; but 
the indiscriminate mixing of materials is un- 
doubtedly the greatest cause of failure to secure 
an attractive result. 


: ee size and spacing of columns or piers, 
whether round or square, are matters of 
design to be determined for every porch by the 
character of the house; but the accompanying 
diagrams have been designed to give the gen- 
eral conditions of the average house, and, if 
carefully followed, will produce pleasing results. 
There is no fixed rule for deternmiining whether 
square or round columns should be used. This 
is purely a matter of design or of personal 
taste. The proportions given on the drawings 
of the various styles of columns are the stand- 
ard proportions used for the classical orders on 
monumental work. 
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For This “A” is 1 to 14% Times “B,” and 
“C” is 1 to3 Times “D” 


For Stone or Stucco Piers, “A” is 1 to 11% 
Times “B,” and “C” 1 to 14 of “B” 


If This Type is, Used “A” Should be 
1 to 114 the Distance “B” 


PORCH 


“A” May be 3 Times “B” and the Top of 
Opening May be Curved or Square 


ee 
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Here are Two Trellis Lattice Treatments 
for Trailing Vines to be Used at Ends or 
at the Front of the Porch 


N 
IN 
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A Balustrade and Two Trellis Treatments 
for Those Who Do Not Like the Idea of 
an Entirely Open Porch 


’ Showing How to Use a Lattice Treatment 


Two Lattice Suggestions Without Balus- 


With Balustrade for an Exposed Position trade for the End of the Porch 
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under the rigorous conditions of 
war on land and sea has strik- 
ingly shown that “Wear-Ever” 
aluminum utensils will withstand the severest kind 
of usage. 


It emphasizes what so many thousands of women 
know:—that, although perhaps higher in first cost, 


99 
Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


are far cheaper in the end, because their enduring 
service makes unnecessary the constant buying of 
new utensils. 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils are not all the same. There is 
a difference. “Wear-Ever” utensils are made in one piece 
from thick, hard sheet aluminum. They cannot chip, scale 
or break—are pure and safe. 


It now is possible to resume manufacturing a complete line 
of “Wear-Ever” in quantities sufficient, we hope, to meet the 
ever-growing national demand for these sturdy, dependable 
utensils—some of which were unobtainable during the war, 
because thousands of tons of aluminum were used in making 
cooking utensils for soldiers and sailors. 


Look for the “Wear-Ever” trademark on the bottom of 


each utensil. 


Replace Utensils that wear out 
with Utensils that “‘Wear-Ever” 


WEAR-EVER 
SE The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
travemanx Dept. 12 New Kensington, Pa. 
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Let Us Change Your Ideas of 
Corn Meal 


Just Hominy 


The Quaker experts are making 
a new-grade Corn Meal, which 
means more delightful corn 
dainties. 


Makes acorn meal mush 
with distinct granulations, 


and sweet. They remove all the coarse outer 
coat of the corn. They remove 


the oily germ which grows rancid. 


They grind just the sweet, flinty | 
hominy part—the choice 60 per 
cent of the corn. 


So this Quaker Corn Meal has 
no fibre coat. And it doesn’t 
grow stale. 


Compare it with whole corn 
ground—with the old-style corn 
meal. It differs as patent flour 
differs from Graham. 


Compare the foods it makes. 
It will change all your corn food 
standards. 


Makes pancakes, muffins 
and corn bread vastly bet- 
ter than whole-corn meal. 


Quaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—I 5c Except in Far West 
Just Granulated Hominy—The Best 60% of the Corn 


Get it from your grocer in round 
sealed package with top. 


Exquisite Hominy 


The same Quaker experts make Hominy 
Grits, surprising in their quality and sweet- 
ness. They have created a new love for 
hominy in a million American homes. 


Serve as a breakfast cereal, or in fritters 
or pancakes. These sweet grits form one 


of the finest foods obtainable. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


Fancy White Hominy—1 5c Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


If Your Plant is Drooping 


HE causes of ill health 
among plants are as 
various as the causes of 
ill health among people. Per- 
haps the most potent reason 
for the “‘ill luck” that home 
gardeners complain of is try- 
ing to grow in the same place 
plants that like different climatic conditions. 

Cyclamens and heliotropes, for instance, are 
both easy plants to manage, but their tastes, 
although simple, are as radically different as 
those of Jack Sprat and his wife; the one likes 
a cool room, the other a warm one; the one 
prefers no sunshine except on short, dark win- 
ter days, the other must have all the sunshine 
it can get. If the home gardener tries to 
strike a medium, the result is unhappiness for 
both plants. 

The remedy for this evil lies not in the 
plants, but in the gardener, who will have to 
select his plants according to the conditions he 
has for them. 

Another way to avoid invalidism, in the 
window garden is to be content to grow only 
a few kinds of plants and to begin with the 
easiest ones. If you have never been able to 
make a plant grow, then, for a sunny window, 
try a geranium and the Epiphyllum cactus; 
for a north window the Boston fern or an 
aspidistra. 

If your plants are evidently ill and un- 
happy, first look for insects; the chances are 
that you will be fairly sure of finding some. 


Plant Lice are Common 


LL house plants are likely to be visited by 
aphides, or plant lice, which attack them 
as naturally as their relatives attack the barn- 
yard fowls and as fleas afflict a dog. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of keeping one’s collec- 
tion clear of them. The florists’ method of 
dealing with the aphis is fumigation with to- 
bacco. This is not always practical or tolerable 
in the house, for the smoke must be pretty 
dense, and the rule seems to be that the worse 
the tobacco the more effective it is. 

If you have an isolated room or a detached 
little tool house, however, fumigation may be 
done. Arrange a shelf—a board across barrels 
will do—in the middle of the room about three 
feet from the floor. Put all your plants on this 
shelf, even if you think they are quite free from 
aphides. Take an iron pot, put a few live 
coals in it; on them put tobacco leaves and 
stems, or cheap ground tobacco, having first 
dampened it, then make your exit and shut the 
door tight, leaving the aphides to their fate. 

If smoking out is impracticable, aphides can 
be routed by dipping the plants in tobacco tea. 
Hold the plant by the pot, dip it head down- 
ward in the infusion—it should be about the 
color of ordinary tea—and hold it there for 
five minutes. 

Roses, carnations and salvias are peculiarly 
liable to be afflicted by the red spider—espe- 
cially the roses. Therefore if the.leaves of any 
of these begin to yellow and fall, look carefully 
on the under side of a yellow leaf for specks 
like grains of cayenne pepper and for the tiny 
webs that advertise the presence of the enemy. 
Then act at once, for the red spider is not to 
be trifled with. Give the plants a half-minute 
bath in hot water—120 degrees Fahrenheit— 
and repeat the treatment every half hour until 
the plants have been dipped in the hot water 
three or four times. 

The presence of the red spider means that 
your plants have not had enough water on the 
foliage. Shower them daily, especially on the 
under side of the leaves. 


Scale, Earthworms and Gas 


HE palm, English ivy, camellia, oleander, 

orange, rubber tree and other smooth- 
leaf plants are apt to be visited by scale. 
When any of these begins to have a sickly 
appearance and the leaves begin to yellow and 
drop, then look for the infinitesimal dots which 
sometimes will have covered branches and 
stems completely before you notice them. 

For scale, dissolve two ounces of fir-tree-oil 
soap in boiling water; add water until you 
have two gallons of the liquid; when it begins 
to cool, take a stiff brush and scrub the 
branches thoroughly. Repeat this washing 


_ daily for two or three days. If you haven’t 


the fir-tree-oil soap and can’t get it easily, 
use plain white laundry soap and water as ad- 
vised for the bath; this will often be effective. 

The mealy bug, which lurks in crevices and 
corners so it cannot very well be reached with 
a brush, can be routed by spraying thoroughly 
with the soapsuds as prepared for the scale. 

When strong barnyard manure has been 
used in the potting soil a tiny white worm, 
which feeds on the fine roots of the plant, will 
sometimes make its appearance. The way to 
kill this enemy is to soak the plants with 
limewater. Take a piece of perfectly fresh 
lime the size of a man’s fist, put it in a pail of 
water and, when dissolved, water the plants 
with the clear water until the soil is soaked 
with it. 

When a water-loving plant, like an azalea, 
has been neglected for a few days, and the 
flowers grow suddenly faded and limp—this 
is likely to happen if such a plant is given to 


By Frances Duncan 


someone who knows nothing of 
its care—fill a bathtub with 
water which has had the chill 
taken off, set the plant in it, 
letting the water come over its 
head, and let it stay there for 
an hour. The chances are it 
will revive completely. 

When a plant seems to stop growing, the 
buds, instead of opening, show color and then 
dwindle and die, the young leaves don’t come 
out and you think the plant has been chilled, 
the chances are that it is suffering from the 
presence of illuminating gas. For this the 
only treatment is to put it in‘a room where gas 
is not used and to give it fresh air. 


How to Have Success With Bulbs 


HEN bulbs don’t grow, the fault is pretty 

sure to be with the gardener. Dutch 
bulbs are rarely troubled with diseases. In- 
sects usually let them alone; therefore, when 
they don’t prosper the cause is to be looked 
for elsewhere. 

Nine out of ten of the failures with bulbs 
are because the gardener does not respect the 
plant’s period of growth. Cape bulbs—ixias, 
sparaxis, freesias, and .the like — need a cool 
temperature, but not darkness. On the other 
hand, hyacinths, tulips, narcissuses, daffodils, 
crocuses—all must have time, in a cool, dark 
place, to make their roots. 

If the bulb pans are put directly in the 
light, the flowers will be small, stunted or else 
“go blind”—that is, refuse to bloom at all. 
Eight weeks is none too much time for all 
Dutch bulbs, except Roman hyacinths, which 
root in four weeks, and Paper White nar- 
cissuses, which can root in two weeks. 

If the bulb starts to flower before it is 
fairly above the soil, this is because the pot 
has had too much heat and sunlight. Put the 
pot in a light, cool room and put over it a paper 
cone, its top six inches above the tops of the 
stalks; this will make the light draw up the 
flower stalks. 

When the stems of hyacinths seem weak and 
bend with the weight of the flower, they may 
need staking. Heavy double hyacinths need 
this; or, if the stems seem stout enough, there 
may be defects in the bulbs, in which case the 
only thing to do is to remember next year to 
get your bulbs from a different place. 

If in making a pit for your bulbs you neg- 
lected to put a layer of ashes in the bottom, 
earthworms may get at the pots. If this is so, 
dig up all your bulb pans and soak them thor- 
oughly with limewater. 

Don’t set pots of bulbs on the floor of a 
cellar if it is of concrete. The concrete will 
absorb the moisture and the bulbs will suffer. 


Lots of Water and Fresh Air Needed 


LANTS, it should be remembered, breathe 

through their leaves. When grown outdoors 
they are used to being refreshed by the dews of 
heaven; indoors, dust and a murderously dry 
atmosphere are their portion. Therefore, if 
you would keep your plants in health and 
prosperity, the daily shower bath is one of the 
best habits you cgn possibly establish. 

Take a small brass syringe—which is about 
the most useful of gardening tools—and make 
it a rule to spray the plants either morning 
or evening. With the syringe you can send the 
water on the under side of the leaves, where it 
is most needed. When plants are kept thor- 
oughly clean insects are apt to let them alone. 

Once a week give the plants a bath in soap 
and water. This is the way to prepare the 
bath: Take a quarter of a pound of white 
laundry soap, cut it into thin pieces and place 
them in a kettle on the stove, covered with a 
little water. When the soap has become dis- 
solved, add five gallons of water. If the plants 
are not too heavy they can be dipped in this, 
head first, the pots being held in the hands. If 
they have grown too large for this treatment, 
they may be syringed with the soapy water. 

When sweeping or dusting is being done, 
throw a thin light cloth—cheesecloth or some- 
thing of the kind—over your plants to keep 
them from being choked. 

Give your plants all the fresh air you can. 
They should always have air in the warm 
middle of the day. If it is too cold to have the 
window open in the room the plants are in, 
open it in the next room and leave the doors 
open. 

Watering is one of those apparently simple 
details of home gardening which is much more 
of an art than it looks. First, find out whether 
your plants have individual preferences—some 
may like much water, some very little; it is a 
mistake to treat them all alike. 

In general, plants should not be watered 
unless they need it, and then they should be 
soaked; give water until it runs out at the 
bottom of the pot, let the water stand in the 
saucer for about half an hour, for the roots may 
take up a little more, then pour off what re- 
mains. If the pots are left standing in water 
the roots are likely to become diseased. 

Florists rap with the knuckles on the out- 
side of a pot to see if a plant is thirsty; if the 
sound is dull the earth within is moist; but if 
the rap is sharp and clear, then the soil within 
is pretty sure to be dry. 
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Superstitions of Nations 
Generations ago,in Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Bluebird: was. woven into folklore as 
significant of Happiness. 
Immortalized by Maeterlinck the Blue 
bind, is. uniwersaiiy accepred asa symbol. 
of GOOD LUCK. 
Ang now once apain the Bhiébird—Hap- 
piness—spreads jts wings over the reborn” |: 
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Toilet Waters 


Youth of the 


As Spring, 3 is the staat of. flowers, 
pact is youth of the skin. 


“A Perfect Toilet Soap | 


Wee. ‘purity, and rare 
cleansing’, properties protect’ 
the skin against the witids 
Winter that paper into Spring. , 


An fragrant toilet 
requisite for 


Coniplexian, Bath and: Hair 


‘Couldn't Better if a Dollar a Cake" 


“ALLEN B. 


pan-Toy 


As. soft’ and sweet as 
full- 


Weisley’ $ 


as, early, -wild- 
flowers theft line the 
woods#. trails. 
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OW, when family health and food conservation are more 


important than ever before, Mr. C. H. Leonard 


has pro- 


duced his masterpiece that bears his name—The Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerator, with new, exclusive features (patented). 


In 36 years he has built more 


than 1,000,000 refrigerators and 


builds one-sixth of all the refrigerators sold annually. 


LEONARD 


Cleanadie 


Refrigerator 


is the only one manufactured with one 


entirely around the door frame—has rounded inside front corners. 


piece snowy-white porcelain extending 


Rear 


Icing Doors if you wish. It can be washed clean as a china dish, because it is 


Food Conservation 
A refrigerator is a vital necessity for practicin 
food thrift. It guards the family’s health an 
saves fond, footsteps, work, worry and money. 


Talk it over with your husband. 


one piece—no cracks or crevices or 
sunken floors to hinder cleaning; no 
odor can taint or spoil the food. 


Leonard patent Trigger Lock draws 
the door to an air-tight joint. Ten 
walls of insulation assure saving f 
and ice. Long life guaranteed by 
patented, non-leaking device. 


Buy From Leonard Dealers Only 
Leonard Cleanable Porcelain-Lined 


Refrigerators are not expensive and 
we make refrigerators to suit every 
purse. Don’t accept a refrigerator 
without Leonard features. 


Send for the Catalog 
See the Leonard—write for nearest 
dealer’s name. Ask us to send illus- 
trated Leonard Catalog and Mr. 
Leonard's book “Care of Refrig- 


erators.’ 


GRAND RAPIDS 
REFRIGERATOR CoO. 

102 Clyde Park Avenue wit, 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN Clean China 


n 


“Home-Making, as a Profession 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 


Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
Am. 


chool of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th 8t., Chicago, Ti. 


DDIN 100 Engraved Announcements $6, in- 


cluding envelopes. Each additional 

25, 65¢c. Postpaid. 50 Engraved Visiting Cards $1.25. 
Commencement Invitations. Write for samples. 

ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Either pinillustrated made with any 3 letters 
and 2 gures, Enameled Red-White-Blue. 
Silver plate 20c ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
silver 35c ea., $3.50 doz. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
701 Bastian Bldg., 


Rochester, N.Y. “* % 


PIN | 
CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG LS 


urora- 
Vice-Versa Hair Waver 


HOSE lovely soft waves you envy 

may be yours in half an hour with 
“Aurora” Hair Wavers.. Your hair will be 
so easy to arrange and will showsuch pretty 
new lights when it’s “Aurora” Waved. 
Leave the wavers on while you dress, rest, 
read, or work—in a short time you have a 
soft, loose, becoming wave. For a closer 
and more lasting wave leave them on for 
several hours or overnight. 
“Aurora” Wavers require noheat.Try them 
today and discover the real beauty of 
your hair. Two colors—Shell and Amber. 


Send for a sample card of 3 for 25c, or 
buy them at your nearest notion counter 


160-L Fifth Ave., N. Y.— 


FACE POWDER 


The climate of Britain’s Isles makes care of 


the skin imperative. The complexion de- 
mands a powder that soothes, softens and 
beautifies, like Freeman's. 50 cents (double 
quantity) at all toilet counters, or 4 cents for 
miniature box. 
The Freeman 
Perfume Co. 


Dept. 53, 


\ Cincinnati, O. 


in 


"THE safety pin 

4 ) that’s abso- 
Fy lutely safe. Cov- 
; ered spring and a 
sure-grip shield. 
Rustproof protection for 
baby and his clothes. 


Por sale at all good stores. Nickel, black 
and gold plated. 10c a card. 


SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS., 1200 B’way, N. Y. 


The Child and the Woman 


A Child’s Right and a Woman’s Duty 
As Presented by Two Authorities 


What a Child Has a Right To 
By Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D. D. 


TTARVATION of the heart in 
the education of children ex- 
&4i| plains why so many men of 
exceptional talent make miser- 
able failures of their lives. 
|| Nature dowered them for godly 
work, gave them minds capable 
| not only of keeping themselves 
also of adyancing the good of 
others; but, unprotected by a God-fearing soul, 
they listened to the tempter and easily fell. A 
thousand ills of modern society could have been 
prevented had parents only appreciated that 
no education of children is worthy of the name 
from which God is eliminated; that no train- 
ing is worthy of the time and money expended 
upon it, in which the head is not spiritualized 
by the heart as well as the heart intellectual- 


ized by the head. 


Our divorce courts would not have been half 
so busy, nor our penal institutions half so full, 
nor the feelings between the upper and lower 
classes half so bitter, nor the injustices in so- 
ciety half so many, had the lives of children 
been hallowed from earliest infancy. There is 
but one true ignorance, and that is moral ig- 
norance. Society rests upon conscience and 
not upon science; and there can be no lasting 
regard for honesty, for purity, for justice, there 
can be no renunciation, no mastery over the 
lower appetites without a heart disciplined by 
religious instruction, without a soul awed by 
a vivid sense of the omnipresence and omnis- 
cience of God. 


ORE and more it is being recognized that 

the child has rights which parents must re- 
spect, that its heart, uponentering life, is a book, 
the writing of which God has begun, and which 
is left to the parents to finish, if it is to be worth 
the reading. Almost the first questions the 
child asks are concerning God. Its earliest 
problems are where God is, and what He is. 
Few stories are as fascinating to it as Bible 
stories; its reverence for Scriptures is almost 
instinctive. Religion is as much the child’s 
atmosphere as the air it breathes. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that child nature is nearest to per- 
fection, and therefore it is the best training 
ground. So to allow this best of training time 
to pass unused, to defer having a child in- 
structed in religion to a time when the child 
shall be capable to decide for itself what kind 
of religion it wants, may relieve parents of a 
responsibility, but at the cost of an irreparable 
deprivation to the child. 

Two reasons are generally assigned by par- 
ents for not giving religious training to their 
children: The first reason is that the children 
are so heavily taxed with secular studies that 
they have no time left for religious training. 
Their second reason is that religion is made to 
stand for a mass of doctrines and dogmas and 
impossible beliefs, three-fourths of which have 
to be flung aside as rubbish when the child 
reaches intellectual maturity. 


S TO the first reason, if things have come to 
such a pass that religious education must 
be cut out of a child’s curriculum of studies be- 
cause of too many secular studies, then the 
sooner we cut down their number the better 
will it be for us. Society can get along far bet- 
ter without some of the secular studies than 
without religious education. 

Were it in my power I would give as large a 
place to religious as to secular studies in the 
child’s curriculum. And I would set aside one 
or two mornings or afternoons during the week 
for religious instruction within the respective 
denominational schools, and make attendance 
as obligatory as that upon the secular studies. 
That course would do away with loading all 
religious work upon the overcrowded Sunday, 
and with creating within a child that attends 
Sabbath school an aversion against religious 
instruction by reason of its being deprived of 
several hours of its weekly vacation. 

As for the second reason, that of making 
religion to stand for theology, that objection 
cannot be corrected too soon. In the right 
kind of religious school the child is taught to 
conceive of God as the Creator and Giver of all, 
the loving Father Who is supremely good, and 
Who, knowing all things, knows when we are 
good and when we are bad. It is made to see 
and hear and feel God in the love and care be- 
stowed upon it by parents’ hearts and hands, 
in the sun that warms it, in the earth that 
nourishes it, in the flowers and trees and birds 
that fill field and forest with fragrance and 
melody. It is made to understand the duties 
it owes to itself and others, and to know and 
feel that in being kind to others it is kinder yet 
to itself, in wronging others it inflicts greater 
wrong upon itself. Such religious teaching will, 
before long, be regarded as too valuable for the 
well-being and well-doing of society to be left 
to the option of parents. Society itself will 
assume the responsibility of giving it to the 
child. 


Are Women Playing the Game? 
By Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis 


ERTAINLY; many women play 
})| the game fairly. Hosts of them 
{| are giving society good value. 
Thousands of homes there are 
| where women’s self-denial and 
| industry are as much a part of 
| the household life as eating and 

|} drinking. But it does not fol- 
low that, because some women play the game 
fairly, all women return to society the equiv- 
alent of what they receive. 

Multitudes of women are now fulfilling every 
social obligation in the family and in the com- 
munity, but all the same it is necessary to build 
a barrier against the influence of women who 
are not doing their share, who do not play the 
game fairly. 

No woman who remains in the home has 
any excuse for being idle. Every woman who 
is in health—and most women who are not 
can achieve good health—should at least carry 
her own weight. Through her prime she should 
do much more. In health and strength she 
should adopt the oriental custom of “laying 
up merit.” This can be done by productive 
labor, or by the needed prevention of waste 
and extravagance—matters most subject to 
control by women. 


HE larger part of women’s work in the home 

has been made easy by innumerable inven- 
tions. Women have been provided with con- 
veniences and labor-saving devices, and have 
learned to look upon luxuries as comforts and 
comforts as necessities. This condition has re- 
sulted in considerable leisure among a large 
classof women. There has probably never been 
a period when the average woman could make 
so many voluntary engagements that have little 
to do with the real business of living. 

For instance, hundreds of clubs in our large 
cities have an average attendance of from 
twenty to a hundred or more members who 
meet at least once a month for eight months in 
the year. The time involved in attendance 
upon each session is from three to six hours, 
and many women belong to several clubs—all 
of which demonstrates the abundance of leisure 
of American women in cities. One could hardly 
imagine the husbands of these women taking 
the same amount of time out of the heart of the 
business day.. And comparatively few club 
members do more than listen. Most of the real 
work is done by a few leaders—intelligent, 
earnest workers—who put work which is 
worth while into every sphere of life which 
they touch: home, church and society. The 
majority are merely audience. 


OMEONE said long ago that there were 

two classes of women—those who made 
business a pleasure and those who made pleas- 
ure a business. It is the latter class whom we 
are now considering. These women are a dis- 
tinct injury to the women who are trying to do 
work which is worth while, and who not only 
need «their codperation, but are staggering 
under the load which the others should have 
helped to bear. If women have leisure from 
home duties, they are the very ones who 
should give their services in much-needed work 
of all kinds. 

In their own circles they are working injury. 
Just because they make themselves attractive 
and are guilty of no outbreaking sin they are a 
temptation to the younger women, the young 
wives and the girls just out of school and col- 
lege. The “smart”? woman who indulges in the 
pleasant little recreations, harmless enough if 
used in their proper way as recreations after 
fatigue from work or care, becomes the ideal. 
She who is dressed in the latest fashion and is 
“up” on the latest novel and play is, uncon- 
sciously, an enemy of the mother who is trying 
to teach her daughter the true values in life; 
of the young bride who wishes to make herself 
and her home attractive to her husband, and 
sees how to doit only by following the example 
of waste of time and money. 

Yet the fine art of economy, now being pain- 
fully learned in America, is really true refine- 
ment, the close adaptation of means to ends. 
The finest machinery is the most delicate and 
can do infinitely more and better than the big, 
unwieldy structure. And so it is in the art of 
living: the conserving of means, of supplies, 
the provision against waste, the careful hus- 
banding of resources—time, money and 
strength—are just as productive of desirable 
results as the finished product of the delicate 
machinery. 

The whole reason for a woman’s being free 
from the obligation of self-support is that she 
may make a home and rear a family. Failing 
this, there are always our country’s great needs 
to be met. No woman has the right to be idle 
or to make pleasure her business. She is one of 
the constituent parts of home, church and 
state, and on her lies a share of their responsi- 
bilities and duties as well as their privileges 
and pleasures. 
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Just an Ordinary Husband 


What He Looked for in His Wife 


wa) WAS well acquainted with 
Catherine and studied her quite 
seriously for a year before I 
proposed marriage to her. And 
then I studied her more seri- 
ously for another year before I 
married her. It was in our 
agreement. 

Nor was ita one-sided pact. It was to be a 
matter of mutual analysis. Each was to make 
mental chartings and soundings of the other. 
If at the end of a year either of us had decided 
that for any reason our chances for perfect 
happiness were left in doubt, no matter what 
temporary pain it might cause for either of us 
the engagement was to end. 

At the end of that year we met for the ex- 
change of our verdicts. The next day we were 
married. Years have since passed. Never for a 
moment has either of us regretted our mating. 
We have found happiness, and the love be- 
tween us has grown deeper and stronger and 
more abiding day by day. 

I never have asked Catherine what tests she 
subjected me to before our marriage, nor has 
she ever asked me by what system of checking- 
off I charted her. But here is what I looked for, 
and it may interest girls whom I have heard 
ask so many times: ‘What does a man look 
for in a wife?” 

First I made sure that I loved her and that 
she loved me, that our feeling wasn’t mere lik- 
ing or fascination or physical attraction. For I 
knew that its endurance would depend upon 
its depth. Then I probed; dissected and tested 
thoroughly and painstakingly. Remember, I 
wanted to be sure, sure of everything. I was 
bound that no mistake should be made, for her 
sake as well as my own. 


IRST I wondered if she would stand the 
strain which my means of earning a living 
would put upon her. I am a newspaperman, a 
job which knows neither hours nor certainty of 
continuation. A reporter’s assignment is liable 
to carry him anywhere at any time, night or 


‘day; and each assignment is liable to be his 


last—from that paper. He must continually 
be “making good,” and to do this nothing 
must come between him and duty. Home is his 
only when it happens to be—between times, as 
it were. He can make no social engagements 
and be reasonably certain that he can keep 
them. He cannot even be sure of getting home 
to his dinner. 

Catherine had been brought up with a house- 
ful of brothers and sisters and hardly knew 
what it was to be left alone. And she lived in a 
friendly, small-city neighborhood where neigh- 
bors are neighbors. I was to ask her to live 
among strangers, who most likely would remain 
strangers, in New York. 

I talked with her. I painted the dark side of 
the shield faithfully, in all the somber colorings 
that belonged there. The compensations, piti- 


fully few as they were, I left her to imagine for 


herself. I could at least give her mental prepa- 
ration. All the while I made mental notes of 
her replies to my word pictures and questions. 

“Tt is your work,” she would say, ‘‘and you 
must do it. It may not always be so unpleas- 
ant. You may not always have to be a reporter. 
What do the wives of doctors and of traveling 
salesmen do? They can find happiness, and I 
ought to be able to find more. And if I love you 
I must be enough interested in your work to 
help you put into it the very best that isin you. 
Marriage isn’t all taking—it is part giving.” 

And that is all. Never so much as a hint 
that she might suffer in the helping! 


ND Catherine has lived up to her talk. 
Every inch she lived up to it! And her 
prediction came true. To-day my work is much 
more pleasant. I have graduated from the long 
and fever-heated vigils of daily newspaper re- 
porting. But for two years Catherine had to 
go through the mill, and she did it without 
complaint. 

By inclination and habit I am'a domestic 
creature. Most ‘ordinary’? husbands are, and 
that is all I am—just an ordinary husband. 
Had Catherine the same domestic inclinations? 
I wanted to knowif she had the home-making 
instinct. I wanted to know if she had a sense 
of order, if she knew the value of a dollar, and 
if she could cook. 


Those questions largely covered the ground 
laid out in my first division. They dealt with 
an unknown quantity, for Catherine, the 
youngest child in the family, never had any 
household cares. But I drew my conclusions 
from a complication of “little things.” 

For instance, I noticed that in contemplating 
the possibility of our marriage her mind seemed 
chiefly to dwell upon the home she would have. 
The things she wanted in it she would speak 
of. If we passed an art shop she would point 
to a picture in the window and say: “That 
would be a good one for our living room,” or 
“T’d like that print framed for the library— 
if we can have one.”’ And it was the same 
with odd pieces of furniture that we would see. 
And she was not a “gadabout.” She was 
popular among her girl friends, but I noticed 
she entertained most of them in her own home. 


ai | Bene she clothed herself out of her allow- 

ance. It wasn’t a large allowance. Many 
girls earn more working in stores. But she al- 
ways appeared neat and trim. Nor would she 
let me spend any of my money foolishly if she 
was with me. ‘Save it for things you need,” 
she would say; or, ‘Don’t spend it now—you 
know, some day—if we get married—we shall 
need a lot of money; maybe that very dollar 
that you want to throw away now.” 

I had little difficulty in finding answers for 
all questions but one. Catherine could make 
delicious fudge and cream walnuts and butter- 
scotch, but I knew she never had tried her 
hand at manufacturing anything more sub- 
stantial than sandwiches or Welsh rabbit. 

One day Catherine’s wise mother introduced 
her daughter to the kitchen. Her mother wasa 
rare cook, one of the “natural-born” kind. I 
suppose I never shall know how many roasts 
were burned and how many cakes fell in the 
process of education, but well do I remember 
the day of Catherine’s graduation. I was there 
for a week-end. When we sat down to dinner 
Catherine’s face, which I had not so much as 
seen all morning, bore a flushed but trium- 
phant look. “I got this dinner all by myself,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I hope that fact won’t spoil your 
appetite.” 

It didn’t. Ever afterward her mother’s cu- 
linary prowess held second place in my estima- 
tion. 

The other questions I asked myself concerned 
themselves with whether Catherine was tem- 
peramentally the kind of woman I could live 
with, day in and day out, through storm and 
sunshine, come what may, and keep in love 
with. 

“Knowing myself fairly well, I also knew 

that to be happy with me my wife must be 
even-tempered, optimistically inclined and 
have the peculiar philosophy which would bear 
with me patiently in my moods; a woman who 
would rather lead than drive, who was big 
enough not to nag, who was wise enough to 
know when’ to combat and when not to, and 
who not only could feel sympathy, but also 
knew when and how to give it. 


EMEMBER, please, if this seems one-sided 

in the reading, that Catherine was subject- 

ing me to just as rigid and selfish a test. Inever 

knew what black marks she laid against me in 

the moments when I deliberately showed her 

my worst side in the endeavor to probe deep 

into her own nature. But she passed every test 

with flying colors. Passed them, I know, far 

better than I passed those to which she sub- 
jected me. 

One thing more: Nearly every husband 
worthy the name looks forward to the day 
when his little family circle shall have added 
to it the final point of the happy domestic tri- 
angle. Did she seem to be one with this desire? 

I need only point to the evenings when, sit- 
ting by the reading lamp, a book on my knees, 
I have looked across at the big willow rocker 
where Catherine has sat, her busy needle fash- 
ioning those mysterious bits of garments which 
all bear the one inscription: ‘For baby.” A 
new expression was on her face, somehow softer 
and sweeter than ever before. And I have 
never ceased to marvel at the gently breaking 
smile which has come and gone, or at the new 
depth of love which I have read in her eyes 
when she has lifted her head to meet my eyes 
at such times. 


Stoking Our Bodies 


keeps his engine up to the mark—what he 

does and when he does it—and then will go 
and do likewise with yourself, you'll be a fitter 
man or woman. For all of us are engineers, in 
sole charge and responsible for the engines as- 
signed us by God—our bodies. The engine’s 
function is to generate heat and transform it 
into energy. 

That is precisely the function of the body. 
It generates heat that is transformed into en- 
ergy. The coal which is put into an engine is 
burned—that is, it unites with the oxygen of 
the air and is changed to water, carbon-dioxide 
gas and ash. As a consequence of this, heat is 


[I YOU will ask any engineer just how he 


given off and the result is energy. Food taken 
into the body engine unites with the oxygen, 
and heat and energy result. An engine fire box 
needs a generous supply of air in order that it 
may burn readily and steadily. 

The body engine must likewise have plenty 
of fresh air in order that the food fuel may be 
consumed readily and steadily. Moreover, not 
every engine can burn every kind of coal. 
Thus, it is for each of us to find out what sort 
of an engine he has been put in charge of, and 
then adapt the food fuel he uses to it. But the 
most valuable lesson of all to learn from an 
engineer is that he never abuses his engine, and 
that it is always under his control. 
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Style 
No. 1565-M 


A stunning cape 
for Spring of fine 
all-worsted serge, 
trimmed with a 
beautiful silk tas- 
sel and buttons. 
If you have not a 
cape in your ward- 
robe, you should 
secure this one 
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through your local 


dealer, as it is 


great favorin New 
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meeting with Ag 


York. $32.50 
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bear my label. 


pe 


the really smart. 


1372-82 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


To be chosen by Miss Manhattan assures perfection of fit and 
finish, the careful attention to workmanship which distinguishes A 


Probably one of my exclusive representatives is in your vicinity; % 
if not, send for “Miss Manhattan's” Fashion Book, so you can or- AY 
der through your own merchant. 4 
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Miss Manhattan Coats and Suits ia 


LENDER youthfulness of line and the style sureness which 
only Fifth Avenue can give, belong to the coats and suits that x 


CUT ME OUT 


And send me with your name and address to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 834 Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. I will bring you fall particuiags of how you 
can easily earn $10.00 to $20.00 extra in your spare time. 
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will make you want M avis—but 

onlywhen youknow thewondrous 
fragrance, will you know why its ap- 
peal is irresistible! Send 15 cents to 
Vivaudou (Dept. AC, Times Bldg., 
New York, or if you live in Canada, 
489 St. Paul St., West, Montreal) for 
@ generous sample of Mavis Extract. 


T beauty of the packages alone 


Canadian Agents: 


Lymans, Ltd. . . . Montreal 
McLean, Benn& Nelson,Ltd., Montreal 
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The Prayer of the Bereft 
Woman: By Frank Crane 


GOD, my heart is dead. My fire is gone out. My hearthstoneiscold. I long for 
death, for when love is slain only death is sweet. Why could I not have been 
gathered with my beloved, we two together upon the twin breasts of death? 
Listen, O Thou who ordainest, until I complain against Thee. I throw my little 
bruised heart at Thy throne. See what Thy destiny has done to me! 
Remember, age-old and world-wise God, that I was born but yesterday, and 
to-morrow will be gone and 1 am Thy poor, silly child. Bear with me in infinite 


patience. 


I come to Thee not in smooth hypocrisy, nor in praise and love I do not feel, 
but in bitterness. The cup I drink before Thee is gall. 
I am so wrecked and wretched. I am miserable past tears. Only salt and ashes 


are in my soul. 


Father, for so let me call Thee, as I creep to Thy feet, Father—I have lost my 


dream. 


I ask Thee for nothing. For I want nothing except that my dead be given back 
to me. I want no comfort but that which is gone forever, no happiness but my lost 
happiness. Oh, stop, stop the world, that still goes on so cruelly happy, or wrap me 


in darkness eternal. 


Yet, O Infinite One, even as I pour my bitterness into Thee it is sweetened. I feel 


a strange calm, to touch Thy almightiness. 


It is as if Iclimbed a mountain and human affairs seemed pigmy; as if I climbed 
the heavens, from whence this dull earthly ball seemed a shining star. 

God, what is it in the thought of Thee that cools my fever? I feel the ocean 
of Thy wisdom flow around the tangled island of my despair, “’round my restless- 


ness Thy rest.” 


Iam already steadied a little by a sense of majesty. When I reach out my hand 
to Thee I feel what is deeper than happiness—I feel greatness. 


Guide me, God of woman souls, as a North Star. 


Raise me to the level of the 


Blessed Dead, that I may be quiet as they, and have vision, and walk unstumbling 


the heights of hope. 


See, dear God, I am still. I take this Book, saturated with a million sorrows, 
charged with a million prayers, of all the broken-hearted of a thousand years, 
and I lay my ear to it, as a child lays his ear to a sea shell, and hear the resurrec- 
tion murmur, dim, sweet, distant; and it is as if a’voice like the sea’s voice speaks 


and says: 


“TI am the resurrection and the life.” 


Amen. 


‘The Shame Line 


A Few Words on a Man’s Success in the World 


VEY; | GOOD Many Fathers, first and 
INASP, XE | last, write to this magazine and 
| ask that we print some articles 

| of advice to their sons on busi- 
ness success. The temptation 

BY to respond, naturally, always 
exists. But, after all, what can 
1) a writer really say that will have 


actual ‘practical value? A young man’s career © 


is in his own hands in the use he makes of his 
opportunities; 
whether he can handle those opportunities 
or not, and so do his superior officers. If 
a young man fails, for social reasons or other- 
wise, to take advantage of making the best of 
his} life, he will be sorry for it in after years, 
and all the advice in the world won’t stay him 
if he is bent after pleasure and the things that 
matter not. The law of the survival and selec- 
tion of the fittest is after all an inexorable one, 
and we are all bound by it. It is not prac- 
ticable for any of us to attempt to affect it by 
advice in our own little sphere. It works by 
itself—slowly, surely, and inexorably. 


Ina World Where the Prizes for well-directed 
effort are so rich the minimum level is marked 
on the map of life as the ‘“‘shame line.” Every 
human being holds an available reserve of 
pent-up possibilities and potentialities. Suc- 
cess is measured by one’s ability to liberate 
sind utilize these reserves. The overwhelming 
‘majority of men and women bring into use 
only a fraction of their personality. Every one 
of us is aware that there is more of us than 
appears. Our apparent, wage-earning and 
evaluated self, our ordinary, normal self, as it 
is known to our friends, neighbors and em- 
ployers, is just like a small island in the ocean. 
Now that small island is nothing but the peak 
of a submerged mountain. Down below the 
waters its sides widen until at their base they 
connect with other mountains, a whole range 
of mountains, which rest securely upon the 
floor of the world. Every now and then that 
submerged mountain heaves itself up a little 
and our island suddenly becomes larger—as 
islands often do in the Pacific Ocean. But 
most of us do not know what has happened; 
we do not realize that a big portion of person- 
ality has been added to our domain; we still 
go on cultivating the original restricted area. 
After a while, as if disgusted with our stu- 
pidity, our recent additions sink slowly again 
beneath the surface and we are as small and 
ineffective as before. 


It is Ambition, Aspiration or Desire which 
gives us the momentary accession to available 
personality. We lose it again for lack of cour- 
age and self-reliance. Probably everyone has 
had evidence that bigger and better things are 
possible, but few have believed the evidence 
sufficiently to seize the opportunity. Sydney 
Smith put it very well when he said that, 


he soon finds by experience . 


‘curse to the private in the ranks. 


generallyspeaking,thelivesofalltruly great men 
were lives of intense and incessant labor. They 
have commonly passed the first half of life in 
the gross darkness of indigent humility—over- 


~ looked, mistaken, condemned by the weaker 


men—thinking while others slept, reading 
while others rioted, feeling something within 
that told them they should not always be kept 
down among the dregs of the world. And then, 
when their time has come, and some little ac- 
cident has given them their first occasion, they 
have burst out into the light and glory of pub- 
lic life, rich with the spoils of time and mighty 
in all the labors and struggles of the mind. 


When the Consciousness of unused powers 
becomes clear, why not make a change of oc- 
cupation? Some of the most conspicuously 
successful men passed from obscurity and dis- 
appointment and poverty by abandoning work 
which fettered and fretted them, in favor of 


something that would more completely or ° 


worthily engage their powers. Henry Wilson 
abandoned shoemaking for school-teaching and 
reached the Vice presidency of the United 
States. At forty years of age Ulysses S. Grant 
was a failure as a real-estate dealer. Three of 
America’s most practical benefactors were ar- 
tists: Fulton, the inventor of the steamboat, 
was a fairly good painter, but he suddenly dis- 
covered his mechanical ability to be the 
stronger; Morse, who made telegraphy prac- 
ticable, laid aside his palette and brushes in 
favor of scientific pursuits; Alvan Clark was 
thirty-nine when he dropped portrait painting 
to manufacture telescopes. Before he began to 
make the Remington typewriter, Benedict was 
a teacher of Latin; Alexander Graham Bell 
was a teacher in an ‘oral school before he be- 
came the wizard of the telephone; Isaac Singer 
relinquished a precarious career as an actor to 
make the sewing machine. 


Possibly the Very Powers and qualities 
which would make you a success in a different 
occupation are the very things which are de- 
feating you to-day. Imagination, which now 
makes bookkeeping a bore and a drudgery, 
would turn architecture into a fine art, full of 
joy and triumph. The ability to foresee and 
anticipate, a prerequisite in a good officer, is a 
Many a 
poor architect could become an invaluable con- 
tractor because his constructive faculties are 
stronger than his creative. The world is full 
of dull preachers who might make excellent 
manufacturers; of starving retail storekeepers 
who could become star foremen in machine 
shops; of jaded clerks who have the capacity 
and temperament for agricultural pursuits; of 
sullen secretaries, male and female, who have 
initiative enough for independent enterprises; 
of women, superfluous and unhappy at home, 
who might easily create a place for themselves 
in some gainfuf occupation. 
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You 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


This You Must Decide 


Do you think your present methods of 
teeth cleaning are sufficient to save your 
teeth > 

Teeth still discolor, still decay. Tartar 
still forms on them. And most folks at 
some time, despite their brushing, suffer 
pyorrhea. 

Statistics show that tooth troubles are 
constantly increasing, yet the tooth brush 
never was so widely used as now. 

Science has found the reason. It lies in 
a film—a slimy film—which you feel with 
your tongue. That causes most tooth 
troubles. 

That film is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 


to cause decay. 
A 10-Day 


What we urge is a 10-day test. It will 
cost you nothing. Compare the restits 
with your present results, and decide 
which you prefer. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it. Then, day by day, to prevent its 
accumulation. 


The use of pepsin seems simple, but it 
long seemed impossible. Pepsin must be 


activated, and the usual agent is an acid | 


harmful to the teeth. Today it is possible 
because science has found a harmless ac- 
tivating method. Five governments have 
already granted patents on it. 


‘Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So that film is your teeth’s great enemy. 


You brush teeth and think you have 
cleaned them. But much of that film re- 
mains., It clings to the teeth, gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays. It is doing a 
ceaseless damage, while you ignore it, re- 
lying on tooth-brush protection. 


There is now a way to combat that film— 
a way proved and approved by many high 
authorities. It is easily used and as pleas- 
ant as any other tooth paste, but it does 
what nothing else can do. 


That way is called Pepsodent. We urge 
you to try it, then decide for yourself if 
you want it. 


Revelation 
Dental authorities subjected Pepsodent 


to every form of clinical test. Years were 
spent in proving it before it was offered to 
users, Today its results are known beyond 
questidn, and dentists all over America are 
urging its adoption. 

See what it does. Send this coupon for 
a 10-Day Tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean your teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the film. See 
how teeth whiten—how they glisten—as 
the fixed film disappears. 

Do this for your own sake. See the ef- 
fects, read the reasons for them, then judge 
if you want them continued. A delightful 
surprise awaits you. Cut out thecouponnow. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 


Druggists Everywhere 


(155) 


[29 


Teeth 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT Co. 
Dept. 396, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name____ 


Address 


You Can Trust 
This Trade -Mark 


**The recollection of 
QUALITY remains long 
after the PRICE is forgot- 
ten.”’ —E. C. SIMMONS. 
Trade-Mark Registered, 


The KEEN KUTTER trade-mark is 
always trustworthy. And once you have 
learned the high character of the tools 
and cutlery which bear this mark, you 
will let it guide you in all your purchases, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
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the Brunswick Method 
roduction Insures 
Superior Phonograph 


; The Brunswick Method of 
Reason No. Reproduction includes the 
Ultona, a new conception in playing. The Ultona con- 
sists of an arrangement of -the several necessary repro- 
ducing diaphragms upon one tone arm. This is an all- 
in-one arrangement, with no attachments—nothing to 
take off or put on. 


At a turn of the hand, the Ultona is adapted to play 
any type of record. The proper diaphragm is presented, 
the exact weight, the precise needle. Thus the require- 
ments of each type of record are met. 


So each record, of whatever make, is played exactly as 
it should be. The Ultona demands no sacrifice in tone, 
as attachments often do. 


The Brunswick owner can choose records without 
regard to make. Every singer, every band, every 
musician, every selection may now be played at its best 
on the one phonograph. 


Equal in importance to re- 
Reason No. 2 production is tone amplifica- 
tion. The Brunswick Method of Reproduction also includes 
a new idea in acoustics— The Brunswick Amplifier. 


Old-time ideas were at variance. Some makers still 
cling to metal construction. Others use a combination 
of wood and metal—a wooden horn and a metal casting 
as the “throat.” 


But the Brunswick Amplifier is oval in shape, and 
built entirely of wood, like a fine violin. It is molded of 
rare holly-wood. 


Sound waves require uniform amplification to reach 

their fullness. You will note that The Brunswick tone 

_is richer and more natural. Strident, metallic notes are 
absent. 


Make comparison. Let your ear decide. Try to find 
an equal to Brunswick tone. 

You're bound to end such a search at a Brunswick 
Shop, where every opportunity will be given you to 
decide for yourself. 


Hear this remarkable instrument before you decide. 
And you'll avoid regrets. 


‘The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 


Canadian Distributors, Musical Merchandi 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
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“‘T had no idea that you would 
be ready so soon. And your 
hair looks as if you had spent 
an hour with the hairdresser.’ 


“No indeed, I wave my hair 


i DESIGNED BY LOUIS J. GILL 


myself now with 
HE La Jolla Playground is and Tennis Club, cre held here; 
| recognized as the most com- i i and in addition there are suppers, 4 
ground and community center in SHOWERS arties, story-telling hour, athletic ° 
the country. The whole was pre- Hair Curlers 


and track events. A kindergarten 
is maintained in connection with 
the playground. The children are 
also taught folk and esthetic danc- 
ing. Even their manners are not 
neglected, for during their little 


| sented to the city of San Diego, 
California, by Miss Ellen Brown- 
ing Scripps, but is maintained by 
the city. The community house is a 
open at all times to the public and & 


You can slip on a few of them while 
you dress, and they impart a beau- 
tiful soft wave to your hair that 
will last throughout the evening.” 


ASSEMBLY ROOM 


BOYS CLUB 
200% 250° 


no are parties they must observe the strict- Fifty Million in Daily Use 
nee a mon e eop e’s 4 est social etiquette. es W lectri air C work 
Theater Company, composed cf The playground is provided with ig best. “They will 
both active and retired profession- ool L re every kind of gymnastic apparatus | not injure the hair in any way, as) 
als, who give their services gratui- _ — TE! vas = as well as with tennis courts, basket- Mi they are made of one piece cf : 
tously, presents a play selected ball and volley-ball courts. The ) electrified steel,with no sharp edges. 5 
from the best works of the modern school. No charge is made for children’s wading pool is an especially popular place with the ° Also guaranteed to last a lifetime : 
admission, and any necessary incidental expenses are made aie little ones. The playground and community house are, as you or a new one free. Always clean & 
public subscription. see, intended for both the little ones and grown-ups, and, as an fy always sanitary. ’ ‘ 
Free lectures are given frequently on all kinds of euhbucte. Meet- evidence of its popularity, it is interesting to note that out of a a 
ings of various clubs and societies, such as the Choral Club, Boy _ population of twelve hundred, nine hundred have joined the danc- " Card of 2—10c. Card of 5—25c. 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Shakespeare Club and Dramatic Club _ ing classes. —Contributed by Gertrude A. Luckey. 4 On sale everywhere at all good 
| stores, or we will supply you direct 
enclosing the price in either stamps 
A Library for the Small Town | or money. 
“Guide to Hairdressing at Home’’ sent 
AGLE ROCK, California, has built for its | FREE withevery card of curlers. 


_ West Electric Hair Curler Company 
| 147 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. © 
Also manufacturers of the famous West Stocking Shield. 


is a community center as well, as the basement 
contains an assembly or lecture room, with a 
platform at one end, which will seat one hun- 
dred and fifty people. There are also a large 
storeroom and lavatories. 


OFFICE 
89 X190 
Ng] croser REFERENCE 


BOOKCASES 


| 

|| JUVENILES MAGAZINES \fhe 

WIAS20 


200°%440"° 


| 
citizens a most picturesque library, which 


MATCHLESS Novel, dis- 


tinct and 
LETTUCE absolutely 
the tenderest, sweetest and 
quickest lettuce grown. Thisis 
vouched for by chemsatna’ who 
grewitlast year. Pkt. 
HOW TO COOK VEGETA- 
BLES, a booklet giving 666 
receipts for cooking, canning 
and preserving vegetables of ! 
all kinds. Will make one’s 
garden crops doubly valu- 
able, 
FOR 10 CTS. we will mail | 
sample packet Lettuce seed, 
Covk Book and big catalog. | 
a: DESIGNED BY W. E. KLEINPELL BIG CATALOG, free. All flower and vegetable seeds, J 
—— SCIENCE ~The building is Missién in effect and is built of interlocking hollow tile, cement-plaster Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
Vines, Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, Pansies, Beets, 
finished, and coated with buff waterproofing. The roof is of red-tile burnt clay. The Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Seed Corn, Potatoes, 


== | interior plaster is tinted in two colors and the bookcases are built in the walls on all etc. All special prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 
sides to the height of seven feet. Good ventilation is provided by hinged windows JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N. Y. 
above them, and at the ends of the building there are large triple windows. 


= — Contributed by Gertrude A. Luckey. A WOMAN FLORI ST 
The One-Story Schoolhouse at its Best Hardy Everblooming ? SY 


R. ALL WILL BLOOM 
ose THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Melody, Pure Yellow. 
Warrior, Blood Red. 
Ophelia, Salmon Flesh. 
Aurora, Bright Pink. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS 

4 Carnations, the “ Divine 

Flower,” all colors, 25c. 

3 Choice Ferns, - 25c. 

5 Chrysanthemums, 25c. 

5 Beautiful Coleus, - 25c. 

3 Flowering Cannas, 25c. 
3 Choice Dahlias, 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, ------- 
8 Lovely Gladioli, ---+---+-- 

8 Superb Pansy Plants ----=-- 2 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. Qi 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, 
Post-Paid. Guarantee satisfaction. 

Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


Miss ELLA V. BAINES, Box 29, Springfield, Ohio 


DESIGNED BY D, KNICKERGACKER, BOYD & VICTOR DO. ABEL 


T ROSEMONT, Pennsylvania, is to be found one of the most can see from the plans. A one-story plan of this type lends itself to 

attractive examples of the one-story schoolhouse, which, we a great many adaptations. It is so flexible that any number of rooms 

are happy to say, is being looked upon with ever-increasing faith as can be provided by lengthening or broadening the original plan. For 

the people evidence more interest in their community welfare. The a much larger school the two wings can be extended to any depth 

exterior of this is red brick with white trim, the brick being used in so that the whole forms a square or rectangle, with a large court in 

an exceptionally ornamental way. The rooms are especially well the center, which provides natural light and air in all rooms; the 
laid out and excellent use is made of the basement as well, as you court provides also a play place for the children. 


First-Floor Plan 


; Basement Plan = Produce Quick and Positive Results 
SHOWER BOYS’ SHOWER Buist’s 1919 Garden Guide now ready for 
mailing —Tells how to make a kitchen sup- 
T T ly your table with quality vegetables of the finest 
GIRLS CORRIDOR BOYS’ CORRIDOR LaVEST., [PORCH . Follow our, instructions and reduce 
uP wil Downe igh of living.” 
Send for Your y Today—It’s Free 
o o Buist’s Record — Growing and Supplying 
DOMESTIC pLAyY ROOM BOILER ROOM PLAY ROOM. MANUAL CLASS ROOM RLOBBY CLASS ROOM FECLASS ROOM Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1828. 
SCIENCE 52104240" TRAINING 0" 240520 If you have a garden you should have this book. 
VESTIBULE It telis you what to plant and how to and 
COAL is free on request. Write for it today. Free flower 
} 50 cents and over. 


ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE housekeeper we want 
will know to the last cent 
the value of a dollar bill. She 
will know just what each of its 
hundred pennies will buy. 
She may be a 
bit worried that 
her dollars will 
purchase only 
about half what 
they would be- 
forethewar. But 
if she really is 
worried about 
xpenses, so 
oui the better 
For we want 
this house- 
keeper not to 


Our plan is one that several 
hundreds of women have dis- 
iy covered, but that YOU too 
ought to know about. 

It has enabled Mrs. Blount, 
a North Carolina housekeeper, 


help us but to help herself! 


WANTED: 
A Good Housekeeper 


whose photograph you see 
below, to earn as much as 
$65.00 in her spare time in a 
single month. 

It will enable you to add 
$3.00,$5.00, per- 
haps even$20.00 
a week to your 
present allow- 


ance — easily, 
pleasantly, 
surely, and all 
in your spare 
time. 


It willcost you 

only a 3c stamp 
to learn full de- 
tails about the 
C urtis money-making plan for 
women. They are all told in 
our interesting booklet, ‘‘ The 
Way to an Independent In- 
come.” To get it, without the 
slightest obligation, send in 
this coupon today. 


The Curtis Publishing 


826 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen :— Please tell me how I can make my spare time pay me the extra money I want. 


Name 
Address - 
City 
INGEE ROSES 
Sturdy as Oaks 
are always grown on their own roots. 68 years’ ex- 


perience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Dingee “Guide to Rose Culture.’’ Offers 500 Roses, 
other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow 
them. It's free. Send today. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 324, West Grove, Pa. 


Seeds 


ym Sweet Peas 
SIX STANDARD 


SPENCERS 
we will 
ad For 25c mail one 
packet each of the following: 
Constance Hinton, white 
Elfrida Pearson, pink 
George Herbert, carmine 
Irish Belle, lilac 
King Manoel, 
apricot 
Mes. Routzahn, 
maroon 
together withthe 
Burpee leaflet: 
“How to Grow 
Sweet Peas.” 
Mailed to your 
door for 25c. 
If purchased 
separately, the 
above collection 
would cost 60c. 


Burpee’s Annual 
The leading American 
Seed Catalog will be 
mailed free to those 
who write for it. Write 
for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEECO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


State _ 
Garden 


VICK’S and Floral 


For 70 years the leading authority 


1 Stone Street The Flower City 


=: GUIDE 


Now  0n Vegetable, Flower and Farm 
Read Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better For | 
eady ihanever. Sendforfreecopytoday. 1919 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 


@ Sure bloom roses in your own garden ena 
you to express affection or sympathy to others, 
spontaneously— inexpensively. 


Each 
tag, the guarantee of bloom, or we replace—part 
of our original and suc cessful STAR Rose Service, 


* & J star size rose plant bears a STAR 


Special MARCH Offer 
Three strong C & J Rose Plants, each a queen of its color: 
Ophelia—exquisite blush; Gen. McArthur—intense red; 
uchess of Wellington—rich yellow. 
(For other sizes, see Catalog) 
By parcel post, $2.00 C. O. D., postage extra. 
STAR Rose Service also supplies you, on request, 
with 52-page Catalog and (until March 31) with 
Special List showing right selection for your section. 


CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
Robert Pyle Rose Specialists Antoine Wintzer 
President Box 20, West Grove, Pa. Vice Pres. 


wr is more than satisfaction and delight in the 
poSsession of something beautiful. 

ble 


we will mail the catalogue 


will be accepted az 


hoto-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 
Every Envelope 
Counts As 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 


a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


is the title of our 1919 catalogue— the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 


It is a mine of 


Cash 


And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
adish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, 


which when emptied and returned 
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A Knight, a Knave and 
Antoinette 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


savior, but the bolts had been removed in his 
absence. So also was the key gone from the 
lock, and nothing remained except the latch. 
All he could do by way of protection was to 
move a heavy chest against the door. He 
then looked to his pistols, and to his great 
amazement found that the charges had been 
removed. 

Barely had he made this discovery when a 
noise beside his bed put him on the alert. 
With hand on rapier he moved cautiously to 
the spot. While he watched, a portrait on the 
wall moved to one side, disclosing a panel. 
This, too, was slid aside, and in the opening 
stood Antoinette, and behind her Jean, each 
with a dark lantern. 

They gave him small time to marvel at these 
contrivances, relics of a day even more turbu- 
lent still. Motioning in silence to De Bonne- 
fois to climb through after her, Antoinette held 
forth a hand to assist him. Even as she did 
so the latch on the door behind De Bonnefois 
was slowly lifted. The abbé and his guest had 
not been slow in their pursuit. 

De Bonnefois at once refused to heed the 
frantic signals of Antoinette, imploring him to 
hasten his flight with her. As frantically as she 
he motioned to her instead to fly before the 
discovery of her might bring vengeance on her 
head., His purpose was to stay behind and 
dispatch the villains as they entered. To retire 
from peril had never been his habit, and stay 
he would, but that Antoinette, behind his back 
now clambered through the open panel and 
caught his sleeve. 

““Come!”’ she said in a whisper. The rest 
she could only gesture; but as plainly as words 
the swift uplift of her arms said: ‘For my 
sake, then, if not for yours!” 


EANWHILE heavy breathing and the 

scraping of feet on the other side of the 
oaken door betokened the clumsy efforts of 
the drunken brigands to push aside the laden 
chest which De Bonnefois had now mounted 
to hold it in place. 

It happened that Antoinette had employed 
the only argument with any potency for De 
Bonnefois. In answer to her appeal he tiptoed 
back with her to the panel, handed her through 
it and followed. In noiseless haste the girl 
slid back the cover and locked it, and moved 
the portrait into place. Even as she did so 
they heard the creaking of the door, the scrape 
of the chest across the floor, and the sprawling 
tumble of two heavy forms into the room. 

Through the inky darkness of a long wind- 
ing passage De Bonnefois suffered himself to 
be led, with Jean in the lead bearing aloft one 
Jantern, and Antoinette behind him with the 
other. By the continued descent of the pas- 
sage, with frequent short flights of steps, De 
Bonnefois knew that he was being conducted, 
toward the last, underground. At length, 
when they had reached a tiny gallery, provided 
with a seat by some former harried tenant of 
the place, Antoinette ordered a halt. 

“We must rest,” she said breathlessly, and 
ended with a laugh, ‘‘and do our best to think.”’ 

“Mademoiselle,” De Bonnefois said, as he 
seated himself beside her, ‘“‘this is curious 
business for me. But so long as it is your 
command’’—he smiled in token of obedience. 
“Nevertheless, if you will pardon me, I firmly 
believe you are making an excuse of your own 
peril to make sure of my escape.” 

The lively flush that came to her cheeks with 
his words was probably lost in the niggardly 
light of the lanterns, but the pretty tremor in 
her voice took its place, as she hastened to 
reply: ‘‘No, my dear Monsieur de Bonnefois, 
I fear Iam making an ignoble use of you. But, 
truly, you would have been helpless against 
the odds. My uncle is sure to have gathered 
his whole band by now.” 

nephew among them, I suppose?” 
De Bonnefois started up. His wishes, at that 
thought, were all for going back. 


ET again Antoinette laid her hand on his 

arm. “Surely,” she said, ‘‘ you will find oc- 
casion for dealing with him at another time. 
Meanwhile”—she, too, now rose from her 
brief rest—‘‘ we are not safe here. My uncle 
will know how we have come and will follow 
at once.” The girl lowered her head as she 
added: “I fear you will have another fault to 
forgive in me, Monsieur de Bonnefois.” 

“Mademoiselle,” he laughed, “‘it is forgiven 
atonce. Still, you might, if you would, tell me 
what it is.” 

“Your neighbors, monsieur, have given you 
a very high name as a prudent man, but I fear 
you have been caught i in a lapse. You would 
have left behind just what they wanted—all 
your money—as the price of my freedom 

“And a beggarly price to pay for it!’? came 
his prompt interruption. 

Here the Sieur de Bonnefois made the dis- 
covery that Mademoiselle Antoinette was 
something other than the sad-faced, weary- 
eyed slip of a girl he had met on his entrance to 
her uncle’s house. Her head now came up with 
a merry toss, and even in the dim light of the 
lantern he caught the humorous twinkle in her 
eye. “ You didn’t observe that I left some of it 
scattered behind,” she said demurely. ‘They 
are probably pausing to quarrel over it now 
and perhaps reducing their numbers. The rest 
of it I intrusted to Jean.”” The head was low- 
ered again, and Antoinette began busily to 
fumble with her hands in much confusion. ‘I 
fear it was done, in every sense, monsieur, be- 
hind your back.” 

The Sieur de Bonnefois laid his hand on his 
heart and swept her a profound obeisance. 


For a moment a shrewd smile played about 
his handsome features. Then he startled An- 
toinette with the seriousness of hisanswer. “I 
only hope, mademoiselle,” he said with a ring 
in his voice, ‘‘that your pains over my beggarly 
money will not have cost you a single extra 
moment of danger. Come!” he ended, taking 
abrupt command of the expedition, which had 
suddenly taken on in his eyes something better 
than a gallant escapade. ‘‘I owe something to 
one who has risked so much for me. Let us on.” 

As before, they made their way along the 
passage, but now mounting an occasional 
stair, and presently they found themselves in 
the equal blackness of the outer night. The 
moon, as Jean remarked with satisfaction, was 
hidden behind a dense bank of cloud, as if in 
connivance at their escape: 


yrs the passing centuries nature had 
completed what artifice had begun in the 
concealment of the exit to this secret tunnel. 
The bushes which originally cloaked it had be- 
come tall trees rising from a dense thicket. 

So De Bonnefois was moved to exclaim at 
the maze: ‘‘ You can’t mean there’s a way out 
of this darkness!” 

“Dark as the place is, monsieur,”’ 
swered, 
deeds.” 

“Perhaps we had better bring that uncle of 
yours to account,” De Bonnefois countered 
grimly, 

“It is time, monsieur. But hark!” 

Jean, this while, had stepped cautiously 
away into the thicket, to reconnoiter. 

For a moment Antoinette listened eagerly, 
while De Bonnefois felt for his sword. ‘‘ Ah, it 
is Jean returning,” the girl breathed with a 
sigh of relief. 

“They are still roaring, back at the parson- 
age,’ the young gardener reported. I 
am sure we shall have them upon us, made- 
moiselle, at any moment. They have horses 
and they suspect where we are.” 

“‘Had we better hide here, my good Jean?” 

“That, mademoiselle, would be fatal. I have 
other plans, if you please. With monsieur’s 
permission I have hidden his gold in a safe 
spot. We need to be fleet of foot and to have 
no burdens. Be so good as to follow me.” 

Leaving the lanterns behind them, they set 
out along a scarcely perceptible path through 
the tangled undergrowth, with Jean in the lead. 
After him De Bonnefois walked, keeping one 
hand, for guidance, on the gardener’s shoulder, 
and happy in the fortunate opportunity of 
holding in the other, equally for guidance, the 
slim hand of Antoinette. Is it to be won- 
dered at that he gave it an occasional pressure 
of assurance? 

In this wise they [proceeded, making no 
more noise than they could help, with the 
branches of the shrubs whipping their cheeks, 
tearing at the crimson velvet doublet of De 
Bonnefois and at the mouse-gray gown of 
Antoinette. For perhaps half a mile they 
picked their way, until suddenly the soft whin- 
ney of a horse brought them to a pause. As 
suddenly De Bonnefois detached a hand—the 
hand on Jean’s shoulder, needless to say !—to 
reach for his steel. 

“Tt is one of your own, monsieur,’”’ the gar- 
dener explained with a little laugh. ‘I took 
the liberty of saddling two for our own use. 
We shall find them under the large oak directly 
before us.” 

“Ay, but you shall not, my fine birds!” 
The words rang out with a coarse laugh behind 
them, and a dark figure leaped from a snarled 
depth of shrubs into the narrow path before 
them. 


as t she an- 
“it is darker still with my uncle’s 


NSTANTLY a pistol shot broke the night’s 
stillness, and the faithful Jean reeled and 
fell, with a muffled exclamation of pain. But 
the jeweled sword of De Bonnefois leaped from 
its sheath as he sprang with it over the body of 
Jean. For a few moments the quietude about 
was disturbed by the sing of steel and the 
thrashing of branches, the while their assailant 
wildly brandished his knife in the dark. Then 
the turmoil ended as abruptly as it had begun 
- ° groan and with the thud of another falling 
ody. 
Almost with the sound of it, De Bonnefois 
was back at Antoinette’s side. “Is there an- 
other?” he said. ‘Press back into the shrub- 
bery tili I can look about.” 

In the distance they heard a long halloo. 

“T caught him in the vitals,’’ De Bonnefois 
said, “‘but the scoundrel has given the alarm. 
What of Jean?” 

“What of you?” Antoinette demanded. 

“He never scathed me. But you—we must 
get you out of this at lightning speed. How 
about it, man?” He stepped beside the fallen 
gardener. 

But Jean was already rising, ruefully rub- 
bing his head. ‘He scratched my check, 
the beggar! But I think he startled me more 
than anything else.” 

‘“*Are you with us?”?’ De Bonnefois was al- 
ready hurrying Antoinette before him. With a 
quick toss he hoisted the slender girl over the 
body of the fallen thug. ‘“‘ Monsieur Jainnes, if 
I am not mistaken, ”? De Bonnefois commented 
grimly; “the gentleman who deals in knives. 
Hurry, my good Jean!” 

“Straight ahead, monsieur; I am coming.” 

The long halloo at the parsonage, a mile 
away, was answered now by a perfect chorus of 
hoarse cries, which seemed to come from widely 
separate points. Some of them were near. 
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After the cries came a clatter of hoofs, and the 
shouts of a confident pursuit. 

“The blackguards!’”’ De Bonnefois growled. 
“To think there be fellow-beings willing to 
stab in the dark! On, Jean. Take the lead. 
We follow.” ' 

It was the work of a moment to untether the 
two snorting nags, quivering with excitement. 

“Off you go, man!” De Bonnefois gave a 
hoist to Jean and a slap to his horse. In a 
twinkling he himself was astride the other. 
With an arm about Antoinette, he whisked her 
up behind him, and they were away in the 
wake of Jean. ‘Whither away, man?” 

“Follow closely,” came the answer. ‘And 
be ready for a leap.” 

For a good hundred yards they crashed 
through the growth; then suddenly the horse 
ridden by Jean disappeared into a hole. Close 
after him De Bonnefois felt his own nag sink 
under him, and then land with a jolt that al- 
most shook the soft embrace of Antoinette’s 
arms about him. 

“Tt’s the sunken road,” she said a little 
breathlessly. ‘‘I should have warned you.” 

“No matter. The sound of your voice is al- 
ways apt, Antoinette.” 

“Follow Jean!” she adjured him, but aware, 
nevertheless, that he had made use of her name. 


REE of the shrubbery now, they made little 

sound except the faint thud of their horses’ 
hoofs in the soft turf of the unused road, and 
Jean set the pace at a smart gallop. To De 
Bonnefois this was the strangest chase he had 
ever led. With the brush of the cool night air 
on his cheek, with the rhythmic clatter of even 
a lumbering nag beneath him, with the spice of 
danger—not to himself, but at least to the 
charge he was there to defend—and with the 
sport of eluding a rascally pursuit, De Bonne- 
fois would have shouted aloud his defiance 
except for the risk to the fair person who rode 
so lightly behind him. . 

““What good fortune is it,’’ he once said to 
her over his shoulder, ‘“‘gave me a duty so 
pleasant?” 

“We can better rejoice when it is finished, 
monsieur,” she cautioned him. ‘‘There will be 
danger to the end.” 

‘*How long a ride is it?”’ 

“Perhaps an hour—unless we are stopped. 
But Jean has told me his plans. You will do 
well not to take your eye from him.” 

At the end of ten minutes the young gar- 
dener signaled for a halt in order to listen. As 
nothing was audible except the heavy breath- 
ing of the horses, they set on again, although 
now Jean brought them to a halt more fre- 
quently. 

The fourth time that he fetched them up, 
after listening well he motioned De Bonnefois 
to step his horse beside him. ‘‘Do you hear 
that?” he asked. 

‘“‘T think it’s an owl.” 

“Tt is a signal, monsieur. They have 
guessed our direction, have raced down the 
road to Féricourt, and have cut in behind us.” 

Motioning again to De Bonnefois to follow, 
the gardener now cautiously started on, search- 
ing the trees for an opening. Presently he 
found one to his liking and forced his horse into 
it, with De Bonnefois close in the rear. 

“Keep very still,’”” commanded Jean. ‘‘And 
let us pray the horses make no quick start. Do 
you hear it?” 

All three of them heard the stealthy trot of a 
horse on the soft turf of the sunken road some 
distance back along the very route they had 
traveled. 

““Get down,” the gardener ordered, and all 
three dismounted. 

He tethered the horses to a bush, and made 
the girl and De Bonnefois crouch down with 
him at some distance away in the thickest of 
the shrubbery. 

“Even if they hear the horses, they still may 
not find us,’’ Jean remarked. 

Silently they waited. In a few moments the 
shadowy figure of a man on a panting animal 
stole past along the sunken road at a quiet trot. 
They saw his figure silhouetted against the 
openings in the trees. A few yards beyond he 
slowed down to a walk. Then he stopped still. 
A moment more and they heard the low hoot- 
ing of an owl. A second later came an answer- 
ing hoot, from a point to their left as they faced 
Féricourt. 

For a space, short in fact but long in seem- 
ing, they waited in breathless silence. Then 
the horse trotted on. 


“OOD boys!” whispered Jean of the 

horses. ‘‘I feared a whinny in answer to 
that scoundrel’s nag. But they never breathed. 
You heard, however? The owls? They have 
now got on ahead of us. Either they will re- 
turn, discouraged, or we must crawl away from 
here on our hands and knees until it is safe to 
make arun for it. I dread the daylight. Hist!” 
The gardener checked himself. 

“It was the barking of a fox,”’ De Bonnefois 
laughed. 

signal, monsieur.” 

Again they held their breath. The woods 
themselves kept the silence of death in that 
slightly less inky darkness of a night when the 
old moon is hidden behind a veil of clouds. 

“What do you hear?”’ De Bonnefois whis- 
pered. 

“Voices. Listen. If the horses should snort!” 

Two more ghostly figures stole along the 
sunken road, their heads threading the web of 
leafage a hundred or two hundred yards away. 
Their talk was loud, but too distant for De 
Bonnefois to distinguish what they said. 


“Tt means a night of it, monsieur,”’ whis- 
pered Jean. 

“Will you mind,” De Bonnefois turned and 
whispered, and breathed the name now quite 
consciously, ‘‘ Antoinette?” 

“Mind?” she answered. do not know 
what may lie before us, monsieur; I do not ask. 
It will be better than the past—with uncle!” 

it be better here 

“Better here than 

“Better here—with me?” 

Brave enough in deed, Mademoiselle An- 
toinette was not so hardy in words; but she let 
De Bonnefois press her hand in sign of his hav- 
ing guessed her thought. 


O FOR well above an hour longer they 
~ waited in silence for some token of the cut- 
throat band. The woods were as still as death. 
Not a stir was audible above their own whis- 
pers and breathing. The horses, twenty paces 
away, appeared to be asleep. Little was said; 
prudence forbade it. But danger speeds ac- 
quaintance and darkness mantles its blushing 

rogress. 

““What do you think, Jean?” De Bonnefois 
once inquired. ‘‘They have gone on?” 

“‘Some of them only, monsieur.”’ 

“And the rest?” 

“We must wait.” 

“Why not defy them? Why not make a 
break for it?” 

“Their pistols are too many for us, mon- 
sieur. Besides, mademoiselle is here.” 

merited rebuke!” 

“You yourself, monsieur,” Antoinette was 
prompt to questfon eagerly; “you do not 
mind?” 

“Mind? I am more than content. What a 
night! What an enterprise! Give me more of 
it. Away with the old dull life. Do you know, 
Antoinette; my only fear?” 

is 

“That—it may rain and spoil this perfect 
idyl.” 
“Tf only it would rain!’’ the young gardener 
cutin. ‘‘The patter on the leaves would be our 
salvation. You yourself are accustomed to 
forget danger, monsieur.” 

De Bonnefois was silenced, but not for long. 
“T forget. I have another dread.” He whis- 
pered it in Antoinette’s ear. ‘‘The end of to- 
night! I’m of use to you now. But after 
to-night—what of me then?” 

“Tf there is an ‘after to-night’! For me, 
what matter? But for you, monsieur?” 

‘Monsieur’! My name is Julien. Do you 
like it?” 

“Julien de Bonnefois,’’’ Antoinette slowly 
tested the syllables. ‘“‘ But to think that I may 
be the means, perhaps, of bringing that name 
to an end!” 

“Tt will end, anyway. 
nette ——”’ 

“Monsieur, if you please,” the taciturn 
gardener again cut in. Again they listened in- 
tently, but there was no sound. “I was mis- 
taken,” Jean said simply. 

“Ah, well,’”? De Bonnefois resumed his low 
whisper -to Antoinette. ‘‘Suppose the name 
does end to-night. I should have only one 
more regret. Shall I tell you? It is because I 
should not have given my name before giving 
my life. i Aa 


Unless, Antoi- 


Antoinette 

She quickly brushed her hand across his lips 
and pointed to Jean. 

mean 

She nodded, and whispered very quietly in- 
deed: ‘‘Isn’t it plain why he is doing this?” 

“He loves you?” 

‘He has never spoken, but I know.” 

““And you 


‘THE pretty head was shaken so that the 

dark tresses whispered a “‘No” of their 
own against De Bonnefois’ cheek. ‘‘ But,” the 
lips now whispered for themselves, “‘ you must 
not speak so where he can hear.” 

De Bonnefois caught up her hand to kiss it, 
in celebration of so sweet an exhibition of her 
character. He dropped the hand as suddenly 
as he had seized it. Fora loud snort had burst 
from one of the horses, and both animals had 
taken to tearing furiously at their tethers in 
fright. And instantly, all about them, the 
woods took on a strange life, with the barking 
of distant foxes first and then with muffled 
human calls and orders. Jean leaped to his 
feet, De Bonnefois quickly following. 

For a second they heard the young garden- 
er’s rapid breathing; then he spoke in a low 
and tense voice: ‘“‘ Mademoiselle,’ he said— 
and what instinct was it made him address, at 
that supreme moment for him, the girl and not 
the man?—“‘there is only one way out. I will 
take one of the horses and make all the noise I 
can. They will follow me, thinking it is all of 
us together. The moment you think it is safe, 
monsieur, you will steal away on foot through 
the wood, after cutting loose the other horse. 
He, too, will make noise to confuse them. 
Go straight then to the left. Monsieur’s estate 
is in that direction, perhaps three miles away. 
Keep silence and you may succeed. May God 
bless you, mademoiselle!” Jean turned toward 
the horses. 

But De Bonnefois caught his sleeve. “Stay, 
Jean! It is I who go. Thanks for the plan.” 

““Monsieur, there is not a moment. I could 
not defend her as you will.” And he tore 
away. 

Already sounds of approach were audible. 
While De Bonnefois did his best to quiet one 
horse, the gardener mounted the other and set 
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aa Ask your dealer at once for Sani-Flush. If he 
Peoe a is unable to supply you immediately, send us 25c 
; es (stamps or coin) for a full size can postpaid. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring |_ 


By simply following directions and sprinkling 


a little Sani-Flush into your closet bow! regu- 
-, larly you can keep it as clean and white as new. 


No scrubbing, no 
of water is necessary. 


appear. Odors are 
thoroughly cleansing, 
with their cause. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
310 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 


Toronto 


scouring, no dipping out 


Incrustations, stains and even rust marks dis- 
eliminated because by 


Sani-Flush does away 


Wing’s Dahlias 


When cool autumn days come and 
nearly all the flowers have faded, 
the Dahlia, with its masses of gor- 
geous bloom, lasting from late sum- 
mer until hard freezes, is both re- 
freshing and satisfactory. Our 
collection of over 200 varieties, care- 
fullyselected fromthe best American 
and European hybridists, yields a 
wealth of beautiful color, rich and 
delicate, and a great variety of ex- 
quisite forms. To fully appreciate 
Dahlias, you should know Annellie 
Dufour, Etoile de France, Cargo, 
Britannia, Calife, Mlle. Jeanne 


Chantre and Jeanne Charinet. Write for free catalog. 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 1306, Mechanicsburg, O. 


(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 


Vegetables and Flowers 


go hand-in-hand in American gardens this year. 
must be produced, homes must be cheerful. For 65 years 
thousands of gardens have been made profitable with 


Storrs & Harrison’s Seeds 
Our 1919 Catalogue of Seeds, 
Plants, Fruit and Shade Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens, is now 
ready. It will be sent to any- 
one who asks for it—free. 
The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
‘ox 206 Painesville, Ohio 


Food 


New Beautiful Fern 


ostrich plumed type. Strong, vigorous, 
hardy —will grow and thrive in any 
home. Makes whole house cheerful. 


“Fluffy Ruffles”’ 


Newest, daintiest and loveliest of the 


Fancy Ferns 
Postpaid for 35c 


One Fluffy Ruffles and 
3 others— The Boston, 
arched and interlaced 
with long, sword like 
fronds; Emerald 
Feather, a drooping, feath- 
ery sort; and a Dainty Table 
Fern, a fitting ornament 
for any nook or corner. i > 
All Nice Growing Plants. Will quickly grow in 
size and value. Send 35 cents today for these four 
fine ferns together with our complete catalog of 
desirable Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
Iowa Seed Co. Dept. L Des Moines, Ia. 


GERANIUM 


$1.00 for 33. 


Try a bed of California outdoor grown 

BEST KINDS, ALL COLORS 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE 

$2.50 for 100. 50c for 10. Prepaid and guaranteed. 


FAR WEST GERANIUM RANCH, 842 Waterloo St., Los Angeles 


Kunderd’s Wondertul 
New Ruffled Gladioli 


are the most beautiful 
in the world. No others 
like them, none nearly 
so beautiful. 


Finely Illustrated 
52-Page Catalogue FREE 


Contains the most com- 
plete instructions on the 
care and culture of Gladi- 
oli ever published. Letus - 
send you a copy. Address 
the originator of the Ruf- 
fled Gladiolus, 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 8, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


SEEDS Grand Trial Offer 
$2.00 Samples only 10c. 
We will mail the following 22 Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 
BEET, Crosby’s Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 
CABBAGE, New Glory, early, sure header. Large. 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-long, best table sort. 
CELERY, Brittle Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well. 
CUCUMBER, Emerald White Spine, great favorite. 
LETTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest Gem, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bus. peracre. 
PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental. 
PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey, smooth, sweet. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
TOMATO, Greater Baltimore, best, large, smooth. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. WAVES OF GOLD, fine. 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 
OSMOS, Early Giant. POPPIES, Showy Sorts. 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
MIGNONETTE,Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 


&@H 15 packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 10 cts. 


Garden Right 
Send for Maule’s 
Seed Book. 176 

pages of most 

helpful garden 

information. 

Beat the high 

cost of living 

witha Maule gar- 

den. aule’s 

Seeds started thousands 

of new gardens last year—big crops 
were produced. 


MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 Fages of Practical 


Information 
Learn what, when, and how to plant 
and prepare your.ground for best re- 
sults. Paper scarcity has limited our 
1919 issue. Send for your copy today. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, INC. 
2181 Arch Street Philadelphia 
Maule’s Seeds Mean Productive Gardens 


€€€ 


FOR MARKET GARDEN AND HOME GARDEN 
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Baby-dear loves animals 
(Does he know them in this loop?) 
But most of all, dear Baby loves—his 


KIDDIE- KOOP 


Dainty—practical—so economical—indispensable for a 
“Better Baby” and a healthier, happier mother. 


Would Wee Baby own a dainty bassinet ?>—trim Kiddie- 
Koop with net or point d’esprit and ribbon. As time 
passes, more-active Baby needs and has a snug crib 
which may be canopied and wheeled into the splendid 
out-of-doors. 


Then, when the tot begins to toddle and walk, Kiddie- 
Koop serves as a roomy, safe play-pen. No danger from 
floor draughts, animals, bumps nor harmful playthings. 
Mother’s footsteps and nervous energy are surprisingly 
saved—worry abolished. 


This bassinet, crib and play-pen combined sells for the 
price of a good crib alone. Safety screened sides. San- 
itary. Wheels easily, room to room, or out of doors. 
Springs raise (bassinet position) and lower (crib or play- 
pen position) with one motion. 


No mother can afford not to investigate. Write today 
for FREE Folder explaining 10-day Trial Offer. Deal- 
ers, write for interesting proposition and dealer helps. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 5 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 


For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 


You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 

THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 


Instruction under physicians 

and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 

experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 


2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


25 (ents 


is all that its name implies 
Cluett, Peabody Co., Inc., ‘Makers, Troy, 


A Knight, a Knave and 
Antoinette 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133) 


off, and they heard him coursing through the 
rough growth with shouts and cries as he sped 
away, drawing after him, precisely as he had 
guessed, the full pack of thugs, themselves in 
full cry. 

“Tt is certain death,” Antoinette was saying 
to herself. ‘“‘They are too many and too fast. 
He will never get away. Brave Jean!” 

Fortunately this hubbub drowned the ex- 
citement of the remaining nag, and his master 
soon had him quieted. So for some minutes, 
listening also for nearer alarms, they hearkened 
to the fading clatter of the chase. 

Antoinette had crept to where De Bonnefois 
stood and now rose ready for his protecting 
arm. Her eyes, when he kissed them, were 
brimming. Neither spoke. It was needless. 
Each knew that a being, humble but a man, 
had given them to each other. 

“‘Antoinette,’”? De Bonnefois said simply, 
when they were both better under control, ‘‘ we 
have all the rest of our lives for words. Now it 
is time to act.” 

“Hark, Julien!” she whispered quickly. “I 
heard something stir.” 

They held still, but all was quiet about them 
now. Only the leaves made murmur in the 
first breaths of a light breeze that now bore 
away the last faint echoes of Jean’s bold sally. 

“Tt was the wind you heard,” he assured 
her. “It always springs up at dawn.” 

“Dawn? It truly has grown lighter. Will 
that help us, or hinder?” 

“By light of day I can handle the cowards. 
Come, Antoinette. We must not hold cheaply 
what Jean has given at a high price. We must 
follow his plan without delay.’’ And he began 
to fumble with the horse’s tether. 

“But, Julien,” the girl spoke up, “‘if we are 
to steal away, shall we not leave the horse 
where he is? If you release him he will be sure 
to follow you end draw them after us.” 

“That is not the first shrewd word I have 
heard from your lips, my dear. Let us start.” 

“And hurry! It grows much lighter. They 
will be able to see us.” 

“ Ah, but then I can also see you!” 


1S gallantry was about to receive its re- 

ward with Antoinette’s first kiss. Her lips 

framed instead a silent “Oh!” and all she could 
do was to point with a trembling finger. 

At the spot she indicated over his shoulder 
De Bonnefois descried the figure of a man, just 
emerged from his hiding place behind a tree. 

Now, on seeing himself discovered, the man 
broke into a hard, low laugh. ‘‘So, my dear 
uncle!’”? a mocking voice said. ‘“‘My pious 
uncle! And this is where you pass your nights? 
In devotion to the vestals of the wood!” And 
again came the hard, low laugh. 

““While you spend yours in the company of 
thieves and cutthroats!” the retort leaped to 
De Bonnefois’ lips as he recognized the voice 
of his nephew, De Bray. ‘‘Come here, and 
pray forgiveness for your insult to this young 
gentlewoman.” 

‘Or, perhaps, take the wench under my own 
protection? Along with a bit of your claret?” 

Whipping out his steel De Bonnefois made 
ready to meet the other’s impending rush. 
“Leave, Antoinette! Fly! Hide yourself!” 
he commanded. ‘This cur will bark for his 
crew in a moment.” 

“Have no fear of that, my pious uncle. I 

urposely sent the clowns off after your clever 
cae of a guide, to give him a lacing for his 
pains; and to give you a lacing myself at my 
leisure—for the foul words you have spoken 
against me now and before. I have had report 
of them in Paris, Monsieur De Bonnefois.” 

* A lie! What I have to say about you I say 
to you. And I pronounce you a man between 
whom and honor there is no acquaintance.” 

“Being a prudent man’”—De Bray took no 
notice of the taunt—“ you perhaps wish to wait 
for the daylight? I have just heard you speak 
in praise of it.” 

“Be done with words, my noble eavesdrop- 
per. Come on!” 

“The time will wait, I thank you.” With 
cool insolence De Bray stepped nearer and be- 
gan to doff his leathern hunting jacket, spot- 
ting the black-green woodland background, as 
he did so, with the white of his silken shirt. 
“Be not a madman, Julien. I have no wish to 
be a murderer.” He so counseled De Bonnefois 
to copy his example. ‘You will need all the 
arms your good God gave you. And’’—he be- 
gan to roll up his sleeves—‘‘I hope your pious 
soul is shriven.” 


E STOOD there, the wan light of early 

dawn picking out his handsome but evil 
features. Still the blue eyes remained as De 
Bonnefois knew them in their boyhood, fearless 
and mocking. But the young pride about the 
lips and the lifted eyebrows had hardened to 
disdain, and debauchery had lined the face 
with the imprint of the devil. Secure in his 
victory of a dozen fatal duels, his head tilted 
high, De Bray smiled as he watched his uncle, 
so little beyond his own age, scale down to his 
lace-edged shirt. 

“Let us find a spot,” he said in the ever- 
mocking tone, “‘where you need be at no dis- 
advantage.” And he led the way to the fairly 
clear space of the sunken road. 

De Bonnefois followed. He knew that De 
Bray, the more brilliant swordsman, would 
attempt to rush him and finish him early. The 
somewhat younger man, with trust enough in 
his great skill, but not such trust in a physique 
worn down by wild living, must hope for vic- 
tory in the first few minutes. De Bonnefois 
was confident, none the less, that could he save 


himself for Antoinette in the first few ex- 
changes he had the great prize of her safety 
well in his hands. 

With heart pounding, the girl herself stole 
after the two men, keeping behind the trees 
and scarcely daring to see the deadly en- 
counter upon which so much depended, not 
for herself alone, but for another. So swift is 
the speed of life amid danger, it seemed to her 
she had known De Bonnefois always. Call for 
help? How proudly he would have forbidden 
it! And the only call for help was for help to 
the enemy. With a thousand anxieties for him 
in her heart, a thousand reproaches for her 
part in his danger, she could only stand and 
watch, a statue of anguish, hiding her face be- 
hind the tree at which she stood, quailing at 
every stroke that brought him special peril. 


ROM the first crossing of their steel it was a 
furious go. De Bray fought like a fiend, De 
Bonnefois as if he were crushing a viper. Made 
utterly careless by shame and lapse of honor, 
De Bray opened with a rapidity of play that 
gave his sword to look like a fan of swords. In 
his catlike movements he scarcely touched the 
turf with his feet. Twice during the first few 
passes his blade grazed De Bonnefois’ throat. 
This prospect of a speedy victory fired the 
young wretch to redoubled energy. His eyes 
blazed and his lips parted across his white 
teeth in a devilish grin. Nothing saved the 
slower De Bonnefois but such a call upon his 
skill as he had never made before. Often 
enough he had fought in play; but here a 
second’s slip meant death, and De Bonnefois 
knew it. Attempting no stroke on his own 
part, he knew he must place all his skill in the 
parry, not for his own sake alone but for 
another. And never before had he so deftly 
parried. Not even De Bray’s bewildering suc- 
cession of lunges found a single orening in his 
cool defense. At least not one was De Bray 
permitted to find in the first two minutes. 

In no time the prancing feet of the two had 
beaten down a wide circle in the grass. Save 
for the sing and click of their metal and the 
quick gasping of their breath, the wood kept 
almost total silence. 

But in a minute more the gasping of De Bray 
became the more noticeable. De Bonnefois 
marked it, but not before the young fiend had 
felt it himself! The early victory had been 
denied him. And maddened now by De Bon- 
nefois’ unexpected skill, dreading to wear 
down his own wind before he could bear down 
his opponent’s defense, De Bray suddenly 
changed his tactics. With every resource of 
evil he fell into craft. His left arm took to 
weary swinging at his side, in a feigned ex- 
haustion. His feet grew heavy and his body 
swayed, 


NSTANTLY De Bonnefois saw his moment. 

Not in vain had he parried and waited. And 
changing now to a furious offense, he bore in 
upon the other and fairly swept him off his 
feet. Round and round De Bray backed away 
as if ready to drop. That he saw his end ap- 
proaching was stamped on his face. 

So plain became its look of distress that De 
Bonnefois paused, breathless himself, with the 
cry: ‘‘You’re finished, Charles! Have done 
with this foolery!” 

He was answered by a shriek from Antoi- 
nette. 

Ina flash De Bray came to life at the moment 
De Bonnefois lowered his sword. Before the 
elder man could lift a defense, a thin stripe of 
red appeared under his left arm and began to 
streak the white of his shirt. 

“The blood of the martyr, as I live!’’ De 
Bray exulted. 

Desperate now and yet hopeful anew, he 
threw himself into the fray with double his 
former fury. Victory must come to him in a 
moment or pass altogether; and, tossing the 
code to the winds, he plunged in with every 
trick of the rogue long practiced in the wiles of 
thuggery, so that De Bonnefois once cried out: 

“Do you also stab in the back?”’ 

“ Anything goes in sticking a pig,’’ De Bray 
retorted. 

Other spots of red appeared over De Bonne- 
fois’ heart. Soswift were his antagonist’s lunges, 
so snakelike was their coiling delivery, that he 
could no longer sweep them aside as before. 

“See!”’ laughed De Bray as he saw this, “‘I 
offer you as a pincushion to the wench.” 

But the insult to Antoinette and the sting 
of his wounds brought a change now to De 
Bonnefois. Something more of the brute arose 
in him. Till then he had fought with the fine 
pity that was born in him. Now of a sudden 
he borrowed the speed of his deadly enemy. 
Faster than the eye cculd travel his blade 
found its way across De Bray’s face, and an- 
other cry rose from Antoinette, a cry of a 
different tenor. The mocking smile had dis- 
appeared from De Bray’s lips, and in its place 
grew a ghastly and bleeding grin. 

For an instant De Bray reeled, more in sur- 
prise than in pain. Then what had been merely 
a rage before became an insanity of hatred. 
With the cry of a wild animal from his tattered 
lips he bore in, and again and again he picked 
a new spot of red on De Bonnefois’ breast. 

“Aha!” he soon shouted. ‘Come, priest! 
The last rites for the Sieur de Bonnefois! 
And a slice of his fortune!” he tried to say; 
but the words were barely intelligible. 

Breath was failing him. The keen eye was 
duiling, and the drink-soaked brain was bid- 
ding adieu to its craft. One last supreme effort 
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DAILY IN A Spices 

| Philadelphia, USA’ 
| 

OKEX 
A NEW 
&§ 
form-fitting 


THOMSONS 
“Glove“Jilting™ 


CORSETS 


All the little refine- 
ments of style that you 
love—all that could be 
desired to assure a per- 
fect fit—all the reli- 
ability that comes only 
with the finest of ma- 
terials—atapricewhich 
enables you to have 
‘ the best. 


Corsets come and cor- 
sets go, but Thomson’s 
“\Glove-Fitting’’ Cor- 
sets have been the 
choice of the most 
women for 64 years. 


stores everywhere have 
“*The Standard Corset of the 
World”’ in the new spring styles 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co. 


66 Mum” 


is a deodorant for 
body odors 


‘‘Mum’’ neutralizes body odors 


as they occur—whether from per: 
spiration or other causes. 


‘‘Mum”’ is easy to use and lasts 


irom bath to bath. 


Use ‘‘Mum’’ daily the year ’round. 
25 cents—nine out of 10 drug- and 


department-stores sell “‘Mum’’. 


Mum" is a trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


MooreDush-Dins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Used everywhere throughout the world to hang 
Pictures, Posters, Pennants, Draperies, etc., to 
walls without disfiguring woodwork, plaster, or 
paper. Simply push them in with your fingers. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“*The Hanger with the Twist”’ Pa ph 

They absolute safety in hanging if } 

heavy Pictures, Clocks, Mirrors, Cloth- § 


ing, etc., weighing up to 100 pounds. | 
Easy to use. on’t mar walls. 1 


At Stationery, Hardware, 
Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 10c | 
Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. | 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
113 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Child Needs 
the Cord & Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


From day baby walks help 
it grow straight like a little 
soldier. No stooping shoul- 
ders, no torn hose tops. The 
easiest garter made. 
For Boys and Girls, 1 to 16 
yrs. Shoulder style like pic- 
ture,slipson overhead,white 
or black, 35c. Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder Style, 
fine for home, athletics or 
maternity wear, 65c. Bust 
sizes. 
At Dealer’s or we mail post 
paid at price given. Money 
back if not the best ever. 
A. M. Wilson Co. 
101 Main St. Cherokee, lowa 


A Knight, a Knave and 
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De Bray seemed to summon from his tiring 
arm, yet it was less that De Bonnefois thrust 
than that De Bray plunged blindly against 


* his steel. In a trice the younger man was reel- 


throat. 


ing away with a second fiery gash across his 
face in the gathering dread of his first defeat 
at the swords. 

Again he turned and rather fell than rushed 
forward. And again, with real victory in sight, 
De Bonnefois would have stayed himself, all 
fire and wrath though he was now. But the 
impulse of mercy had come too late. The 
order had gone forth from his brain, and this 
time his blade flicked its way across De Bray’s 
A crimson cascade poured down the 
young fiend’s breast, as the evil heart within, 
as if in confession, heaved out its hot contents. 

And yet again came Antoinette’s cry and 
another: “Julien! Fly! Come with me!” 


E BONNEFOIS failed to hear it. A strange 
ringing was in his ears, a strange weari- 
ness in his limbs. In vain he tried to push her 
away from his reeking shirt as she rushed to 


- him, pointing wildly across the wood. 


In the distance a great shouting and clatter 
had arisen. Shots were fired and, amid the 
galloping of horses, Antoinette distinctly heard 
the fall of one or two of them in a great crash. 
There was no mistaking it. The blackguard 
band of De Bray were flying back to his rescue. 

Side by side they stood there, De Bonnefois 
and she, with their backs to the nearest tree, 
and awaited the onset. Not a moment had 
been left them to hide themselves. 

There, rounding a coppiced corner in the 
sunken road they came, the flying figure of her 
uncle in the lead, his face uglier than ever and 
almost bursting with blood in his straining en- 
deavor. Feebly De Bonnefois raised his sword, 
to strike,as he might in defense. 

But the flying band fled on! Over the fallen 
figure of De Bray they leaped their horses, till 


one of them kicked it aside. Only the last man 
in the string, seeing the bewildered Antoinette 
and her companion and mistaking them for 
two of the criminal crew, shouted a needless 
warning and sped on. 

“The King’s constables! The King’s con- 
stables are on us all!” 


LITTLE later six of the Sieur de Bonnefois’ 
servants, having heard the wild alarm, set 
outin search of their masterand presently found 
him, in a swoon on the ground from his great 
weakness, his wounds strangely bound up in 
feminine linen and his white face pillowed on 
the bosom of a weeping girl. 

Some paces away lay a lifeless figure, his 
handsome but haunted face dotting the center 
of a circle of red on the grass. 

So they carried the Sieur de Lonnefois, as 
the Mademoiselle Antoinette commanded, 
back to her former dwelling; and there for 
some days he lay in a delirium, fighting over 
and over the contest in her defense. 

But toward the close of the sixth day, about 
sundown, it was seen that he opened his eyes 
and that the haze had left them. 

And when he saw Antoinette he was heard 
to whisper: ‘‘Ah, then you are safe! But De 
Bray? And where am I?” 

And so it was that she told him of the recent 
past, of his recovery, and of the just punish- 
ment meted out to the renegades. 

So also, as she finished, De Bonnefois told 
her of the future. 

Thus it was that the ancient parsonage fell 
altogether now into decay. So it was likewise 
the reason why the manor of the Sieur de 
Bonnefois after all acquired a gracious mis- 
tress. Neither is it a mystery why, after a 
time, when an heir came to fill their halls with 
brave shouts and merry laughter, the Sieur 
and Madame de Bonnefois chose for him the 
homely name of Jean. 


The lorpedoed Billions on 
the Ocean’s Bed 
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the outside in many feet of water, a ship can 
‘be made so stanch that she is often able to 
proceed to the next port under her own steam. 
To be sure, the whole ship is not thus con- 
verted into a steel-skinned bubble of air; for 
only a few compartments are blown out— 
enough to buoy the ship to the surface. The 
compressed-air method is not often employed, 
chiefly because of the elaborate and expensive 
work that must be done in tightly stopping all 
but a few openings. To lower the cost of clos- 
ing the-gaps and of making other repairs, 
canvas bags are sometimes placed under the 
decks and inflated with air. Enough water is 
thus displaced to lift the weight of the ship. 


Why the Lusitania Cannot be Saved 


| De 4 thousand, perhaps ten thousand 
ships of all sizes must lie at the bottom of 
the ocean. Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, recently stated that 2465 British 
ships went down with their crews and that 
3147 were sunk and their crews left adrift. 
Nearly six thousand British ships alone, vary- 
ing in size from the small fishing smack to the 
great transatlantic liner! How many of them 
will be restored by pontoon, pump and com- 
pressed air? Since 1915 about five hundred 
have been salved by the British. The number 
seems encouraging; but most of these ships 
had been beached. 

Let it be admitted at once that the waters 
which -were infested with submarines are for 
the most part so deep, so stormy, that despite 
all the ingenuity and the accumulated expe- 
rience of the salvage master the wrecks that 
strew the bottom of the ocean cannot be raised 
by ordinary methods. 

In the open sea nothing can be accomplished 
below one hundred feet, least of all when the 
tonnage to be lifted is greater than two thou- 
sand. The Lusitania, for example, must cor- 
rode where she lies. Her depth of 320 feet is 
too great; her hull too huge. Only her cargo 
can perhaps be saved, if the price is not too 
great. 

With billions to be recovered, the daring 
financial adventurers of Europe and America 
will not be daunted by obstacles too formi- 
dable for the conservative salvage master. 
They will swarm to the sea as they have 
swarmed in times past to the gold fields, But 
they will be adventurers of a higher type than 
the pick wielders and panners who braved 
starvation and death for gold in California, 
Australia, South Africa and Alaska. They will 
even sink their money in aiding inventors 
whose schemes leave one almost breathless 
with amazement. They will stake hundreds of 
thousands on startlingly original ship-raising 
and cargo-recovering inventions. Avarice and 
inventive imagination are quickened by the 
thought of untold wealth to be recovered. The 
temptation to plunge in where experienced 
salvage masters fear to dive is almost irresisti- 
ble. Company after company will inevitably 
be formed to exploit startlingly ingenious 
machines to lift the treasure that defies the 
pump and the pontoon. The Germans had 


hardly unleashed their submarines when the 
restless inventors came forward with their pro- 
posals. 

By a curious poetically fit anomaly per- 
haps the submarine itself may be the means of 
raising many a ship that the submarine has 
sunk. That salving U-boat will be not the 
familiar, deadly, torpedo-carrying species, but 
an especially built vessel that out-Vernes any- 
thing that the famous Jules ever romanced 
about. It will have a door which can be opened 
under water; yet not a drop will enter. Out of 
the door a diver will step upon the ocean floor, 
just as you step out upon the street. 

She seems like a creation of a delirium, this 
strange undersea vessel into which the water 
cannot rush; but she has actually been built 
and successfully tested. Her inventor is Simon 
Lake, an American who has done more for the 
improvement of the submarine as an instru- 
ment of peace than any other man. Years ago 
he built a strange underwater craft that ran 
along the bottom of Chesapeake Bay on 
wheels, One of her compartments was pumped 
tull of air at a pressure so high that it pushed 
back the water that sought to enter when the 
door was open. The idea is obviously the same 
as that which has been applied in raising 
sunken ships by compressed air. 

Time and time again divers passed out of 
that compartment in Lake’s boat, promenaded 
on the bottom of the sea and returned again. 
To be sure the diver was limited in his activi- 
ties by his depth, just as he would have been 
had he been lowered from the surface in the 
conventional way. But are there not possibili- 
ties in this salvaging submarine? As it crawls 
on the bottom it cares nothing for the storm 
which blows above. It can carry powerful 
lights, a whole machine shop, every mechani- 
cal convenience that an under-water artisan 
may need. 


How Deep Down Can a Diver Go? 


OMETHING like this queer submarine of 
Lake’s has been exploited by one of the 
greatest salvage companies of Europe. It is 
not an underwater automobile, like Simon 
Lake’s vessel, but a large box of compressed 
air. Within the box two, three, even four or 
more divers are housed. They can step out 
upon the floor of the sea through a door, just 
as in Lake’s boat. The box is a veritable sub- 
merged toolhouse and repair shop. Telephones 
connect it with the ship above; searchlights 
penetrate the gloom for a few feet here and 
there. The depths that can be reached are 
greater than those that any diver can attain. 
As for the men who crawl out of its queer 
interior, they are at least safer than those rare 
ships’ carpenters and gunners’ mates of the 
United States Navy who broke the world’s 
record by descending over three hundred feet. 
A vertical air hose at great depths may be 
kinked by a current; the air may be cut off. 
But the hose that leads from the box is always 
more or less horizontal and therefore not so 
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It’s More Than 
A Flavoring to Me 


I use it to make a delicious 
golden syrup by dissolving 
granulated sugar in hot water 
and adding 


Mapleine 


(The Golden Flavor) 


Two cups boiling water, four cups 
sugar and one teaspoon Mapleine 
are all that is required to make this 
fine, economical syrup. 


And for flavoring desserts, pud- 
dings, icings, ices and sauces 
Mapleine is without a_ peer, 
particularly to those who like the 
taste of maple in their sweets. 


A few drops of Mapleine lend 
piquancy and zest to 
gravies, soups, baked 
beans, etc. Try it. 


Your grocer can 
supply you. 


0} CRESCENT MFG. CO. 

4 321 Occidental Ave. 

0 Seattle, Wash. 

Bi Send 4c stamps and carton top 
k. 200 


‘ for Mapleine cook boo 
Recipes. 


GIRDLE 


TRADE MARK PATENTED 


She All Elastic Corset 


HE TREO GIRDLE is made en- 

tirely of porous woven surgical 
elastic web, which “gives” freely to 
every movement, yet firmly holds 
the figure. It lends grace with ab- 
solute comfort at all times, Our pat- 
ented method of construction and 
character of materials make it equally 
desirable for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear.White or flesh. Retail, $3.00 


to $9.00. CAUTION 
The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
the body above and below the waist- 
line. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hig confiners, and NOT 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curing the TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for FREE booklet. 


Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 


Waists, 
“Coats and Suits 
exclusively for 


LANE BRYANT 


ROCK-A-BYE PRODUCTS 
KEEP BABIES HAPPY 


Write for descriptive and photographic 
illustrations of the COMPLETE line of 
Rock-a-Bye Baby Nursery Specialties. 
PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2804 Montgomery St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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GRANULATEO 


GELATINE| 


It is a comfort to the housekeeper 
to have at hand an ever-ready, 
delicious dessert like Chalmers, 
which can be prepared for the 
table in a few moments. 


Chalmers Gelatine not only saves 
time,but saves moneyaswell. From 


5c worth of Chalmers you can make 
enough appetizing jelly to help 
eight persons. Could anything be 
more economical? You will find 
scoresof helpfulrecipesuggestions 
in the little book that comes in each 
package of Chalmers Gelatine. 


Chalmers Gelatine Sales Corp. 
Richmond, Va. 


Try this recipe yourself: 
Cocoanut Cream 


¥% box Chalmers Gelatine, 1 tea- 
spoonful vanilla, 1 cup milk, 1 pint 


cream,I cup powdered 
sugar, 2 cups grated 
cocoanut. Soak gela- 
tine in milk until soft, 
add sugar, set in basin 
of boiling water to dis- 
solve;cool, addvanilla, 
cocoanut and cream, 
stirgentlyandset away 
to harden, 


You Owe Your 
Child Sound Feet 


His future depends on his ability 
to be active. Improper shoes 
will work endless harm to toes, 
arches, and ankles, that will 
be an unsurmountable handi- 
cap in years to come. 
Look at his feet now. If 
he displays any of the un- 
mistakable signs of weak 
ankles he needs a corrective 
shoe such as the Coward, 
which will support ankles 
and heels and give freedom 
of growth to the toes. Ad- 
dress Department A. 
JAMES 8. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich Street 
New York City 
(Near Warren St.) 
Sold Nowhere Flse 


“tt New Thought 


Does 


Shows the place to begin, 
Gives the might to win; 
Dissolves your fear, 

Makes your problems clear; 
Eliminates strife 

From your daily life; 
Offers a new way, 

Makes living pay. 


Hundreds of letters in our files 
prove the above statements 


The Gist of 
New Thought 


by Paul Elisworth, will show 
you how to use this force. It 
is a practical working manual. 
Explains: How to Awaken 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


Latent Powers; The Supreme Truth on which Successful 
Living is Founded; How to Remove the Fundamental 
Cause of Inharmony; How to be Successful in Your Work; 
The Cumulative Results of Using New Thought; How 
to Use Affirmations to Heal Yourself and Others; The 
New Thought Way to the Realization of Desires. 


we will send you this booklet and a 
For 10 Cents month'strialof Nautilus, New Thought 
Magazine, Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
editors. Orison Swett Marden and Edwin Markham 


among its contributors. Send now and we will include 
“How to Get What You Want.” 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. , Dept. F-14, Holyoke, Mass. 


I Made My Dresses Over 


Designs by Laura H. Crowninshield 


N THESE after-war days we must be 

F I ever watchful of ourselves, lest the old 

wasteful habits, practiced before the 

war, return, and lest the savings patri- 

otically started during the war diminish 

instead of growing into the large amounts 
we originally planned. 

It is so easy to fall back into the old way 
of doing things, and even to become reck- 
lessly extravagant after a sustained period 
of undiminished economies, during which 
one has denied oneself all the pretty lux- 
uries to which one has been accustomed. 

Now that we have acquired a knowl- 
edge of saving on our clothes, it does seem 
as though we should continue to practice 
it, even if only to establish a national 
reputation for thrift and prove tothe world 
that we can practice economy as well as 
anyone else. 

Once again remnants of odd lengths are 
being sold at reduced prices—of course, 
not at the reductions we used to find, but 
at a saving over the regular prices. Then, 
too, very often pieces of materials which 
have not sold well are placed on the 
bargain counters at special prices, and 
if one possesses sufficient foresight to see 
these remnants combined with other ma- 
terials and colors in a gown, one mayreally 
get the makings of a lovely gown at a 
remarkably low price. 


AKE the first dress (No. 2115) in the 

upper groupasanexample. The plaid 
silk, a beautiful piece of brown and white 
with a fine line of black, was picked up at a 
remnant sale. In itself it was not sufficient for 
a dress, and it needed the subduing effect of a 
dark contrasting material. An old ball dress, 
made with a full-gathered overskirt and a bodice 
of Georgette crépe in a pale pink, was dyed a 
dark brown and used for the sleeves and girdle. 
This same material was doubled, finely plaited 
and used as a frill around the neck and lower 
edge of the skirt. This dress comes in sizes 16 
and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 

This design can be also effectively carried out 
in chambray and gingham, though when using 
these materials it would be more practical, for 
laundering purposes, to omit the plaiting on the 
skirt, the sash ends and the sleeves and substi- 
tute a plaiting of white batiste at the neck that 
can be removed and laundered separately. 

Very smart indeed are the flaring box coats, 
and if you happen to have a suit of this style left 
over from the time they were in style a few 
years ago, you can remodel it on the same lines 
as the one (No. 2113) pictured here, the second 
illustration above on the right. In fact, various 
types of coats will lend themselves to recon- 
struction in this particular design, as by cutting 
away the lower part of the front more ease and 
swing are given to the sides and back, and in 
some cases where more width is needed at the 
sides pieces may be taken from the front and 
inserted at the sides. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, 
and 36 to 42 inches. 


F THE coat has been a double-breasted model, 

the overlapping tabs may be cut out without 
any difficulty; but in case there is not sufficient 
width to cut this portion of the front according 
to pattern, satin or taffeta the color of the suit 
may be used; and then, instead of the light- 
colored binding which outlines the suit, the 
same silky material may be used for the edging 
around the front tabs, the bottom of the skirt 
and the neck. This binding should be cut bias, 
and about two inches and a half in width, so 
that, when the seams are turned under, about 
three-quarters of an inch will be visible. 

The skirt of this suit, being long and flaring, 
was raised from the bottom to give slight full- 
ness at the top and the lower portion was 
turned in to give the desired silhouette. There 
are many materials without an up.and down, 
so that in making over a skirt which is wider at 
the bottom it may be turned upside down; or 


2115 2113-2111 
in other instances the material taken from the 
bottom may be used to. widen the upper part. 

The sleeves here, you will notice, are in’ the 
new bell shape which is so characteristic of the 
coats of this type, and the width is given by 
the insertion of pieces so shaped as to appear like 
fancy cuffs. These sleeves are usually finished, 
you know, with a snap set on the inside and ad- 
justed so that the sleeves may be fastened 
snugly if one desires, in this way overcoming 
the objection many feel toward this loose, open 
kind of a sleeve. 

Do not overlook the blouse underneath 
(No. 2111). This long middy-like affair is an im- 
portant part of the spring tailored suit, and it 
is considered extremely chic to have the coat cut 
away so as to reveal in some way this blouse of 
contrasting material underneath. This lovely 
one was made of beige jersey silk, embroidered 
with dark blue heavy silk thread couching. 
These blouses are cut very straight under the 
arms and slightly drooping on the shoulders, 
and are delightfully easy-fitting and graceful for 
this reason. This one is joined to the skirt, and 
comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 
inches. 


LMOST everyone has a half-worn gown, with 
sleeves and underarms shabby and begin- 
ning to show signs of strain. Often the skirt is 
wide enough to help out in a new waist, and 
sometimes it is far wiser to use a short length of 
new material of another color for this purpose, 
even though you may have enough of the old, as 
it is certain to make the dress appear like new. 
Almost any plain type of dress similar to the 
one in the detail illustration pictured in the 
lower-left corner can be remade in this style. 
The original gown was of dark blue silk poplin 
from last summer. So as to make the skirt 
longer, it was dropped from the waist to the 
hips and sewn to a long blouse made of henna 
crépe de Chine, which contrasted beautifully 
with the dark blue of the material. Then, by 
using the wide girdle and part of the waist, a 
most attractive bolero sort of arrangement was 
worked out with straps extending down and 
connecting with the skirt. 

This is such a lovely design (No. 2106) that 
you may wish to use it for a new dress, and 
there are many charming combinations of ma- 
terial which could be carried out in this design. 
For instance, Pekin-blue silk jersey would be a 


pleasing combination with a skirt and bo- 
lero of black satin, with the tiny tie lined 
in pale pink. Bisque chiffon would be 
lovely combined with a deep eggplant- 
color charmeuse. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, 
and 36 to 42 inches. 
If you are longing for both a new eve- 
ning and a new afternoon gown, and if 
the state of your finances demands that 
you decide between them, the two-in- 
one idea (No. 2121) pictured in the illus- 
tration at the bottom of the page will 
prove a fairy godmother, for through 
it you may have both gowns and only 
have to pay the price of one. The sma!! 
sketch is the evening dress, and the big 
sketch is the evening dress transforme:| 
into an afternoon gown. This dress is mad 
-of lustrous satin in the brilliant bluebir:! 
coloring with a new one-sided drapery. 


ae THIS dress is added the little slip-on 
blouse with long sleeves, and, presto 
it becomes a very entrancing afternoon 
frock. The straight neckline, narrow-rolled 
collar, ending in a long slender point, ani 
arrangement of the velvet-ribbon girdle, 
which slips through slits at the side in 
the most fascinating way, are new style 
points which go far toward making this 
the most useful dress one could have in 
her possession. You can obtain the pat 
tern in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 
42 inches. 

If you. happen to have a taupe eve- 
ning frock to which you can add a little 
blouse like this pattern, it could be in a pretty 
soft old-blue shade, with velvet ribbons to 
match; and if you prefer the lovely transparent 
materials, Georgette or chiffon cloth would be 
very alluring for this purpose. 

One of the most successful made-over dresses 
in this group is the third sketch (No. 2109) in 
a combination of striped linen with a plain color. 
It can be obtained in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 
36 to 42 inches. The skirt, illustrated in the 
small sketch, was the foundation for the dress. 
This was of plain-color green linen, part of a suit, 
the coat of which had been accidentally ruined. 
This was redyed, as the color was a little the 
worse from sun exposure, and in company witha 
pretty piece of green and white striped handker- 
chief linen began life anew as a charming coat 
dress. 

The well-placed bands on the skirt, dividing 
its length, make it a particularly attractive de- 
sign for a tall slender figure. The long close- 
fitting sleeves, with narrow plain-color cuffs, 
and the gilet front of the blouse give it a dis- 
tinction that one scarcely expects to achieve in 
a made-over dress. The buttons are of white 
pearl and the tie a narrow picot-edged black 
silk ribbon. 

In making a new frock of this design, gala- 
tea or striped madras could be used with plain- 
color chambray or crash linen. 


O MAKE-OVER page would be complete 

without suggestions for a blue serge dress, 
for this is a material which in a dress or a suit is 
always to be found in a well-dressed woman’s 
wardrobe, at least if she wears colors. One of 
those simple, straight dresses (No. 2123), which 
happily are becoming both to the very slender 
as well as to the stouter form, is pictured here 
in the lower right-hand corner. In the little de- 
tail sketch is pictured the original gown, from 
which the one in the other larger illustration 
was made. 

In the new dress a vest, girdle and panel, 
made in one and cut from satin, are introduced 
to cover the waist where it had become shiny 
and worn, these parts having previously been 
cut away. The vest part slips underneath the 
sides of the blouse until it reaches the point 
where it comes out to form the girdle and panel. 
The sleeves are cut in the new bell shape and 
are also made of the satin. Sizes, 16 and 18 
years, and 36 to 42 inches. 
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TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED 
Coward 
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“THE BEGINNING OF A GOOD COMPLEXION” 


A beautiful full-color reproduction of this 
famous painting, together with a generous 
sample of Pears’ Soap, will be sent anywhere 
in the United States for 10 cents in stamps. 


HE picture is handsomely printed, without any advertising text, 
on an excellent quality of paper, 14 by 11 inches, suitable for 
mounting or framing. The sample of soap is illustrated below in actual 
size. It is big enough to let you make a really pleasant trial of Pears’ 
Soap—so that you can appreciate its generous, free-flowing lather, its 
rapid, thorough cleansing and its delightful effect on the complexion. 


“Good morning, have you used Pears’ Soap?” 


WALTER JANVIER, U. S. Agent for A. & F. 

Pears, Ltd., 419 Canal St., New York City 
Dear Sirs: | enclose 10 cents in stamps for which 
send me color reproduction of painting and 
sample of soap as above. 


FULL SIZE CAKES 


Unscented 
17¢ a cake, $1.90 per doz. 


Scented Glycerine 
22¢ a cake, $2.50 per doz. 
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ANITAS supplies the 

harmonious backe 
ground which makes fur- 
niture, rugs and hangings 
look their best. 

Sanitas is a cloth wall 
covering finished in dura- 
ble oil colors and is ob- 
tainable in 


“Styles for Every 
Room In theHouse’’ 

Sanitas does not crack, peel 
or fade. Dust and finger marks 
do not injure it—a damp cloth 
wipes off the dirt. 

Do a room or two in Sanitas 
this spring and make them look 
more inviting than ever. 

The Sanitas trademark is 
always on the back of the goods. 
Write for Booklet 
and Samples 
and address the manufacturers of 


SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Dept. 1 
320 Broadway, New York 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few applications of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn or callus loosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 
Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 
Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


OUR SPARE HOURS can be turned into 
money. Let us tell you how. Address, 
Tue CurTIS PUBLISHING Company, 835 Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Torpedoed Billions on 
the Ocean’s Bed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135) 


likely to be buckled. And if an accident should 
happen the man has a chance to fight his way 
back to the box. 

It is even proposed that a self-contained 
diving dress shall be worn—a dress on the back 
of which a cylinder of compressed air is carried. 
The diver’s exhalations are passed over chemi- 
cals, purified and breathed over again. Thus 
the air hose that would otherwise lead to the 
box is dispensed with altogether. It is claimed 
that with such a compressed-air toolhouse a 
depth of 325 feet can be attained. 


How the Diver Lives Under the Water 


HE familiar diver’s dress is one of the 

boldest conceptions that ever sprang from 
an inventor’s brain—a means of almost mi- 
raculously adapting the human organism to 
conditions that it was never intended to meet. 
You know, in a general way, that the dress is 
a combination rubber garment that covers the 
whole body from the neck down, except the 
hands, which protrude through elastic cuffs, 
watertight at the wrists, and that to this 
flexible garment is bolted a windowed helmet 
to which air is pumped from a boat above. 
The excess air escapes through a valve in the 
side of the helmet, a valve which the diver can 
regulate himself. Inflated as it is, the dress is 
as buoyant as a cockleshell. 

To sink the diver like a stone and to kee 
him upright, the soles of his shoes are weighted, 
each with sixteen pounds of lead. In addition, 
eighty pounds of lead are distributed around 
his body. His equipment weighs about one 
hundred and seventy pounds. Add to that his 
own weight of one hundred and fifty, and the 
total comes to three hundred and twenty 
pounds. He is connected with the surface not 
only by the air hose, but by a signal or life line 
in which telephone wires are usually embedded. 

The air that is pumped into the helmet is 
more than a gas to be breathed. Without 
it not only would the diver suffocate, but he 
would be crushed to death at great depths 
Suppose he is working in one hundred and fifty 
feet of water. The 2160 square inches of his 
surface are subjected to a total water pressure 
of 144,072 pounds. What saves him from being 
squeezed into a pulp? Nothing but the air 
that is pumped into his suit by way of a hel- 
met—air, the pressure of which is nicely reg- 
ulated to counterbalance the gripping water 
without. The deeper he goes the greater is the 
pressure of the water, and the greater must be 
the opposing pressure of the air. There is a 
limit to the air pressure a man can endure, and 
that limit is at present at three hundred feet. 

Hoist a diver from a great depth to the 
surface rapidly and the effect is exactly the 
same as when a bottle of charged water is 
uncorked. The blood boils; from it bubbles of 
nitrogen, the chief constituent of air, escape. 
The man suffers agonies. To make diving safe 
the nitrogen which has been forced into his 
blood must be released very gradually. Hence 
he is brought up by easy stages. The longer he 
has stayed below the more highly charged with 
nitrogen are his blood and his tissues, and the 
longer must be the time allowed for him to 
come to the surface. 


Can the Diver’s Dress be Improved? 


OU see now what are the limitations of the 

ordinary diver’s dress. The inventors who 
would recover wealth that lies far down beyond 
the grasp of present salvaging methods have 
thought of abandoning it altogether. They 
reason thus: 

It is the tremendous air pressure under 
which he must work—the air pressure that 
counteracts the outer water pressure—that 
limits the diver. Why not construct a metal 
suit, a rigid suit of plate mail, so strong that it 
will of itself resist the crushing force of water 
beyond three hundred feet?’ A man could then 
breathe air at atmospheric pressure—the kind 
of air that you are breathing now—no matter 
what his depth may be. At once all the 
difficulties that accompany the use of com- 
pressed air vanish—the hours consumed in 
ascending so that the nitrogen in the blood may 
not boil off rapidly, the necessity of nicely 
adjusting an air-escape valve to suit the depth, 
the possibility of capsizing and coming up feet 
first with dangerous suddenness, and the 
shortness of time in which a man may work. 

Having reasoned thus, a few inventors 
actually built suits of diving armor. They 
have been strong suits, so strong that they 
weighed five hundred pounds without the 
ballast to sink them and the man inside. In- 
cased in such a rigid shell a man cannot climb 
down a ladder, seize a rope and lower himself 
after the traditional manner of divers. A der- 
rick must actually pick him up and drop him 
overboard. He reaches depths of four hundred, 
five hundred, even six hundred feet—depths 
unattainable in the conventional rubber dress. 
He experiences no more difficulty in breathing 
than he would in his own home. 

But he has no freedom of movement. He 
cannot swing a hammer or drill a hole in a steel 
plate. No gloved or naked hand helps him 
to find his ponderous way. To be sure, he has 
arms, but they are arms of metal in which his 
own lie like so much marrow in bones. How 
can he feel? 

In truth, he cannot use his hands directly at 
all. He must be provided with an artificial 
hand, which may be a simple mechanically 
operated claw (a steel thumb and forefinger) 
or a more complex prehensile device. One such 
hand, the invention of Chester MacDuffee, has 


twelve fingers actuated from within by a slid- 
ing rod. It is a lifeless thing, and yet you can 
pick up a piece of thin paper with this twelve- 
fingered hand even from a flat table. 

Salvage masters will have none of these 
armors. They object to their immobility. The 
enormous pressure of the water at great depths 
binds the joints in the metal arms and legs so 
that they can scarcely be moved. The greater 
the pressure, the tighter is the joint. At 
moderate depths, however, the joints leak. 
An automatic pump must be attached to the 
armor to remove the water that seepsin. And 
yet these suits have demonstrated the possi- 
bility of reaching depths hitherto unattainable. 

Who can help wondering if the salvage 
masters may not be wrong? A man in the 
armor is hauled up as fast as a winch can turn. 
At four hundred or five hundred feet he may 
not be able to wield a tool, but who knows if he 
may not be able to guide an electric lifting mag- 
net to steel billets or direct a clamshell bucket 
which can pick up a wagonload of loose cargo 
in its maw? Who knows if he cannot help to 
slip steel cables under the ship? This much 
at least is certain: With one-quarter of the 
world’s shipping at the bottom of the sea, we 
shall hear more of diving armor. 


Lowering a Machine Shop Into the Sea 


SUIT of plate so strong that it will of 
itself resist the pressure of water is a 
hydraulic first cousin to the diving bell, which 
is nothing but a stout steel globe big enough to 
hold two or three mechanics and a set of motor. 
driven tools. There is no reason why such a 
diving bell cannot be lowered to one thousand 
feet, provided it is made of metal thick and 
strong enough. At least a score of inventors 
have patented such diving bells. Curious 
claws, grippers, saws, wrenches and drills pro- 
ject outwardly into the water from shafts that 
are electrically turned by current supplied 
from the tender at the surface. 

Propellers, too, are provided so that the 
diving bell can be moved from one part of the 
hull to another. Hose pipes for air and tele- 
phones as well as electric lights, both inside 
and outside, are obvious necessities, not to 
mention ports of heavy glass through which 
anxious eyes may peer. Dozens of ways are 
suggested to ballast the bell so that it may 
sink safely to any desired depth and stay there 
until the work has been accomplished. 

There is no hope of exploring the interior 
of a wreck with such a submersible machine 
shop, nor even of determining with accuracy 
the character and extent of the injuries that 
the hull has sustained. Then what is the good 
of it? To attach pontoons or lifting cables—so 
the inventors tell us. Listen, for example, to 
Harry Livingston Bowdoin: 

‘*When a vessel is to be raised, if of iron, the 
apparatus, when alongside and in the desired 
position, swings out two arms, and electro- 
magnets enable it to adhere to the vessel. The 
pontoon is then lowered and fastened to a rib 
of the vessel. A sufficient number of pontoons 
are thus fastened to the sides of the vessel to 
lift her, and she is towed into smooth water 
and the drydock.” 

As if they realized that, however comfort- 
able a man in a diving bell may be compared 
with him who descends in the ordinary diving 
dress or the more radical diving armor, he must 
work more or less blindly, a whole group of 
inventors have busied themselves with the 
production of amazing machines which auto- 
matically pass lifting cables around a ship that 
lies beyond humanly attainable depths and 
which fasten chains to hulks. They are ma- 
chines that are intended to be mechanical ex- 
tensions of an intelligence that thinks in safety 
in the cabin, of a surface tender. 


How a Sunken Vessel is Found 


OW is the foundered vessel located? Al- 
ways by a self-propelled electromagnetic 
automaton. When, according to one patent, it 
has magnetically found its ship, the automaton 


proceeds to crawl down one side of the hull, © 


around the bottom, and then up the other side. 
The inventor of this particular automaton 
causes it to blow away the mud and gravel that 
may be encountered in thus circumnavigating 
the wreck, to leave a cable in its wake, and 
lastly to fasten in place pontoons that have 
been lowered by the cable. There is nothing for 
the salvage master to do but watch an indica- 
tor on the wall of his cabin. ‘‘ Descending,” 
“Turning,” “Horizontal,” “Ascending” are 
printed on the dial. A needle swings to the 
proper word as the automaton far below per- 
forms its functions. 

Instead of securing pontoons to the ship the 
inventor of another automaton, equally ingen- 
ious, would have it bolt in position plates to 
which cables are attached, so that ‘‘the vessel 
may be raised by any of the usual means.” 
He, too, provides an indicator to visualize the 
proceedings far below the waves; but he 
shrinks from having his mechanical diver sling 
a cable around a hull that may lie on one side 
half buried in sand. 


HE automata leave one dumfounded and 

gasping. Poe, Verne and Wells, how tame 
are their literary vagaries in comparison! Will 
the automata dive beneath the waves of the 
North Sea, find wrecks with unerring electro- 
magnetic accuracy and spin lifting cables about 
them? I think you can answer the question 
yourself. 


PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


HE photograph of the 

wholesome little girl in the 
oval above will give you a very 
good idea of just how the Paul 
Jones Middy Dress will look 
on your own little girl. 
_ Paul Jones Middy Dresses come 
in White Linene, Cadet Holland, 
Colored Jean, and White Standard 
Jean—sizes 4 to 14. They are 
made by Morris & Co. of Baltimore 
—originators' of the Paul Jones 
Middy Blouse and makers also of 
Paul Jones Sailor Suits for Boys. 


Write direct to us if you cannot get Paul 
Jones garments at your favorite store, and 
we shall see that you are supplied. 


Write for the Paul Jones Style Book 
MORRIS CO., Inc., Originators 


412 North Eutaw St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Kellogg's Bran) 


(COOKED) 
READY TO SERVE 


THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 
CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Alma Gluck, thefamous Prima Donna of the Metropolitan Opera, 
has created this most becoming coiffure. In all her portraits her 
glorious hair is dressed asabove. You can reproduce this coiffure 
| with the Alma Gluck Braid which is fully described in the new 


| enlarged edition of our “VOGUE COIFFURES” Catalog—just 
out. ces from $3.00 up. Catalog Mailed Free On Request. 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 
CUSTOM MADE—TO MATCH YOUR SAMPLE 
i . Pompad 8, Switches, Wigs, Etc. 
TOUPETS AND WIGS FOR MEN 


‘Transfor 


Money Back if Not Satisfacto 
100 Fifth Ave. Dept. 601 Fork 


economical, safe 
and sure. Mixes with 
any kind food that 
attracts rats and _ mice. 


“They don’t die in the house.” 
The oldest and largest selling 


exterminator. Sold by 
druggists and general 
stores everywhere. 
Write for 
Free Booklet. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
4 


ULTRY GUIDE 


—tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
etc, Contains beautiful colored pictures of best 
ying varieties and best layers, sent absolutely 
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What the Birds Can Do for You 


By T. Gilbert Pearson 


Secretary of the National Association of Audubon Societies 


smoothly, 
easily runs every 
light mechanism 
regularly oiled with 
3-in-One. 


Sewing machine fairly 
hums with little effort; 
rattle gone; wear reduced 
to zero. Talking machine 
_operates without hitch or 
jerk. Vacuum cleaner cleans 
cleaner. Washing machine 
pumps faster. Clocks keep time. 
Hinges are squeakless. Locks and 
bolts never stick. All this bliss 
because the “lady of the house” 
knows and uses 


3-in-One 


It’s all oil— pure and clean. No grease, 
grit or acid. Never dries out or 
turns rancid. Penetrates to all 
friction points. Works out caked 
rease and dirt. Stays in the 
rings. Lubricates perfectly. 
Try. Buy. Use regularly. 
At all good stores. East of the 
Rocky Mountain states, 15c, 
25c and 50c in bottles; also 
in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Generous sample 
and Dictionary of 
Uses. To save postage, request 
these on a postal. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 CVG. Bdwy., New York 
B’6 


One Woman to Another 
By “Bobby” Wyndham 


Shall I tell you how I came to know 
about Amolin? It was last spring when 
I was visiting at Glen Cove. In the little 
cabinet of my bathroom I happened ona 
toilet preparation which was quite new to 
me. The label read Amolin, the Personal 
Deodorant Powder. 

Helen, my hostess, told me how Amolin 
destroys body odors. She said it was the 
most wonderful preparation for keeping the 
body always above the suspicion of any odor. 

Now, that may seem an extravagant re- 
mark. I thought so when I heard it. But 
after trying Amolin, as Helen advised— 
well, I don’t think “‘ wonderful” is anything 
more than the literal truth. , 

You know that delightfully clean-and- 
sweet sensation you have, as you step from 
the bath. Use Amolin and that feeling stays 
with you all day. No odors from perspira- 
tion or any other cause. Amolin keeps you 
fresh, feeling absolutely at your best, no 
matter what your business or pleasure. 

You can’t help liking Amolin. It has so 
many intimate, personal uses. It’s unscented 
and contains no talcum. Of course, it’s abso- 
lutely harmless. All drug and department 
stores sell it. The Amolin Co., Lodi, N. J., 
will send a generous sample on request. Try 

it and you'll agree with me: Amolin is an 


indispensable toilet requisite. 


New Methods in 
Child 


| * 
| 
Training 
OW for the first time 
there is a scientific 
method in child training, 
founded on the principle 
that confidence is the basis 
of control. This new system 
shows you how in your own 
hometo correct the causeof 
disobedience, wilfulness, untruthfulness and other dangerous habits 
which, if not properly remedied, lead to dire consequences. The 
trouble in most cases now’ is that children are punished or scolded 
for what they do, The new method removes the cause—mnot by 
punishment or scolding but by confidence and codperation along 
lines which are amazingly easy for any parent to instantly apply. 
H This new system, which has been put 
Highest Endorsements 1't0 the form of an illustrated Course 
prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
and immediate results for the thousands of parents inall parts of the 


world, It is also endorsed by leading educators. It 
“ New Methods in Child 
Free Book Training” is the title of 
a startling book which describes this 
new system and ouflines the work of 
the Parents Association. Send letter or 
postal today and the book will be sent 
free—but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 443, 449 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City 


OT long ago a 
man whom I 
know quite 


- me to tell him how 


toldhim. “But what 


well in a_ business 
way asked me to 
spend a week-end 
with him that he 
might show me his 
suburban home, and 
at the same time get 


to increase the num- - 
bers of wild birds 
about him. I found 
his place, according 
to the artistic and 
quiet standards of 
the neighborhood, in 
every respect beyond 
praise. 

‘‘What do you 
think of my 
grounds?” he asked, 
in an effort, I knew, 
to stimulate some 
expression of appre- 
ciation. 

“Very attractive, 
very attractive in- 
deed for people,” I 


have you done to 
make it attractive 
for birds?” 

In his surprised inquiry as to my meaning 
there was a tinge of resentment, for in a way 
he was fond of wild birds and wanted to be on 
more neighborly terms with them. 


Bi sons is the kind of place I found: A perfect 
lawn with a number of handsome shade 
trees, a few thin-foliaged exotic shrubs, a small 
orchard of very prim fruit trees, a garden with- 
out a weed and a back fence never scratched by 
thorn or clinging vine. Following the fashion 
of the neighborhood, every dead limb in or- 
chard and grove had been carefully removed, 
and every hollow in limb or hole had been filled 
with cement. The entire place was as proper 
and well kept as a beauty parlor; but there 
were very few birds to be seen. 

To be sure, robins and a few other birds that 
build nests in the open trees were present, but 
the more valuable insect-destroying species 
were not there. There were no dead limbs in 
which either the downy woodpecker or the 
flicker could chisel its abode. There was no 
cavity in the trees or limbs where a chickadee 
or a nuthatch could build its nest; nor any 
hollow limb in the orchard where the bluebird 
might lay its pale blue eggs and rear its young. 
‘There were no thickets or brush piles such as 
the towhees and brown thrashers love; nor 
any weed patch in which the song sparrow 
could build its home. 

When these deficiencies were called to his 
attention this man immediately set to work to 
rectify the situation as far as possible by arti- 
ficial means. Bird boxes of the proper charac- 
ter were erected at suitable places, and without 
doubt the coming summer one may find that 
the bird population of this little homestead has 
increased, 

There are thousands of similar cases through- 
out the country. People want the birds, but 
do not know how to attract them to their 
premises. Usually their desire for birds is 
prompted by sentiment, but there are reasons 
of transcendent importance why all men should 
wish to increase the bird population of the 
country. 


OMPETENT authorities inform us that of 

all the fruit, grain and vegetables growing 
in the United States at least one-tenth is annu- 
ally destroyed by the ravages of injurious in- 
sects, and that birds constitute one of nature’s 
most important checks in preventing the in- 
crease of these pests. Every year the acreage 
put under cultivation is increasing, which 
means that with more food available the 
fecundity of the insects is heightened. 

Destructive insects multiply with astound- 
ing - rapidity and their numbers within a 
small given area are often beyond imagination. 
A busy entomologist, Doctor Fitch, one day 
turned his attention to counting aphides, or 
plant lice, that he found infesting a fruit 
orchard. He carefully counted the numbers 
of these little pests that were getting their 
livelihood from one leaf. Then he noted the 
number of leaves on a limb, after which he 
counted the limbs, and in the end computed 
that on this one small cherry tree there dwelt 
twelve millions of these parasites, and the 
entire orchard seemed equally infested. 

Here was work for the chickadees, warblers 
and kinglets, and their help was needed 
through all the growing season; for let us bear 
in mind that the aphides develop twelve or 
thirteen generations in a single summer, and 
throughout the period of development of each 
generation they injure the host plants on which 
they live. 

Many caterpillars eat daily twice their own 
weight of leaves or fruit, and they grow so 
rapidly that cases are known where during the 
period of growth to maturity, requiring about 
thirty days, they increase in weight ten thou- 
sand times. 

Some time ago an authority on insects pub- 
lished the statement that there were one 
hundred thousand species in the United States, 
but as new forms were constantly being dis- 
covered and described by science the list has 


One Pair of Brown Thrashers Will Destroy 
50,000 Insects in One Summer 


now grown much 
larger. 

Insects attack the 
trees in various ways. 
In addition to the 
aphides there are 
many others that 
prey on the leaves; 
some cut off the 
twigs, some bore into 
the limbs or the 
trunk of the tree, 
while still others at- 
tack the roots. Not 
fewer than one hun- 
dred and seventy-six 
species are known to 
prey on apple trees 
alone. 


O FIGHT these 

diversified ene- 
mies of vegetation we 
need all the insect- 
eating birds thecoun- 
try can produce. We 
should have not only 
thechickadees, warb- 
lers, wrens and vir- 
eos, to clean the 
leaves, but we need 
the creepers and the 
nuthatches to search 
the limbs, and the 
woodpeckers to gather insects from the bark 
of the trees in summer and to hunt in winter 
the eggs hidden away in the cracks and crev- 
ices. We need the flicker that spends most of 
his time digging in the ground for the insect 
food of which he is so fond. 

Often, when the small birds are feeding 
among the leaves, one may notice caterpillars 
that boldly drop from their feeding places and 
hang suspended in the air by long threads, 
which they spin. Thus they avoid the chick- 
adee, but the flycatcher from a neighboring 
limb notices the attempt to escape and seizes 
the daring marauder. 

Later, when the caterpillars have reached 
the stage where they develop wings, the pewees 
and kingbirds take care of them in large num- 
bers. This work is also greatly aided by swifts, 
swallows and nighthawks, which continually 
course through the air above the groves and 
the fields. 

Like a vast army of deliverance the wild 
birds are at their work all day long, every day 
of the year. 


ITH all their activity the birds would fail 

to hold insect pests in check had nature 
not endowed them with marvelous engines of 
digestion. The amount of food one small bird 
will consume in a day is amazing. There is a 
biologic reason for this. The bird’s heart beats 
more than twice as fast as the human heart, 
and the temperature of its blood is over 100 
degrees. Its physical exertions have never 
been approached by any man on this globe. 

Often I have been impressed with the amount 
of food required for a healthy, growing young 
bird. One summer I became interested in a 
pair of brown thrashers that had a nest in a 
bush on the lawn in front of the residence where 
I chanced to be visiting. At this time they 
were busily engaged in caring for their young, 
and I was surprised with the frequency with 
which they brought food for their offspring. I 
decided to watch and keep count of the num- 
ber of trips they made to the nest. 

The birds gathered the food almost entirely 
on the lawn, the lawn of the adjacent residence 
and two gardens in the rear. With my field 
glasses I saw that they often brought two or 
three worms or soft-bodied insects at a time. 
The birds would come flying along low over 


the ground and alight within a few feet of the © 


bush. Then, after a hasty glance around, they 
would spring to the lower limbs and then, by a 
series of little hops, would ascend seven feet to 
the nest. Each had a particular route by. which 
it traveled; one would go up the right-hand 
side of the bush and the other the left. 

I watched carefully for an hour in the morn- 
ing, an hour in the middle of the day and an 
hour in the evening, and found that the bird 
that went up the right-hand route averaged a 
trip once every two minutes and a half, and the 
one that went up the left-hand route, probably 
the gentleman bird, one every ten minutes. 

These young were in the nest for about two 
weeks. When just hatched they did not con- 
sume as much as at the time of my observation, 
but when a little older they may have eaten 
more. After making these notes, only a small 
amount of figuring was necessary to determine 
the fact that the four young birds in this nest 
were probably fed more than six thousand in- 
sects before their wings had developed suffi- 
ciently to carry them into the near-by thicket. 

Doubtless this one pair of brown thrashers 
and their young were responsible for destroy- 
ing fifty thousand or even a hundred thousand 
insects that one summer. Yet I have known 
men who shot brown thrashers because of the 
claim that they sometimes pick strawberries. 

Mr. E. H. Forbush, the naturalist, by means 
of providing attractive nesting places, caused 
many birds to nest in his orchard at Wareham, 
Massachusetts. That summer he had a good 
crop, while his immediate neighbor, who took 
no such precaution, lost his fruit. 

Wild birds can be of great assistance to us if 
we will only give them the chance to live and 
sing about our homes. 


r you like a distinctive perfume, 
a subtle pleasing odor, then you'll 
surely love the fragrance of 
Pussywillow Face Powder. 

And you'll also like the quality, 
too—sifted through silk—stays on 


—transparent, 


Tetlow’s. 
Powder 


embodies the experience gained in 


Face 
more than half a century of making 
face powder for women who ap- 
preciate quality. 
Made in white, flesh, pink, cream and_brunette. 
At good stores everywhere. 
Free Sample On Request 
or miniature box sent for a dime. 
(State shade wanted) 
HENRY TETLOW CO., Est. 1849 
Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
145 HenryTetlowBldg., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Made in 50 cents 


The Best Sheet Music 


VEEN you pay 10c to the 
Century dealer in your town 
for the ‘‘Sextette from Lucia”’ or 
any of the other 2000 Century 
masterpieces, you are certain of 
two things: 


First:—That he is a dealer who has 
your interest at heart, because he 
could sell you other classical music on 
which he makes more profit. 


Second:— You know that in Century 
you have the world’s best classical 
pieces— written exactly as those 
master music-minds conceived 
them—printed on the best paper 
—at the remarkably low price 
of 10c. 


Mothers —Pupils—Teachers 

Insist on ‘‘Century”’ Edition 
and get authentic Certified 
Music at 10c. If your 
dealer won’t supply 
you, wewill.Com- 
plete catalogue 
of 2000 master- 

pieces, free 
upon request. 


Century Music 
Publishing Co. 
220W.40th St. 
New York 
City 
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You, too, can have the charm of 
cA skin you love to touch” 


OU, TOO, CAN HAVE THE CHARM of a 

skin that’s soft, clear, radiant. Everyone admires 

it. Every girl longs for it. To have your skin as 
lovely as it ought to be—soft, clear, colorful—all you 
need to do is to give it the proper care for its needs. 


No matter how much you may have neglected your 
skin, you can begin at once to improve it. New skin. 
is forming every day as old skin dies. If you give this 
new skin the right care every day, you can keep it fresh and 
radiant. Such things as blackheads, blemishes and un- 


This beautiful picture for framing 


For 15c we will send you one of these 


sightly spots, you can, with the proper treatment, correct. 


Begin today to give your skin the right treatment for 
its particular needs. You will find the famous treatments 
for all the commoner skin troubles in the booklet wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


You will find that a cake of Woodbury’s lasts for a 
month or six weeks of any treatment and for general 
cleansing use. It sells for 25c at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send for your copy today! 


Picture with sample cake of soap, 
booklet of treatments and a sample 
of Facial Powder for 15c 


This picture is Charles Chambers’ interpre- 
tation of ‘A Skin You Love to Touch.” It 
has been reproduced from the original oil 
painting, in full colors and on fine quality 
paper, expressly for framing. No printed 
matter on it. Size 15x19 inches. 


beautiful reproductions with a trial size cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap—large enough for 
a week’s treatment—also the booklet of treat- 
ments—‘“‘A Skin You Love to Touch,” and 
a sample of Woodbury’s Facial Powder. 
Thousands will want this picture. Send for 
your copy at once. 

Write today to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
103 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address: The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 103 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 


shin 
you love 
to touch 


Painting 
by 
CHARLES 
CHAMBERS 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March,1919 


YOU may wonder why it is that a certain girl always looks so smart. Although not attired in the 
very newest or most expensive clothes, still she may have a positive and indefinable air of distinc- 
tion. Nine times out of ten it is because she knows how to choose those little things of dress which 
have a way of giving to unpretentious clothes an air of Parisian smartness. To prevent you from 
making any mistakes, some of the prettiest and newest accessories are pictured here. A charming 
frame for a pretty neck is the collar (No. 1897) on the left, made ef silk voile and filet lace. In- 
cluded in this pattern is the jabot below, to be made of net or of Georgette. No.9892 is a good 
collar for a young girl. To wear with your new tailor-made, waistcoat No. 2068 would be smart. 


THIS isone of those versa- 
tile suits (Nos. 1984-1981 ) 
which lend themselves 
with ease to the busi- 
ness of the morning or to 
the social affairs of the 
afternoon, depending upon 
achange of blouses to carry 
them through the day suc- 
cessfully. Wool tricot, in 
the new, warm dust color, 
is the material of which 
it is made, with a long 
slender collar and close- 
fitting cuffs giving a smart 
contrasting note in cream- 
color velours. Slenderness 
of line is assured by the 
coat (No. 1984) and the 
long slim skirt (No. 1981). 


Bag 1899 Trans. 14880 


IT IS just such gay 
little affairs as this waist- 
coat (No. 2084) that 
brighten dull suits and 
incidentally the view- 
point of all the observers. 
It is made of beige satin, 
with darning stitches in 
strawberry silk, and with 
patches of delft-and-rose. 


WHEN quiet smartness is 
to be achieved, the surest 
way to get results is by the 
use of lustrous satin. This 
lovely dress (No. 2057) on 
the right is in taupe satin, 
which lends itself so grace- 
fully to the lines of this 
design with its close-fitting 
sleeves, and its side 
opening fastened withoval- 
shaped buttons. Its knee- 
length overskirt, beginning 
at the front and extending 
on the right side around 
to the back, narrow tie 
girdle, long slim skirt 
and becoming collar are 
all new points of interest 
to the fastidious woman. 


9892 


— 


A BAGmay make or mar 
a costume, and a safe 
rule to follow is to have 
it match the gown or hat. 
Two charming bags are 
included in pattern No. 
1899; one is shown on 
the left, the other in the 
upper right-hand corner. 


4 


3 


IT IS very easy to 
look demure from 
under the brim of a 
big hat of chiffon 
cloth like this, with 
little wisps of burnt 
ostrich fluttering 
over the edge. 


THIS sort of 
thing (No.2034) 
began with the 
conservation of 
material and 
is continued be- 
cause of their 
becomingness. 
This gown is of 
black silk tricot, 
embroidered. 
Transfer No. 
14240. 


Bag 1899 


2022 
1933 


2034 
Trans. 14240 


THERE are girls to whom soft, clinging dresses 
make no appeal. They find themselves more 
happily dressed in trim tailored suits (Nos. 
2022-1933) like this, with the severest and 
straightest brimmed sailors. You may think 
there is little variety in such plain attire, but 
look at the new straight side lines of the coat, 
asserting its freedom from the ubiquitous belt, 
and at the tier pockets and thrice-buttoned 


ONE must be very young and 
slender to wear a plain little 
peasant bodice (No. 2048) like 


this, with a round neck and front. Infinite variety and degrees of smart- 
transparent bell sleeves. The ‘ ness may be attained by the combination of 
skirt with its graceful drapery materials—seal brown for the coat, and brown- 


is meant for slender hips. and-black plaid velours for the skirt. 


“TVERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES" is a new illustrated book showing over 100 new designs in clothes for women, girls and children, with ~— suggestions for making. It will be sent 
to you upon request for two three-cent stamps to cover the cost of mailing and service. Address the Service Department, THE Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Younger 


THERE is no mistaking the young girl's attire this season, 
which will be a great help to many nearsighted persons who may 
have been in doubt as to who's who in past seasons. They are all 
such adorably girlish styles that no one but the very young would 
dare to wear them. 

Charming in blue taffeta and tan gabardine is No. 2053, with 
the skirt embroidered in dark blue yarn in a pretty design by 
Transfer No. 14881. Of blue-and-white-checked silk is her little 
peaked hat, banded with a blue-and-white ribbon tied in back. 

Putting one's hair up helps to give one a grown-up feeling even 
though one may be wearing an adorably youthful blouse (No. 1965) 
of bluebird crépe de Chine, with narrow gold braid running 
around the collar and the little oval-shaped openings. With it is 
worn a narrow tucked skirt (No. 1996) of softest jersey cloth, 
and a wide girdle draped as only the slenderest waist can wear it. 

“Two materials must be used in one dress,’ said someone in 
authority when it meant the saving of one; and everyone liked 
the idea so much that now they do it just because it is so pretty, 
as you can see in this little girl's dress (No. 2035). 
Challis, in a pretty beaver tone, banded with seal-brown 
braid, is laid in many plaits for the skirt, while the 
short belted blouse is in seal-brown serge. The collar and 
cuffs; embroidered in orange, and the black patent- 
leather belt help to make it unusually attractive. 

Every young girl loves plaids, and when it is a bluc- 
and-white check made with a slim buttoned skirt (No. 
1981) and a straight box coat (No. 2066) opening to 
show its blue-banded white-jersey blouse, 
under a big blue tie, the effect is entirely 
irresistible. Quite the newest silhouette is 
shown in the narrow skirt with its crushed 
belt, an essentially girlish suit, but trim 
enough to please even the exacting tastes of 
Miss Sixteen 

No spring wardrobe is complete without 
a wrap of some kind. One of those good- 
looking topcoats (No. 2026) of olive-drab ‘ 
velours, banded in dark blue, is worn by / 


the young girl with the wide-brimmed 
Milan hat, trimmed with a bright cluster 
of silk fruit. Slightly flaring cuffs and a 
deep shawl collar add distinction to this 
simple straight-cut coat, : 


THERE is much to be said in 
favor of collar and cuffs which 
trim a dress (No. 2039) in the 
entirely effective manner of the 
one below. White tea toweling 
was used with white embroid- 
ery (Transfer No. 14488), and 
the material is pink chambray. 


under a Scotch tam. 


2053 
Transfer 14881 


THERE are times when a dress (No. 2032) 
like this is the nicest thing one can wear 
as, for instance, an afternoon of dancing. 
The material is a pretty sage-green crépe 
silk, and the rose quilling is made of crisp 
taffeta with picot edges. Embroidery plays a brilliant part on the 
yoke and girdle. One of the simply designed and easily put on frocks 
(No. 1718) which the war made so popular is worn by mother. It is 
made of rose Japanese crépe, with dull-green-bound buttonholes, and 
pearl buttons covered with the material, which insures their good 
appearance after laundering. The stitching on the collar is heavy 
black-silk darning. 


THIS is one of her 
new frocks (No. 2028) 
which she wore at Palm 
Beach. It is of dainty 
batiste, laid in a box 
plait at the sides of the 
back and front and 
held together by pretty 
crocheted buttons. 
Larger buttons keep 
the collar in place. 


2028 
Hat 1642 
Transfer 14405 


NO MATTER how hot the sun, her bonnet (No. 1642) f ot 
of flowered chintz is ready to do its protecting part if she 2 
will bui give it a chance. 


2026 


Cape coats (No. 2065) have proved that no matter how young one 
may be their warmth and usefulness cannot be lessened. This one is 
of navy-blue serge, buttoned in white pearl, and is seen at its best worn 


Z 


2039 
sfer 14488 
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Cape 1671 
Dress 1413 


IT IS nice to be able to wear an evening gown once more without feeling apologetic, 
especially now that there are so many lovely styles in such beautiful glistening silks, lux- 
urious brocades and glittering gold-and-silver tissues to tempt one. Wisely the gown 
(No. 1413) on the left depends upon line and fabric for distinction. In this, American 
beauty charmeuse, forming the skirt and one-sided bodice ending ina strap over the 
right shoulder, is brilliantly contrasted with the black-and-gold broché of the straight 
bodice. Worn over this was a scarf cape (No. 1671) of black satin, with a lining of 
f pale biscuit-color crépe de Chine, and around the cape is a band of kolinsky. 
3 One can be assured of a successful afternoon in a gown (No. 2045) like that worn 
| 


by the young lady below. This is one of those graceful one-sided affairs, beautifully 
adapted to the materials used—heavy charmeuse and crépe Georgette. 

: Five lace flounces in black Chantilly, forming the skirt, a satin bodice and long 
| transparent lace sleeves make No. 1920 most desirable for wear in the late hours of the 
day. Less pretentious, but equally chic, is the gown (No. 2008) illustrated in the left- 
\ 


hand corner below. It proves that daintiness does not necessarily imply delicacy, nor 


j/ | limit usefulness. For exquisitely dainty are the frills forming the vestee and under- 
| sleeves of white Brussels net. So cleverly is the skirt (No. 2055) of the pretty little 


gown on the right draped that it can be counted upon to produce slender lines for the 
stout person and with equal grace conceal the 
too evident straight-up-and-downness of the 
slender figure. It is especially adapted to soft 
satins, crépe or voile, and the 
straight little gilet may be embroid- 
ered with silk patches in floss or 
gold thread and beads. 


=> 


0 
0 
6 IT IS a fortunate woman who wears HEHE 
0 small sizes—from 14 to 20 years—when 
¢ such a very pretty, simple design (No. 
ol é 2007) as this one pictured above is pro- Le >» Ee 
vided for her. Chain-stitch silk tricolette Gi 
in pink was the material of the straight- 
0 line blouse and sleeves, with the evenly Lies we 9 
plaited skirt made of fine silk poplin Z 
matching incolor. One can easily see why 
this will be an indis- 
pensable part of award- He 
robe for spring wear HH 
in the South, or for the He 
Northin summer. Not 
the least alluring part Hy? 
are the jet buttons and 
the pink-dotted black 


tie. One can be confi- 
dent of protection un- 
derneath the brim of a 
hat like this of pale 
pink malines, banded 
with sipper straw. 


| EVEN very young men, between 2 and 
| | 8 years, are beginning to take their civilian 
| | clothes seriously once again now that uni- 
forms are becoming things of the past. On 
the right is one of these very young heroes 
who, however, has insisted upon retain- 
ing certain features of a military character, as, 
for instance, the baggy trousers, and the trim 
belted coat (No. 2005). To show his friendly 
feelings toward the navy, he wears a sailor tie. 
This spring, when a dress is not gracefully 
draped, it is likely to be in the charmingly sim- 
ple lines of the gown (Nos. 2036-2052) on the 
right. When not made of one of the pretty fig- 
ured foulards, it is more. than likely to be made 
of soft crépe meteor, charmeuse or crépe de 
Chine. This one was made of midnight-blue 
crépe de Chine, with pipings of white satin 
running all around the edges of the graceful 
bodice, which ends ina sash on the left side, 


AS), 
| 
\ 4 2005», 
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“Twenty-four Hour” Cream 


Whether it’s in the dewy freshness © 


of the morning or that starry bedtime 
hour—Créme de Meridor is all you need 
to keep a healthy, glowing skin! 


Créme de Meridor is a day cream 
and a night cream in one. Not only 
does it keep the skin free from black- 
heads and blemish, a veritable rose and 
ivory velvet—it actually freshens the 
tissues themselves. 


Créme de Meridor is the original 
greaseless cream, so you can apply it 
wherever you happen to be! 


Write for a free sample or send 50c 
for a’ complete Lazell Beauty Box, con- 
taining soap, toilet water, talcum pow- 
der, face powder and a miniature jar 
of Créme de Meridor. 


$6) 


PERFUMER 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 
Dept. 1-M 
NEW YORK 


~Maternity 


XPECTANT Mothers, this beauti- 
ful Style Book makes it possible for Sty le B ook 


you to dress becomingly through- 
out the entire maternity 
period. Hundreds of Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists 
and Corsets —all especially 
designed for Mothers-to-be. 
Sent Absolutely Free. 
All apparel made by us. 
Has no maternity look. 
Conceals condition. 
Patented adjustments 
allow necessary ex- 
pansion. May be 
worn equally well 


after confinement. 


Write for your 
Style Book 
TODAY, Dept.3-3 


Lane Bryant 
Fifth Ave Sic: New Yor 


Delivered vo you FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
and sizes in the famous line of 
**RANGER” bicycles, shown in full 

color in the ~ new Free Catalog. 
We pay all the freight charges from 
Chicago to your town. 


30 Days FreeTrial 


bicycle you select, actual riding test 
in your own town for a full month. 
Do not buy until you get our great 
new trial offer and low Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider terms and prices. 
TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
single wheels and repair 
parts for all makes of bicycles at 
half usual prices. No one else can 
offer such values and such terms. 
SENDNOM Y but write today 
for the big new C atalog. It's free. 


is crowded with photographs 
»and descriptions of Ez Wear 
Shoes for Men, Women and 
Children. Ez Wear shoes are 
sent postpaid, guaranteed to com- 
bine comfort, style and qual- 
ity, to fit perfectly Or money 
back. Amazing! prices. 
Send for your copy today. 


on Shoe ns 


Book FAFEp = | 


Shows many different styles of ‘ ‘trans- 
formations"’— the extre mely popular 
hair piece worn by women of refine- 
ment everywhere. Also newest crea- 
tions in Switches, Pompadours, Braids, 
Wigs,, etc., at lowest prices. Finest 
quality natural hair — perfect match 
of your own hair guaranteed. Free 
instruction on care of hair and beauty = 
culture. We ship ON APPROVAL—no pay = _—— 

unless satisfied. Write today for this A. free book. 
PARIS FASHION COMPANY, 109N. Wabash Ave., Dept.13, Chicago 


YOUknow she is practical aswell as pretty, 
for her nightgown (No. 1979) is of lovely 
wash taffeta, which, despite its dainty 
luxuriousness, is of the most enduring 
quality. Her friend is just about to draw her 
dotted negligee over her fascinating sheer 
voile camisole (No. 1274), with pointed 
lace top. The bloomers to match may 
be made from Pattern No. 1982. 


‘“ 4 
1977 


1674 Transfer 14748 


IT IS just such 
easily made and 
easily put on un- 
derwear as this 
combination(No. 
1977) which helps 
women to look 
years younger. 
Her wee daughter 
wears a sensible 
petticoat (No. 
1674), made of 
nainsook and em- 
broidery. No 
matter how deep 
your affection for 
lacy blouses, 
everyone needs a 
blouse like No. 
2004, of: wash 
taffeta, crépe de 
Chine or satin. 


THERE arecaps 
that make us 
pretty and caps 
that make us gay, 
and everyone who 
chooses one of the 
alluring designs 
above will find it 
easy to be both of 
these pleasant 
things. Several 
styles are in- 
cluded in both 
patterns (Nos. 
1273 and 9488). 
Often in the early 
morning a little 
apron is needed, 
and No. 1687 
has many good 
points which will 


appeal to you. 


2059 


EVEN onegligees (No. 2059 
above) have a charming way of 
conforming to the new slender 
silhouette and thereby lessen- 
ing the amount of material re- 
quired to make them. This one 
is untrimmed, depending upon 
satin and line to make it wholly 
desirable. Some girls prefer to 
wear unadorned pyjamas in 
wash silks to the more fragile 
nightgowns. No. 1311, illus- 
trated on the left, is comfortably 
designed. 


WHEN you have a dress 
which is simple in design 
very often you will find a 
little slip-on blouse (No. 
1661) the loveliest posses- 
sion in the world to dress it 
up. There are many ways 
to make it. Satin, silk, 
tricolette, crépe de Chine or 
heavy crépe may be used, 
embroidered and fringed. 


HAYE. you seen ‘‘Everywoman's Clothes"? It is a new book of fashion designs pow! shows over 100 illustrations in women’s, 


girls’ and children’s clothes. You will find in it, too, many helpful hints about st 
all you need do is send with Biss our _o two three-cent stamps. Address the Service 
elphia, Pennsylvania. 


Independence Square, Phila 


les and the making of clothes. To get it, 
partment, THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, 


| 
| | 
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When you see how lovely 
Cutex makes your nails, you + 
will wonder how you ever 

tolerated cutting t 


Read what Geraldine Farrar 
says of Cutex 

So beautifully smooth and even does 

Cutex leave the skin at the base of the 


nails, that I never think of allowing 
my cuticle to be cut 


cuticle 


- s white all day, For a — , lasting polish, use 


145 


. Tokeep your nail 
apply Cutex Nail underneath Cutex Ni ‘olish. Comes in any 
hows in the morning form you desire 


To keep your own nails 
exquisite, shapely, with 
firm, smooth, even cuticle 


OU can have beautiful, well- 

groomed nails. Learn how to 

manicure with no tedious and 
harmful cutting of the cuticle, no tire- 
some soaking of the nails. 


Cutting the cuticle leaves a rough, 
uneven edge. The more you cut 
cuticle the faster it grows, the tougher, 
drier and more irregular it becomes. 


For years one could only cut the 
cuticle or neglect it: there was no 
safe, easy way to remove it. Then, 
after years of study, an’ expert per- 
fected the formula for the scientific, 
safe cuticle remover, Cutex. 


Manicure without cutting 
the cuticle 


First file your nails to the desired 
length and smooth away all rough- 
ness with an emery board (one comes 


in the Midget Set). 


Joi 


Wrap a little cotton around the end 
of an orange stick (both come in the 
Cutex package), dip it into the bottle 
of Cutex and work around the base 
of the nails, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Rinse the fingers in clear 
water. 


If you like snowy-white nail tips 
apply a little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nails directly from its con- 


venient tube. Finish your manicure 
with Cutex Nail Polish. 


During certain seasons of the year, 
the skin shows a tendency to become 
very dry. Haven’t you ca this ex- 
perience? When your cuticle is dry, 
apply a little Cutex Cuticle Comfort 
to the base of your nails. This sooth- 
ing, fragrant cream will help to keep 
the cuticle soft and pliant. 


When you see how lovely Cutex 
makes your nails look—what asmooth, 
even line it gives the cuticle at their 
base, you will never go back to the old 
cuticle-cutting method again. Like 
thousands of other women, after you 
have tried Cutex for the first time, you 
will exclaim, “Why didn’t I know of 


this sooner!” 


MAIL COUPON WITH 21c TODAY 


dern way manicure 


Secure Cutex at any drug or depart- 
ment store. The Cuticle Remover 
comes in 35c, 65c and $1.25 bottles. 
Cutex Nail White is 35c. Cutex Nail 
Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid 
or stick form is 35c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort is also 35c. 


Complete trial manicure set 
for only 21c 


Mail the coupon today with 2lc, and we 
will send you the complete Midget Manicure 
Set shown below, enough for at least six 
“manicures”. This set contains trial sizes of 
Cutex, the cuticle remover, Cutex Nail White, 
Cutex Nail Polish in both cake and paste 
form, and absorbent cotton, orange sticks 
and emerv board. Send for it today. Ad- 
dress Northam Warren, Dept. 103, 114 West 
17th St., New York City. 


if you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, Dept. 
Mountain St., Montreal, Can. 


103, 2 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 103, 114 W. 17th St., N. ¥. C. 


This complete set 
sent for 2lc 


City. State 
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MISS LUCY FISHER 


Extra Money in Spare Time! 
Earn $50.00 a Month More! 


No MATTER what your income, you always seem 
to be needing more and more money. Don’t you? 


Let us pay you as much as you want! 


Miss Lucy Fisher wants an education. Our plan 
is furnishing the cash. 


Others want extra money for living expenses, for spring 
clothing or thrift stamps or Government Bonds. They 
earn all they want—simply, easily, pleasantly. They 
represent The Ladies’ Home Fournal,T he Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman, securing new and re- 
newal subscriptions in their spare time. 


What do you want? Let us pay you the 
money to get it,—$10.00, $20.00, even 
$50.00 a month for your spare time. 


You need no experience to begin. You need no capital. All 
you need is the desire to earn, an hour or two of time each day, 
and three cents (for a stamp) to mail us the coupon today. 


i The Curtis Publishing Company, 825 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me full details of your spare time money-making offer. I want more 
money and I have some spare time. 


Name 


Address 
City State 


My Ten Years 
With a Corn 


By a Woman Who Typifies Millions 


I had, like most women, two or three pet 
corns, which remained with me year after year. 

I suppose that one was ten years old. It had 
spoiled thousands of hours for me. 

Of course I pared and padded them, but the 
corns remained. 


Then Somebody Told Me 


Then somebody told me of Blue-jay. I prom- 
ised to get it, and did. 

I applied it to my oldest corn, and it never 
pained again. In two days I removed it, and 
the whole corn disappeared. 

It was amazing—two days of utter comfort, 
then the corn was gone. 

That day I joined the millions who keep free 
from corns in this way. If a corn appears, I 
apply a Blue-jay promptly, and it goes. 

I’ve forgotten what corn aches were. 

I have told these facts so often that not a 
woman I know has corns. Now I gladly write 


them for this wider publication. 

Certainly corns are unnecessary. Paring and 
padding are needless. Harsh, mussy treatments 
are folly. 


When a corn can be ended by applying a 
Blue-jay, surely everyone should end them. 
And anyone who will can prove the facts tonight. 


—Blue-j 
The Scientific Corn Ender 
Stops Pain Instantly —Ends Corns Completely 


25 Cents—At Druggists 
Bauer & Black of 


al Dressings, etc. 
Chicago New York Toronto 


How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops 
the pain by relieving the pressure. 

B is the B&B wax, which gently 
undermines the corn. Usually it 
takes only 48 hours to end the corn 
completely. 

Cis rubber adhesive which sticks 
without wetting. It wraps around 
the toe and makes the plaster snug 
and comfortable. 

Blue-jayisappliedina jiffy. After 
that, one doesn’t feel the corn. The 
action is gentle, and applied to the 
corn alone. So the corn disappears 


without soreness. 


THE HIGH 
POINTS IN 
SPRING FASHIONS 


By Ida C. Van Auken 


So FAR as the wearing of new clothes an- 
nounces the season, it is by far the earliest 
spring we have ever experienced. It is not only 
because “‘ the year’s at the spring,’’ but because 
now, after four terrible years, “‘all’s right with 
the world.” 

Many of us eked out last winter in our year- 
before-last clothes, which were looking a bit 
shabby, and the new fashions are all so lovely 
they would have been irresistible, even if we 
had not needed them for the visible outward 
expression of the’ joy singing in our hearts. 

One might say of the fashions of this spring 
that they resemble in many ways the ultra 
styles of the winter, but are at the same time 
absolutely different—a subtle difference which 
is little short of miraculous, as it has been 
achieved in little touches more than in radical 
changes. There is the narrow silhouette, now 
an accomplished fact, arrived at by various 
methods of drapery, loose panels, apron tunics, 
straight tunics and the plainer tailored type of 
skirt, so that no one need feel restricted. 

Blouses were never so charming and youth- 
ful in line. In tailored costumes, the close- 
fitting sleeve is assured of continuance, and in 
the softer dresses, made of the sheer lovel 
stuffs all women adore, a new shoulder line 
drooping a few inches off the shoulder is gen- 
erally used, with sleeves belling out at the 
lower ends and set in larger and more easy arm- 
holes, without a suspicion of fullness. This is a 
delightfully young style, and it may be worn 
by all ages, if a becoming neckline is chosen 
and becoming materials are selected. Prefer- 
ence seems to be for the straight or rounded 
neckline, open on the shoulders, and the square 
neck; but the “‘V”’ opening is seen occasionally 
when the design of the dress extends into a sur- 
plice, as this is a natural sequence. 

Tricot, plain serge, fine velours, duvetyn, 
gabardines and other fancy and plain woolens 
are used for tailored dresses, suits and topcoats, 
while the softer, lighter-weight, dressy gown is 
made of the beautiful silk textures, crépes and 
satins in exquisitely beautiful weaves. Dark 
blue, seal brown, taupe, beige and medium- 
green tones are the colors mostly worn, with 
brilliant touches in hand embroidery and bead- 
ing, or lightened by a hat in a bright blue, rose 
or gold; or, if the hat is of the same color, the 
scheme may be livened by the application of 
diminutive colored ornamentation. 


OU will remember with what feelings of 
patriotic submission we had our gowns and 
coats made partly of silk and partly of wool. 
So cleverly did the designers do their work that 
now clothes made all of one material look a trifle 
old-fashioned. Indeed it is hard to find a really 
smart gown that does not employ the use of 
two distinctly different materials in its scheme. 
Often the difference is in the color, the skirt 
being of one color and the blouse of another. 
Very beautiful effects are given by the dis- 
criminating use of two materials of totally dif- 
ferent texture in the same colors. For instance, 
serge and silk tricot, silk poplin and fine wool 
jersey, silk crépon, of which there are many 
beautiful designs, with satin, chiffon, crépe de 
Chine and Georgette. The sheer materials are 
especially liked for the new long blouses with 
the hip yokes, which are so prevalent. 

Of the combination of plain and figured ma- 
terials, silks, brocades and sheer chiffons and 
crépes, such endless and exquisite variety is 
shown that the woman endowed with instinc- 
tive good taste and a knowledge of color values 
can scarcely make a mistake. Not only dresses 
but tailored suits, capes and topcoats are made 
of two materials—all pleasing diversions from 
the usual made-of-the-same-material types. 

All this proves that women’s fashions have 
attained a state of perfection in which beauty, 
comfort, extravagance and economy are all 
possible—which is just as it should be. 


HE new hats are indeed charming. Even 

more than the clothes they seem to express 
exuberance and joy at the new condition of 
life. The relaxation from suppression is ex- 
pressed in the wide expanse of brims, the airi- 
ness and beauty of the materials, the freer use 
of exquisitely beautiful flowers and feathers as 
trimmings, and in the brighter colorings. 

Lovely black malines and chiffon hats for 
afternoon and evening wear are embroidered 
with glistening steel and jet beads, sequins and 
pailettes, with intermingled hand embroidery 
in bright-colored silks. 

Smaller shapes, combining satin, taffeta, 
grosgrain ribbon and straw, are made in the 
most becoming shapes with small brims, usu- 
ally rolling off the face in one form or another, 
giving just the shade or line that so many 
women will welcome. 

There seems to be a decided preference for 
highly glistening coarse straw braids contrasted 
with fine straw or silk fibrics. Milan, lisére, 
glossy sipper, chrysanth¢mum and visca straw 
braids are all used. 


This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


TheCoalsectionandtheGassection 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled, and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for: 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 152 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


Prevent loss or delays. Keep 
your trunks from little journeys 
of their own. Use in Sending 
express or other packages. 
At 10,000 dealers 


Write Dennison, Dept. B, Framingham, Mass. 
for “The Handy Book.” 


FromAnySocke 


A You don’t have to unscrew light bulbs 
\ to use electric appliances. The 


BENJAMIN 


Gives two outletsto any socket. Doubles 
its service. At your dealer’s 
FOR $9.50 
$1.25 cach 
Made only by 
BENJAMIN 


If you are willing to pay twice 
its price, you could not buy 
better. 


Free from coloring matter 
Sanitol is white and Pure. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


selling our exclusive Dress Goods, Suiti 
Waistings, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Silks, etc. test 
and most stylish designs. Profitable, congenial e™- 
ployment of spare time for ladies of refinement. No 
money or experience necessary—distinctive designs. 
Samples FREE. Write to-day. 
Mitchell & Church Co., 104 Water St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


: a \ 
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Footwear Fashions 


URING the early Spring gray 

kid shoes will continue as the 
dominant note in footwear fashions. 
“F. B. & C.” Gray Kid, No. 24, 
is the leather designated by the 
Style Committee. Another popular 
“F, B. & C.” leather is Field 
Mouse, No. 88. 


The accepted mode for Southern 
resort wear is found in shoes of 
“F. B. & C.” White Washable 
Glazed Kid, “‘No. 81” —the leather 
which “Fits on the Foot like 
a Glove on the Hand,” and 
requires no mussy dressing. 


NOTE 
“F. B. & C.” Kid is increasing 
daily in scarcity. It is made from 
imported kid skins. Shipping 
facilities are still impeded, and the 
demand is greater than ever. 
Buy early to avoid disappointment. 


Reg. US. Par 


These marks on shoe 
tags or stamped in 
shoes are your guide 
in buying “The Best 
There Is” in leather. 


FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 
of New York 


Get this book 
of 35 Recipes 


There's a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


ulbs 


ADE of “ Paraknit,”” a 

new kind of light weight, 
open work, elastic material, in- 
vented by us; very, very flexi- 
ble, extremely stylish, and 
healthful. 
Reinforced diaphragm strip 
at lower edge supports and re- 
ducesdiaphragm without pres- 
sure, and is advantageous. 
$2and$2.50atdealers’,orwrite 
for illustrated booklet. 

TREO COMPANY, INC. 

160-HFifth Avenue, NewYork 


Makers of Treo Elastic Girdle 


bles 


id 


& This remarkable offerisfora limited time 
~ only, to introduce the beautiful De Lis 
A hand-made, French infant’s wear. 
A Cap of sheerlawn; lace-edgedrevere 
with French knots and daisy de- 


i] + signs; four tucks, French knots and 
a) fancy designs on body. Designs and 
> ¥ knots in one of three colors, pink, 


Sy blue or white. Unusual — at —— 
and-made, 
De Lis Infant’s Wear in old French Quarter 
of New Orleans, by French needleworkers as skilled as their 
cousins in France. Take advantage of this introductory offer 
and give your, or your friend's, baby hand-made French 
clothes. Money back if not pleased. Write for booklet of 
beautiful models. DE LIS, Dept. “F,”” New Orleans, 7 


Become a Nurse 


Our Graduates Earn 
$15 to $25 a Week 


| bed YOU cannot spend three 
years in hospital or are past 
hospital age limit, send name 
and addresson postcard forar- 
book explaining the C . N. 
Home-Practice Methodofstudy- 
ing trained nursing. State age. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N.Y 


The Home J ournal 
Fashion Service 


=avqil IS in the springtime that 


thoughts of new clothes weaken 
the strongest morale built up to 
resist buying them. A sudden 
and inexplicable distaste for 


| 


This month we have four pages devoted 


exclusively to the woman who makes her own - 


clothes and her children’s,‘and she will find a va- 
riety of pretty designs, with pattern numbers, 
from which she can choose a complete spring 
outfit. There are also a few of those little 


- accessories which, when rightly chosen and 


correctly worn, have a way of giving to the 
plainest dress the air of an expensive ultra- 
fashionable costume. 

Then there are some pretty, new spring 
hats, the newest importations, not only for 
yourself, but styles for your little daughters. 

Still another surprise—would you believe 
it?—at last some new coiffures! One for an 
older woman, and two adorable young and 
girlish arrangements for the evenings of gayety 
planned to welcome the boys home. 

If we can help you in any way, please write 
us. Address your query to the Fashion Service, 
in care of THE LaApres’ Home Journat, not 
forgetting to inclose six cents in stamps to 
cover the cost of service. ; 


Home Journal Books 
That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 


OURNAL “BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

OURNAL Housgs. Price, 50 cents. 

be FIREPLACE AND How To Bultp It. Price, 
5 tents. 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. : 

Wuat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLeE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 10 
cents. 


For any of these books address the Book Editor, 
THE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your Clothes 


Basy’s First CLotues. (New Edition.) Price, 

15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OvERS. Price, 15 cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. 
(New edition. Patterns can be supplied.) Price, 
15 cents. 

‘THE Bripe’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHILDREN’S 

CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

MATERNITY CLOTHES. (New edition.) Price, 15 
cents. 

LittLE FoLks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Price, 15 
cents. 

For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THE Lapirs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
EVERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES. Over 100 new illus- 

trated designs of clothes for women, girls and 

children, with many style hints and dressmak- 
ing suggestions. Sent on receipt of two 3-cent 


stamps. Address the Service Department, THE. 


LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Housekeeping 
Goop Breap MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 
ONE HUNDRED THRIFT RECIPES. Price, 10 cents. 
Low-Cost MEALS For HiGH-Cost TiMEs. Price, 
10 cents. 
PLANTATION CorRN DisHES LIKE MAMMy USED 
TO MAKE. Price, 10 cents. 
A GUIDE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 
For any of these books address the Household 
Bureau, THE Lapigs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 


Entertainments 


Tue Book or ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Her WeEppING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Pricé, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE ForTungs. Price, 5 cents. 

Tue Book oF Fair Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 
For any of these books address the Entertain- 

ment Bureau, THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Needlework for Gifts and the House 


Wuat I aM MAKING From Wuat I Have. De- 
signs of all kinds from odd pieces. Price, 15 
cents. 

Tue Home JourNAL’s NEW CROCHETED LACES. 
A collection for which enlarged prints can be 
supplied by the Needlework Editors. A sample 
sheet of patterns, with prices, for selection will 
be mailed upon receipt of 3 cents in stamps. 

INFORMATION ABOUT NEw INITIALS for marking 
bridal linens will be supplied by mail if postage 
for reply is inclosed with the request. 

NEEDLEWORK BooK. Price, 25 cents. 
Designs and directions for making gifts, in 
knitting, crocheting and fancywork. 

For any of these books address the Needlework 

Editors, Tue Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 
For this comprehensive pamphlet, which in- 

cludes pictures and descriptions, address the Art 

Department, THE LapiEs' HOME JOURNAL. . 


The Young Mothers’ Guide 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home JournaL 
readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, 
that will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
Address, including price, Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of Tae Lapizs’ Home Journat. 
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Write Today Read 


For This De Luxe 


Fashion 
Catalog 


Bringing to Your Home 
the Beautiful New Spring 

and Summer Styles of the 
Famous Bedell Organization 


Sent 
Illustrating 
The Exclusive 


New Bedell 
Spring Models 


Blue Book 
of America 


of 
Beautiful New 
7 Spring Styles 


The biggest book of New York 
Styles we have ever issued —a mag- 
nificent catalog brilliantly illustrating 
¥ and describing the new style changes 
'f/ —by far the most beautiful and radically 
different fashions any season has ever 
produced. Models selected from the best 
of the many thousands to be exhibited in 
our ten great Bedell retail stores this Spring. 


Bedell New York Styles 


are Different—are Better 


You will find Bedell Styles genuine New York 
Styles—designed, tailored and produced in New 
York—by New York experts—for New York’s 
best dressed women. They are smarter, newer 
and better than those offered elsewhere. 


Bedell Prices Are 


Guaranteed Lowest 


Prices are 
Always 
Lowest 


Why Pay More? / 


vi We positively guarantee our prices to be the} 
- lowest or we return your money. Our tremen- 
dous Buying Power and Tailoring Facilities offer 
you every price-advantage of the largest cloak 
and suit house in the world. Why pay more? 


Write Today For Your 
Copy of This Catalog 


See what smart women are going to wear—be 
posted—note the distinctive new style changes— | 
see how much money we will save you. 
Write today—now! 


Dresses. . $5 to $45 
HouseDresses$1 to $5 
Skirts. . . $2 to $10 
Underwear.50 to $10 a 

Suits. . . $10 to $45 
Shoes . . . $2to $15 
Petticoats. $l1to $5 
Hosiery. . .15to $2 
Coats. . .$10 to $45 
Raincoats $2.50 to $15 
Waists. . .$1 to $10 
Millinery. .$1 to $15 Bf 


Also 
Don’t think of buying any apparel 
fam, Se at any price—without first consulting 
henetttien, the famous Bedell Spring Catalog. 


This is a 
Money-Saving 
Catalog 


This is a 
Money-Back 


House . 


34th Street—5th Avenue— New York City 
The Bedell Policy The Bedell Buildings 


Best styles—lowest prices—finest mate- as they would appear if photographed to- 
rials and workmanship—money back if not gether—catering on busy days to over 
satisfied. We make this guarantee because } 40,000 shoppers—with a frontage equal to 
we are sure of pleasing you! ~~. 4 N eight New York City blocks. 


2a 


24 
aa! 


“ 
if 
new, gay, beautiful things, Ye. Q we Ya 
- threaten to destroy for a time the peace of the Qi 
many of us will be able to indulge, at least in SP MeN) Whe oh ASSESS ee 
a modest way, in the pretty things which we | G & 
all love and which have so long been denied us. 
| J ge LESS 
| Home Candy Makers Hi] 
3 Elastic Bras 
| 
\ at 
Infants Hand-Made Cap | 
00 
| 4 | | 


LINN BALL 


excellent shortening 
A delicious Salad oil 
wholesome frying fat 
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7 All in one handy can 


All These Spring Hats You 


Can Make 


They are Smart and Becoming 


If there was ever a time 
when one would long 
to be young again it 
would be right now, 
and young enough to 
wear one of the per- 
fectly adorable hats 
pictured here—all of 
them bewitching 
frames for youthful 
faces. 


This is the kind of 
a poke (left) mothers 
dream about, but 
seldom find. It is 
made of pale yellow 
linen, braided in 
white and banded in 


golden, brown velvet. 


It is a happy fashion, 
this making a crown of 
turquoise-blue taffeta on 
a brim of natural leg- 
horn, and thus elimi- 
nating the stiff, hard 
crown. Dark reddish 
cherries are strung all 
around, with loops of 
shiny black ribbon hang- 


ing down at the side. 


‘ad 
When one is be re It is to be her very 
tween 10 and 14, | first appearance at a 
one may wear a poke se wedding, and this 
with the barest sug- = | pretty hat above she 
gestion of a brim at Boe will wear when she 
the back, like the one . a holds the bride’s bou- 


on the right. The 
blue-taffeta crown 
and brim are cut out, 


quet. Ecru Brussels 
net, finely plaited 


lace, exquisite pink- Q rye 
/ silk roses and C O A | S and S U ] 1 S 
streamers contribute 


to its charm. 


showing the white 
straw underneath. 


Correct in style, fashion and finish 


Tur CREATION of rare ang beautiful styles, in a large variety of the 
richest fabric colorings, comes naturally to the Master Artists and 
As many of us cannot overlook any aspect ot Designing 'Tailleurs of the Kenyon Atelier. 
economy, there is a practical feature in the id ‘v 

poke hat above, illustrating an easy and 
. effective way to cover a faded or worn straw 


hat. 


Wwex THE MOMENT comes to make your choice, especially if you 
have been promising yourself a Kenyon garment, add to your own 
good taste and judgment those of our Master ‘T ailleurs. 


| 
| THE PICTURE ABOVE gives a peep into the charm of Kenyon styles. 
Upon request we will mail a folder of the very latest models, with 
| the name of the nearest Merchant who sells them. 

| 


On sate in the best shops of the United States and Canada, Kenyon 
Coats, suits, dresses and raincoats may be distinctly recognized by a small 
label bearing our name. 


| C. KENYON COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK (Wholesale only) CHICAGO 


AVENUE BuILpING CONGRESS AND 
5 NEW YORK 


5TH Ave. AND 23RD Sr. FRANKLIN STREETS 


This Napoleonic hat is half Americanized, 
like so many things this year, by a straight 
back brim of lisere straw, while the satin is 
true to its French traditions. 


eJashionette 
Invisible HAIR NETS 
The fluffest coiffures stay trim all day 


under Fashionettes. 

Made of the finest real hair in a!l shades hygien- 
ically processed for invisibility and strength.  Cap- 
shape, all-over, and self-conforming styles—each in 
a sanitary envelope. Att all good stores. 
15¢ each—two for G@lonial ality Send for Colonial 

Sa Yorks 


rter. White or 


Ark for the 


Snap 


We cannot give up tams, so by way of 
variety such pretty ones as this are made 
of malines stripped with straw, making 
them light and comfortable. The crown 
and brim are of seal-brown satin. 


Many of the smart- 
est hats roll off the 
face just like this 
one, but few there 


Another novelty is 
| this graceful hat 
(above),turned up on 
the left side, with a 


scalloped edge are that have such A 

formed of littlecircles lovely little brown 

of straw. It is cov- tips in the hollows of Fa ky t e n e r 
ered with blue taffeta, their brims. The 


close-fitting crown is 
of deep brown satin, 
the becoming brim 
of shiny straw. 


with strips of straw 
braid on the crown, 
and the sauciest bow 
trims the right side. 
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Blouses— 


look better and wear better 


if made of 


Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 


Compare a SKINNER blouse with ordi- 


nary silk after a like period of use— 


Compare the twoafter a few launderings— 


You will then appreciate the meaning of 


For gowns, petticoats, skirts or 
blouses insist on SK INNER’S and 


‘‘Look for the Name in the 
Selvage”’ 


None genuine without it. 


New York — Boston Philadelphia 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Established 1848 


Chicago 


SKINNER WEARING QUALITY— 
famous for 71 years. 


Buy 
Ws: avings 
A 


The Famous 
Turtle Back 


The 


The Coin Edge 
Beveled and 
Reinforced 


Injure the 
Garments 


Manufacturers 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
-- 652 B'WAY N.Y. 


FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-M, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 


much as a man wit 
women have never been excelled. 


notable successes. 
is fascinating, and easy to learn and apply with the 


In the modern profession of Commercial Illustrating you are paid as 
equal ability—and the present opportunities for 


If you like to draw, develop your artistic talent. Women are naturally fitted for the 
work, and when properly trained earn $35 to $75 a week, and more; many have made 
Millions are paid yearly for illustrations and designs. The work 
“Federal” home-study method, 

YOUR FUTURE—a beautiful 56-page book in colors, tells of successes achieved by 
women and how you can study in your own home. You should read it before deciding 
on your life work. Send for this book today—it’s free. 


Federal School of Commercial Desiening. 4704 Warner Bldg.. Minneapolis, Mirn. 


ALADDIN 


: Aladdin houses stand between you and high prices. 


Make This Your 
Homebuilding Year 


All material cut to fit—no waste of lumber or 
labor. Aladdin prices include all lumber cut to 
fit, nails, glass, hardware, lath, plaster—the 
complete house. A complete 5-room bungalow 
$473. Send stamps for the big book ‘‘Aladdin 
Homes,”” showing over 100 pictures and 

plans of homes from $210 to $8,000. Send 

stamps for your copy No. 110 today. 


COMPANY, 112 Aladdin Avenue, Bay Cay, Michigan 


One is never too young 
to be interested in the 
mysteries of the feminine 
toilette. That is why 
these tots are observing 
mother, whose coiffure 
is pictured on the right. 


Your Hair? 


By Betty Barlow 


i 
2, 


*\" Can I Help You With 


Here are Some New Coiffures 


Just a barrette is used to 
confine big sister’s hair 
where it is drawn over at 
the right side. Her little 
sister wears a blue velvet 
band adorned with a 


pink satin rose. 


There are evening gowns 
which demand dignified 
coiffures. This black vel- 
vet Callot needed just 
this lovely arrangement. 
It is in deep, even waves 
and parted on the left. 


From Paris comes 
the news that a new 
coiffure has been cre- 
ated at last. It is 
very, very low, and 
ourartistand photog- 
rapher have repro- 
duced three of the 
most approved ar- 
rangements here. If 
you are young 
enough to wear an 
“ingenue” frock of 
sheer organdie, try 
to persuade your hair 
into this fluffy coif- 
fure above. It is 
coiled low in back, 
with a fringe in 
front. Place over it a 
flower bandeau. 


At the crown of the head 
a small portion is first 
twisted into a flat coil. 
This forms a firm base 
to which the various 
parts are pinned. Notice 
the soft natural puffs. 


One of the most de- 
lightfully girlish coif- 
fures — when one’s 
hair is being done up 
for the very first 
time—is depicted in 
the circle above. It 
has all the youthful 
charm of short hair, 
but lacks its disad- 
vantages, for the 
ends are rolled in 
a soft puff. She who 
dares wear her hair 
in the classical lines 
of the arrangement 
above may draw 
around her brow a 
bandeau made of 


purple velvet petals 
like this one. 
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The Shady Side 


Grain Dust 


NOUGH disease germs to lay low an entire community can live 

on the shady side of a grain of dust. The makings of an epidemic 
exist in everybody’s garbage can. A dusty breeze can lodge in the floor- 
cracks sufficient germs to destroy your family. Toilets, sinks, and drains— 
dark, damp, sunless corners—are ideal breeding-places for germs. 


The germ’s business is disease and death—and it attends to busi- 
ness. A period of worry or overwork—anything that reduces your 
vitality — puts you at the mercy of the first germ that comes along. 


Disinfectant 


will make the disease-breeding places in your home germ-proof, for 
Lysol instantly annihilates all germ-life. A 50c bottle added to water 
makes five gallons of powerful disinfectant—enough to keep your 
house germ-proof for months. A 25c bottle makes two gallons. 


Get a bottle today. Use the solution regularly and you will make 
a better fight against disease than it can possibly make against you. 


Lysol is also invaluable for Personal Hygiene. 


Remember there is but one, true Lysol, made, bottled, signed and sealed 
by Lehn & Fink. Accept only when sold in original yellow package. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. Manufacturing Chemists 103 William St., New York 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
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The Joy of a perfet 


Changing seasons and the last bite of winter are troublesome times 
for the best of complexions. Tiny particles of dust, liberated by drying 
winds from winter's grasp, swirl round and become lodged in the delicate 
pores of the face. Trouble frequently arises in the form of blackheads, 


or skin eruptions that are unsightly and annoying. 


If your skin appears rough, red, and blotchy, do not resort to 
harsh treatments such as kneading and rubbing with cosmetics 
that cover up but do not heal. What is needed is a sensible, 
cleansing agent that has both healing and soothing propensities, — 
something that gets right in and corrects the trouble. 


The use of Resinol Soap rarely fails to overcome such troubles 
promptly and agreeably. The soothing medication it contains is prepared 
for just such treatment. Use it night and morning with warm water, then 
rinse with cold. 


hi 


Resincl Soap is not 
artificially colored, its 
rich brown color be- 
ing entirely due to 
the Resinol medica- 
tion it contains. 

For a generous free 
sample write De- 
partment A-1—Resi- 
nol, Baltimore, Md. 
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From a Photograph by Bachrach 


PaGEs: EDITED By THE OFFICE DOG 


| 


wand 


I just couldn’t help giving this entire page to 
this little King of the Home with his finger 


on his nose. Do you blame me? 
Do 
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MAN TRIES HAND WOMANOLOGY 


wit WAS all very well for 

| the Office Dog to say 
to me one day: “Here, 
(4) old man, I’ll give you 
| one of my four pages. 
Now, for a month or 
two, you keep your 
eyes open: observe 
women: and then explain them from 
a man’s standpoint.” Well, I did the 
first two: I kept my eyes open, and 


“KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN: OBSERVE WOMEN: 

AND THEN EXPLAIN THEM,” HE WAS TOLD. 

HE DID THE FIRST TWO—BUT THE LAST! 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. V. CHAMBERS 


T observed all right, but.as for ex- 
plaining ! 

The fact is I wasn’t able, even, to get women 
to explain themselves. 

For instance, while my wife was dressing, the 
other morning, I thought I would start in, and 
asked: ‘‘ My dear, how is it that you do all your 
dressing seated on a chair or standing before a 
mirror, but when you put on your shoes and 
stockings you drop down on the floor?” 

“Why, silly,” laughed my wife, ‘all women 
do.” 

Ah, I thought, here is a good lead! “Really? 
But why?” 

“Why?” asked my wife. “Why, why, be- 
cause ! Look here, Bram,” and that fair 
young thing sat up so quickly and changed her 
tone so strikingly that I nearly cut myself 
with my safety, ‘‘do you know that ever since 
you promised to write for that page for the Office 
Dog you have been doing nothing but asking 
the most inane questions and poking your nose 
into all sorts of places and nooks about women’s 
things and ideas that you can’t fathom for a 
hundred years? Why don’t you go ahead and 
write your stuff and do as the editor told you to 
do: ‘Keep your eyes open: observe women: 
and then explain them’?” And as I looked 
down on her seated on the floor I thought Isaw 
a curious twitching of 
the face that suggested 
hidden mirth. am,” 
I finally managed tosay. 

‘Well, then, go 
ahead,” she said. “ Why 
ask me such an inane 
question about why I sit 
on the floor to put on 
myshoesand stockings? 
Where else would I sit, 
where could I sit, how 
could I put them on if I 
didn’t? The idea!” 

Now, do you call that 
explaining? 

What Nell said about 
my poking my nose into 
all sorts of places re- 
minded me of theabsent- 
mindedclergyman whose 
wife found him empty- 
ing out the drawers of 
herchiffonierand throw- 
ing her most dainty be- 
longings on the floor. 

“Why, Charles!” she 
exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘What in the 
world are you doing?” 

“Huh?” heanswered. 
“Doing? Looking for 
my rubbers of course.” 


“Why, the Idea! You Silly! Did I Accept 
Now that hard P 
You the First Time You Proposed?” 


for a woman to grasp, ; 
but wasn’t it perfectly 
natural? It was raining and he wanted his rub- 
bers so that he wouldn’t get his feet wet. And 
what more natural than’t6 look forthem? Yet 
his wife couldn’t understand that any more than 
a man can understand why a woman should be- 
come a dog to put on her shoes and stockings. 


N Y SISTER isn’t a bit better. Last evening 
she came in and asked Nell and me to go 
to the Clarks’ for a social call. 

“The Clarks?” I asked. 
Louis Clarks?” 

“The same,” she sweetly answered. 

““Why, for the love of ” T could hardly 
believe I heard aright. ‘Why, why se 
stammered. 

“What’s the matter, Bram?” asked my wife 
placidly. 

“The matter?’ I echoed. ‘Here Alice wants 
us to go calling on the Clarks when I have heard 
her fairly annihilate Mrs. Clark, and call her 
all manner of names. Don’t you remember, 
Alice?” 

“Surely I do,” answered Alice without the 
slightest show of surprise. ‘I think Mrs. Clark 
is a cat, and yet I want to go. My boy, you 
don’t understand.” 

No, I didn’t and I told Nell so as we were 
dressing, for Nell had said we would go. So we 
went; and for the life of me I couldn’t see what 
pleasure the women got out of it, for neither 
Nell nor Alice was very cordial to Mrs. Clark 
and, to me at least (keeping my eyes open), it 
seemed as if Mrs Clark was extremely aloof; 
clean mad, I thought. And when we got home 
I voiced my suspicions to Nell. 

“Why, of course she was mad, mad clean 
through, the old cat! Wasn’t it lovely?” said 
Ne!!, and her face fairly beamed. 

“Well, of all the idiotic ——” I began. But 
Nell put her hand over my mouth. 

“Don’t say it, Bram, don’t say it. You area 
silly for sure. Why, we had a lovely time! Why, 
don’t you remember when Mrs. Clark was at 
Mrs. Pepper’s reception and she had on that 
dress in which she strutted around like a pea- 
cock, telling everybody it was made ‘exclu- 
sively,’ ‘exclusively’’”’—and here Nell went off 
into a peal of laughter—‘‘for her? No, of 
course you don’t remember, dear; you weren’t 


“You mean the 


‘keeping your eyes open’ and ‘observing’ then, 
were you?” 

“Well, what in the world had that dress to 
do with our calling there this evening?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing exactly, only it was delicious to 
see Mrs. Clark’s:face when Alice walked into 
the room! She nearly expired when she saw 
Alice’s dress. It was rich, and it was all we 
could do to keep from going into a gale of 
laughs.” 

Well, now, can you see it? I can’t, for the life 
of me. But the next morning, at breakfast, 
Alice came over and she and Nell fairly went 
into gales of laughter. Now can you beat that? 
Evidently we didn’t call on the Clarks at all for 
a social visit. But what the deuce did we call 
on them for? Explain a thing like that? You 
can’t. 


HEN I came home to luncheon a few days 
ago I found Grace Mott in gales of laugh- 
ter with my wife. Now Grace is always good to 
have around. She is said to be the most beauti- 
ful young woman in our town, and I think she 
is. Her face is like looking at a sunrise; her hair 
is the envy of every woman who knows her; 
while her natural, lithe figure brings her con- 
stantly into compari- 
son, in the minds of 
artists, with the Venus 
of Milo. 

I came in just in 
time to hear the cause 
of the merriment, and 
here it is, as told by 
Grace to my wife: 

“Oh, my dear, you 
certainly missed it, not 
being at the meeting 
yesterday afternoon! 

- You know Clara Blood 
isjust back from Egypt, 

. where she went hoping, 
by dint of hard travel, 
heatand dirt, to reduce 
her avoirdupois. Well, 
you ought to see her; 
worse if anything. She 
weighs two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds 
if she weighs a stone. 

And sensitive about it! 

Worse than ever she 

was. Well, my dear, I 

just followed her 

around the room wher- 
ever she went, and 
stood beside her when- 
ever I could. And 
nervous! She got as 
nervous as a kitten. 

She would start the 

moment I came near 
her, and go to another part of the room; but 
invariably I had to be in that part of the room, 
too, and before she knew it she would find me 
standing next toher. Rich? Honey, she nearly 
expired from vexation: she was so mad at me. 
And yet she just couldn’t avoid me: I was al- 
ways there standing beside her.” 

And the two went off into gales of laughter 
that kept up through the entire luncheon. To 
me it was absolutely cryptic, so that evening I 
said to my wife: ‘“‘ What in the world was there 
so excruciatingly funny in Grace’s recital of 
standing beside Clara Blood?” 

“Oh, you stupid!” I got back. “Don’t you 
see? Clara Blood has been fearfully mean to 
Grace, and Grace was just getting back at her!” 

“But how?’ I persisted. ‘‘She seemed to 
make a point of always standing beside Clara 
Blood. How does that get back at her?” 

“Oh, you ‘rookie’!” said my wife. “Don’t 
you see? Clara so stout and Grace so exqui- 
sitely slender? Don’t you see how much stouter 
Grace made Clara?” 

“Tow much stouter Grace made Clara by 
standing beside her?” I repeated. ‘How do 
you make that out?” 

“Oh, you ave a man: and just about as thick- 
headed as men usually are about women’s 
affairs!’’ was the rejoinder. And that is as far 
as I got. Talk about “explaining women’’; 
now how in thunder can you explain that ex- 
planation? It explains nothing to my mind: 
does it to yours? 


TOR am I the only one who is puzzled. Nell’s 

brother, Jack, was plainly so when Nell 

asked him to go shopping with her. “All right,” 
he gayly said. ‘“‘ Where do we go?” 

“Why, I want a black bag I saw in Price’s 
window!” said Nell. 

“Well, that won’t take long. I’ll take you to 
Price’s, bring you home, and then I’ll have time 
to get to the club to meet Thurston.” 

“Ves,” said Nell; “but we won’t go to 
Price’s until last.” 

“Oh, you want other things?” said Jack. 

“No, just that bag,” anSwered Nell. 

“Well, if you want that bag at Price’s,’”’ said 
Jack, ‘“‘why do you want t> go there last? 
Where do you want to go first?” 


“Oh, in some five or six other stores,” 
answered Nell. . 

I could see plainly that Jack didn’t 
understand this any more than I did. 
But he went and, after they had gone 
into five or six other stores, they went 
to Price’s and bought the bag. ‘I knew 
they wouldn’t have one like it in the 
other places,” explained Nell. 

“‘Then, why in heaven’s name did we 
go to them?” asked Jack in surprise. 

“Why?” asked Nell. “Why, you 
silly, you never go to the place first 
where you know the thing you want is, 
do you?” ; 

Now can you beat that?. And she is 
my wife, is Nell. How can I explain 
other women when I can’t explain my 
own wife? As a matter of fact she 
doesn’t explain herself, to my way of 
thinking, nor to Jack’s. 

He looked at me and I could see on 
his face bewilderment as thick as a 
London fog in February. 

“Well, I guess I’ll beat it,” he finally 
said as he picked up his hat. That’s 
all right for him:.he hasn’t been 
asked to “observe” and “explain.” 
I have. But how can I? How can anybody? 

It was on a par with Nell the other morning 
when she got a letter from Dora Porter saying 
that she had accepted Dick Fish. “What a 


_ninny!”? was Nell’s comment. 


“Ninny?” I asked. ‘Why, didn’t she tell us 
the other day that she fairly worshiped Dick?” 

“Oh, that’s all right; she doés; she’s mad 
over him,” said Nell. ‘But she ought not to 
have accepted him right off like that.” 

“But he proposed, didn’t he?”’ I persisted. 

“Why, of course, silly, he proposed! How do 
you suppose she could have accepted him if he 
hadn’t proposed?” 

“Well, then,” I asked, “why in heaven’s 
name shouldn’t she have accepted him?” 

“What, the first time he proposed? My dear! 
You don’t understand! Why, the idea! You 
silly! Stop and remember! Did I accept you 
the first time you proposed?” 

She didn’t: I certainly remembered the fact. 
But, now, can you tell me—why, of course you 
can’t! No man can explain a thing like that. 


UT it isn’t that Nell alone is beyond ex- 

planation: all her friends are that way. 
Last week Mrs. Thornton came to see me at 
the office and wanted to begin a suit against 
Burns Brothers (the department store) for hav- 
ing stolen five dollars from her. Try as I would, 
I simply couldn’t, get out of her how she knew 
they had stolen the five dollars. They had, and 
that was all there was to it, and she wanted them 
sued and “brought before the bar of justice.” 
Finally, after an hour’s questioning, I got from 
her that she had sent them five dollars for a bag 
(another bag, I thought!) she had seen in their 
window marked plainly ‘Five dollars.’”? The 
bag hadn’t come. In wrath she went to the 
store and told them just what she ‘“‘thought of 
them.” 

“But did they say they had sent the bag or 
received the money?” I asked. 

“No, they hadn’t,” she answered. 

“Hadn’t what?” I asked. ‘Sent the bag?” 

“Why certainly not, for if they had sent it, 
wouldn’t I have received it?” 

“Well,” I gently persisted, ‘‘did they say they 
had received your order?” 

“They ‘said they hadn’t received it, but I 
know better,” she answered; and then another 
fifteen minutes before I could get an opening. 

“They said they hadn’t received the money, 
but you know they did?” I asked. “How do 
you know they did?” 

“Why, I sent it!”’ she said with finality. 

“How did you send it, Mrs Thornton? By 
check, money order, cash, or how?” I asked. 


“Why, of Course She Was Mad, Mad Clean 
Through, the Old Cat! Wasn’t it Lovely?” 
Said Nell, and Her Face Fairly Beamed 


“Why Ask Me Such an Inane Question About 
Why I Sit on the Floor to Put On My Shoes 
and Stockings?” 


“In cash,” she answered; “in good American 
cash: a five-dollar bill, and it wasn’t a counter- 
feit either.” 

“Of course not,” I agreed. ‘‘And how did 
you send the five-dollar bill?” 

“Why, in the regular way, of course.” 

“Ves, of course,” I agreed, “naturally; but 
you see I don’t know the ‘regular way’ in which 
women send money to department stores.” 

“Why, I wrote what I wanted, plainly, on a 
postal card: pinned the five-dollar bill to the 
postal, and dropped it into the mail box on our 
corner myself!”? she answered triumphantly. 

I looked at that woman. She certainly hada 
faith in Uncle Sam that must fill the officials at 
Washington with admiration. 

But the part that amazed me was when Nell 
asked me that evening if I had helped Mrs. 
Thornton, and upon describing her delicious 
way of money remittance, she asked: 

“Well, what is wrong with it? Can she get 
her money back from Burns Brothers?” 

You know you simply can’t explain that sort 
of thing: it is humanly impossible. 

I tried in Nell’s case this time, because a hus- 
band does like to have his wife understand, if 
possible. And after I got all through Nell 


’ wrinkled her pretty brow and said: 


“Tsee. Isn’t that just like a woman, anyway, 
to do a silly thing like that?”? And then: “But 
you can sue the Government, can’t you?”’ 

No: there are some things you can’t explain! 


I THINK you'll come to the point where I did 
with my niece, Maizie, who when I took her 
to task about going with a certain young man 
and said to her, ‘‘ You don’t reason this thing 
out carefully, my dear,” said to me: 

“Reason, Unclé Bram? You don’t expect 
women to reason, do you? We’re emotional and 
we act on our emotions. If we reasoned things 
out, where would we be, I’d like to know?” 

No, sir, you may have the page! 

You explain—if you can, after that! 


Rich, isn’t it? But why I really gave Bram 
this page and the job he tried to get away with 
was because he said tome: “‘ The way you writers 
write for women folks you’d think you dealt 
with mysteries and not honest-to-God women. 
What you fellows don’t see is that a woman’s 
nature is as clear as crystal!” 

“Clear as crystal!”” Lovely! I don’t say she 
isn’t, you know—not for one minute. But for 
some reason or other, Bram didn’t seem to get on 
the track of that crystal clearness, did he? _ 
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Our Boys “Over There” 


AY I say how glad I am to Jearn 
from a young officer home from 
France how very popular THE LApIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL is “over there’’? He re- 
ports that from his observations it is the 
favorite magazine. He watched the men 
in the huts select their reading; whenever 
a man laid down a HomME JOURNAL an- 
other was ready to pick it up. He also 
said that one of the early summer num- 
bers found its way to a front-line trench, 
| the only magazine to reach the firing line 
to hiscompany. Eighty-seven men read 
it “all te pieces’’—recipes, advertise- 
ments and all. The officer said he read 
it himself from cover to cover before pass- 
ing it on, as he knew that, once it left 
his hands, he never would see it again. 
He also said: ‘‘The men love the Home 
JouRNAL pictures.""—From a Home Jour- 
nal Contributor. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1919 


HERE IS A FEAST FOR THE CURIOUS 


WHO LOVE PICTURES OF THE UNUSUAL AND ODD. 'THESE CERTAINLY ARE! 


Some Automobile Was This First! 


[ ERE is the oldest workable automobile in existence. It 

was made by the Haynes Company, of Kokomo, Indiana, 
in 1893-94. With the use of gasoline it made a successful trial 
trip of six to seven miles an hour on July 4, 1894. It is now in 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 


Photographs Collected and Described by H. E. Zimmerman 


The Original “Star-Spangled Banner” 


HIS is a picture of the original “Star-Spangled 

Banner,” the American flag that flew over Fort Mc- 
Henry, in Baltimore harbor, on the night of September 
13, 1814, and inspired Francis Scott Key to write the 
national anthem. It has been presented to the Gov- 
ernment by Eben A. Appleton, of New York, a de- 
scendant of Colonel George Armistead, who commanded 
Fort McHenry during the bombardment. It is tat- 
tered and torn, but has been carefully preserved and 
mended since it was taken from the fort’s staff. 


These Fish Breed in the Mouth 


ERE is a mouth-breeding fish (Paratilapia mulli- 

color). It- belongs to the fish family called 
“Cichlids.”” They are found wild in ponds near Alex- 
andria, Egypt, and were first introduced into Europe as 
an aquarium fish at the beginning of this century. 
Their size is from two inches to two inches and a half 
in length. The female is more heavily built than the 
male in the fore part of the body, especially back of 
the head, where the breeding bag is located. In this 
bag the eggs, and later, when hatched, the young mouth 
breeders, are kept. 

When the female is about to produce her eggs, she 
and her mate build their nest, a shallow hollow in the 
sand between the plants at the aquarium. After the 
female has laid her eggs the male fertilizes them, 
and then the female gathers them into her mouth and, 
by moving her jaws as if she were chewing something, 
constantly keeps fresh water circulating around them 


A Horse’s Mane 18 Feet Long 


This mane is 


An All-Apple Locomotive 


T AN apple fair at Sebastopol, California, was exhibited 

this “‘life-size’’ locomotive built entirely of apples, ex- 

cept the framework of wood. The length, including the tender 

and cowcatcher, was 26 feet. From the apple roadbed to the 

top of the smokestack was 9 feet. Bell, headlight and all the 
appurtenances, even to the “22,” were formed with apples. 


A Plant That Eats Meat 


HE sundew is a harmless looking little plant which 

is often met with in boggy spots in Maine and other 
states. Its round leaves, spread out in rosette fashion 
near the ground, are covered with fine red hairs, slightly 
bulbous at the end.- The color and smell of a sticky 
liquid with which the leaves are covered attract insects. 
When one of these alights on a leaf, the hairs close in 
from all sides and hold the foolish visitor fast until, 
with the aid of the fluid pouring out from the tiny 
glands at the ends of the hairs, the plant has-well di- 
gested it. 

The picture shows how an experiment was made 
with a tidy piece of meat and this plant. One end of 
a hair was fastened to the eye of a darning needle, and 
to the other end a small bit of meat was tied. The 
first view shows the position of meat and leaf at the 
beginning of the experiment. The second shows how 


GRAY mare in California has a mane eighteen feet long. 

so heavy and long that it is necessary to keep it braided and in a net. 

In order to get this picture it took one and a half hours to unbraid the mane 
and the same length of time to rebraid it. The braid measures six inches at 
the widest part. This mare has a colt several years old with a tail fifteen 


the leaf, with almost human instinct, is reaching out 
after the meat. The third shows the leaf in the act 
of seizing the meat. 


| 
| 
until they are hatched. This takes from 15 to 20 days. 
| The number of young varies from 10 to 50, or more. 


A Street-Car Sanitarium 


HEY are using discarded street cars in 

Toronto, Canada, as living apartments 
for tuberculosis patients—really an excel- 
lent idea. These cars require very little re- 
modeling to make them useful and attract- 
ive homes for those afflicted with the 
“white plague.” See how cozy and at- 
tractive this one has been arranged. 


Lincoln’s Substitute in the War 


EY. Abraham Lincoln had a substitute in the Civil War 
has often been said and as often denied. The exemption 
of the President of the United States from taking up arms or 
serving on the actual field of battle was years ago provided 
for by special statute. But Lincoln wanted to send a sub- 
stitute, although he was the only President who ever took 
advantage of this privilege. So John Summerfield Staples, 
a volunteer from Pennsylvania, aged about twenty-one 
years, was brought to the President. This loyal boy signified 
a desire to fill the honorable position as the President’s 
substitute, and the President gladly accepted him. 

The Records of the Commissioner of Pensions, in Wash- 
ington, say that “John Summerfield Staples, residing at 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, filed an application for pension 


feet in length. 


Where One Doctor Carries His Pills 


WESTERN doctor has this cane in which to carry his pills. It does away 

with the usual hand satchel. These vials of pills and other drugs are in- 
serted in a tube that fits neatly within the cane. 
the knob is, threads are cut so that it can be screwed into the end of the part 
that receives it. 


for 


J 


ays 


On the end of the tube, where 


A Table of Seven Thousand Prayers 


NDY TOTH, a Hungarian, was impris- 
oned for life, some years ago, for 
murder. Ile was convicted on purely cir- 
cumstantial evidence. For twenty years he 
was imprisoned. Then the man who com- 
mitted the crime confessed. Toth was 
released and returned to his family in 
Hungary, from whom he had been sepa- 
rated for twenty-seven years. Andrew 

3) Carnegie pensioned Andy for life. 
« While in prison Toth constructed a table, 
composed of over 7000 pieces of wood of 
twelve different kinds. Whenever he laid 
in a piece of wood he paused to utter a silent 
prayer for his freedom. It took nine long 

years to make the table. 


in 1882, stating that in the Civil War he had served in 
Company C, One Hundred and Seventy-Sixth Pennsylvania 
militia, and afterward in Company H, Second District of 
Columbia Infantry, and that in his second enlistment he 
was a substitute for President Lincoln. 

“The Records show that said soldier enlisted November 
2, 1862, in C, One Hundred and Seventy-Sixth Pennsyl- 
vania drafted militia, that he was honorably discharged 
May 5, 1863, and that he afterward enlisted April 3, 1864, 
in Company H, Second District of Columbia Volunteers, 
from which he was honorably discharged at Alexandria, 
Virginia, September 12, 1865, and the Records also show 
that in this last service, he was enrolled as a representative 
of Abraham Lincoln, who was not liable to draft.” 

Staples’ body now lies in the cemetery at Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, under the stone shown in the picture. 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 


Why Do You Button a Coat from left to right 
if you are a man, and why does a woman button 
from right to left? Do you know? Well, from 
right to left was the original way, for when our 
ancestors, wrapped in skins, held the right edge 
with the left hand they naturally inserted a 
fastening thorn with the right hand. The 
Hebrew priests retain the right-to-left custom to 
this very day. When fighting men became nec- 
essary and swords and knives had to be drawn 
by the right hand from the left side, the edge of 
the coat, buttoned from right to left, was found 
to be in the way, and so men began buttoning 
from the left. But women continue to follow 
the original way. 


x XX 


Tf an S and anT, andan O anda U, 
With an X at the end spell “su,” 

And an E and a Y and an E spell I, 
Pray what is a speller to do? 

Then if anS andan landaG 
And an H E D spell “side,” 

There’s nothing much for a speller to do 
But go commit siouxeyesighed. 


x 


‘*She Wears the Breeches,’’ we say of a 
woman. And we mean that she dominates and 
is masterful. And yet there was a day when 
breeches were a badge of slavery and were so 
introduced by the ancient Greeks, who allowed 
only slaves to wear them. 


THE OFFICE DOG 


Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Talk About a Curious Letter! 


ERE is one that really makes sense, reads in an interesting way and yet 
is entirely constructed of the titles of popular songs: date line, compli- 
mentary address, signature and all! 
“Tllinois”’ of America.” 

Hero” “Over There”: “At Twilight,” ‘When Shadows Fall,” 
Just a-Wearyin’ for You” to “Tell Me the Old, Old Story.”” “I’m Afraid 
I’m Beginning to Love You”’ as ‘‘Absence Makes the Heart Grow Fonder.” 
““Can’t You See I’m Lonely,” “‘Honey Dear”? ‘‘When I Think of You,” 
‘* All Alone,” ‘‘ All I Can Do is Just Love You.”’ 

““When First We Met,” ‘“‘ Down by the Old Mill Stream,” “In the Shadows” 
of ‘The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” you were ‘‘First and Only’’; or ‘Was 
it a Dream?’’—‘‘A Maiden’s Dream’’? 

In “School Days” you were “Just My Style” and “Always” “Just a 
Little. Smile’? made ‘‘A Perfect Day,” but ‘‘When We Two Parted” you were 
‘Waiting for a Certain Girl” (“‘I’m Smiling to Hide My Tears’’). ‘‘ Night and 
during ‘‘ Winter” I called you ‘‘My Sweetheart,” but Never Knew.” 
“O! the Men!”’ 

“If I But Knew” ‘‘The Man I Love” was ‘‘ Dreaming” ‘‘ For the Two of 
Us”! ‘“‘When You Feel a Little Longing in Your Heart” for ‘‘The Little 
Grey Home in the West” “For Two,” then ‘‘Blue Birds Bring Back My 
Happiness.”’ 

“I Think You Absolutely Wonderful” and ‘“‘I Hate to Lose You,” and “If 
You Loved Anybody but Me”’ I’d think ‘“‘There’s Nothing on the Level Any 
More,” and ‘‘ Consequences”? would be, I’d need ‘‘Sympathy.”’ 

You haven’t “Forgotten” the “‘Dreams of Long Ago,” “‘Sweetheart 
Days”? In “Every Little Movement” you were “‘ Teasing.” 

““Love Me Just Because,” and ‘“‘ All I Can Do is Just Love You”’ “‘ Till the 
Sands of the Desert Grow Cold.” ‘Keep the Home Fires Burning” and 
“Smile, Smile, Smile.” 

“There’s a Long, Long Trail” to ‘The Road to Home, Sweet Home,” but 
when you are ‘Homeward Bound” “‘I’ll be Waiting” with ‘‘A Little Love, a 
Little Kiss,’”’ and ‘‘Sooner or Later,’’ “‘Sometime,” ‘‘Some Sunday Morning’”’— 
“If Dreams Come True”—‘“‘ Don’t Tell.” 

“Please Keep Me Young in Your Heart.” 
Dreams,” and ‘‘I Want the Right to Love You.” 

“God be With You Till We Meet Again.” $ 


A “Fond Farewell,” 
“K..K - - Ka - Katy.” 


“You’re the Ideal of My 


A Dog’s Face? Not at All! 


WORKMAN in a Detroit 

organ factory was almost 
startled when, on planing a board, 
there flashed before his eyes the 
well-defined image of a dog’s face 
in the grain of the wood. The cores 
of knots are so located as to form 
the eyes and nose of the face; the 
ears are formed in the same nat- 
ural way. This unlooked-for freak 
was regarded as so unusual that 
the workman had the board photo- 
graphed. The negative has not 
been retouched in any way. 


A Factory Foreman who had some 300 hands 
under him went into the army, became a cap- 
tain of a company and could not get into the 
habit of calling his soldiers men, but invariably 
referred to them as my “hands.’’ Imagine, 
therefore, the surprise of his commanding of- 
ficer when the captain turned in a report of an 
engagement, in which he said he “had the very 
good fortune to have only one of my hands 
shot through the nose.”’ 


x XX 


Congress Has Twice Censured a President— 
Andrew Jackson, in June, 1834, for causing 
the removal of the Government deposits of 
about ten million dollars from the United States 
Bank the preceding September; and John 
Tyler, in 1843. Tyler was elected as a Whig, 
but was really a Democrat; so he was therefore 
constantly antagonizing the policies of the 
party which had elected him. 


x XX 


‘*T Don’t Believe There’s Any Turtle in this 
soup at all,” said the guest to the waiter. 

“Turtle? I know there isn’t. If you ordered 
cottage pudding you wouldn’t expect to find a 
cottage in it, would you?” 


The 40 Days of Lent recalls the very curious 
part that 40 has played in the world’s traditions 
and customs. The Deluge in the Bible lasted 40 
days and 40 nights; the Israelites wandered 40 
years in the desert. Members of English Parlia- 
ment cannot be arrested for 40 days after every 
prorogation or 40 days before a new Parliament 
convenes. The time-honored sanitary quaran- 
tine is 40 days. Luther said a man had to live 
40 years before he could decide whether he was 
a fool. “Fair, fat and 40” is one of our most 
familiar proverbs. Forty stripes was the rule 
in Jewish castigation. At 40a man is supposed 
to change his entire physical self. But why 40? 
No one has ever been able to answer. 


An American Officer was inspecting sentries 
guarding the line in Flanders. He came across 
a raw-looking yeoman. 

“What are you here for?” he asked. 

“To report anything unusual, sir.” 

“What would you call unusual?” 

“Well, I dunno exactly, sir.” 

“What would you do if you saw five battle 
ships steaming across that piece of No Man’s 
Land yonder?” 

“T’d sign the pledge, sir.” 


A Man Once Rubbed a Piece of Amber on his 
sleeve. He found, to his amazement, that 
it thereupon attracted fragments of chaff. It 
gave him no vision of the electric marvels of our 
days: he was simply amusing himself. But, 
repeated, tested and probed in every imaginable 
way, this man’s experiment has become one of 
the great forces of the world. 


x XX 


The Cipher, 0, Has Little Value in our eyes. 
But try to add a column of Roman figures, and 
see how quickly you will abandon the task, 
stupefied by the confusion of symbols. Then 
you will recognize what a revolution was made 
in arithmetic by the discovery of the zero. 
Like the egg of Columbus, it was a very little 
thing, but it had to be thought of. 


x XX 


The Gallery Gods of the Theater were so first 
named from the fact that in the old Drury Lane 
Theater, in London, the ceiling was painted to 
represent a blue sky with clouds and cupids. 
This ceiling extended over the top gallery, which 
was very closely under it. So those who were in 
the top gallery came to be referred to as among 
the gods and later as gallery gods. 


x xX 


_ Lincoln’s Most Famous Saying, ‘That gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth,’ is said 
to be really based on Theodore Parker’s illus- 
tration which he used in an address on May 29, 
1850, when he spoke of a democracy as “‘a gov- 
ernment of all the people, by all the people, 
for all the people.” And Parker’s use of the 
phrase can be traced back to Daniel Webster, 
who, back in 1830, said in a public speech: 
“The people’s government, made for the peo- 
ple, made by the people, and answerable to the 
people.” 


Here is an All-America Boat:for You! 


N LAKE MICHIGAN there plies the “‘ United States,’’ which has a state- 

room named for each state in the Union, with a portrait of each governor 
in a special panel. A series of oil paintings in the main cabin show the most 
memorable events in the naval and marine history of this country, and on 
bronze tablets are engraved terse sayings and epigrams by men prominent in 
American history. There is a huge map in the cabin formed of blocks of native 
wood, one block from each state, selected and sent in by the governors. The 
blocks are kiln dried, cut to their exact geographical shapes and glued together. 
The chief bodies of water and water courses are shown by different kinds of 
wood, tiny pearl stars mark the capitals and other pearl figures indicate the 
chief cities. The steamer carries the American flag in colored electric lights, 
and also a shield and a star. The boat has both telegraph and telephone wire- 
less apparatus, so that passengers in midlake may talk to or telegraph to friends 
ashore. 


Plain Folks Do Immortal Things. It is not 
generally known, for instance, that it was a 
plain Maryland farmer who had “In God we 
trust” put on our coinage. He wrote to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, urging that, as we 
claimed to be a Christian people, we should 
make some recognition of the Deity on our coins, 
The letter was referred to the director of the 
mint, who indorsed the suggestion and proposed 
the alternative mottoes, ““Our Country, Our 
God,” or “God our trust.” In 1862, and again 
in 1863, Chase urged the matter upon the atten- 
tion of Congress. Finally, Congress, April 22, 
1864, authorized a 2-cent piece upon which was 
first stamped the motto “In God we trust,” and 
in 1865, the director of the mint was instructed 
to put it on all our coinage. 


x XX 


‘*How Was the Trip, Over?” I asked one of 
our returning soldiers. 

“Rough as thunder,” was the reply. 

“Did they feed you well?” I asked. 

“Six meals a day,” he said. 

“Six?” I echoed. 

“Yes,”’ was the laughing reply; ‘three down 
and three up.” x xX 


Once We Were Without Flies and Mosquitoes. 
What a happy day! That was away back in 
the early coal-forming period when the world 
was gradually taking shape. The only existing 
insects were those provided with heavy jaws 
adapted for biting, such as the grasshoppers, 
the locusts, the praying mantis and others be- 
longing to the order Orthoptera. Uncouth, 
incomplete in their transformation, they wan- 
dered amid the treelike foliage, already flour- 
ishing when none of the insects sprung of more 
complex forms of metamorphosis were as yet 
in existence—neither butterflies, beetles, flies, 
mosquitoes nor bees. 


Did You Know That the 
Hudson River Was 
Once Chained Across? 


MASSIVE iron chain once 

stretched across the Hudson 
River as part of our national de- 
fense in the Revolutionary War, 
the chain being placed there at the 
command of General Washington 
in order to prevent the British war 
vessels from effecting a landing in 
the upper valley of the Hudson. 
It was set in place April 30, 1778, 
and remained unbroken till the 
close of the war. The chain was 
1500 feet-long, and each link was 
two feet in length. The total 
weight was 186 tons. The sections 
were linked together. Logs were 
used to float the chain, which was 
submerged a short distance below 
the surface. Heavy anchors were 
required to keep it in position. 
What remains of the chain is 
shown in the picture taken on the 
grounds of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. 


There is a Needle-and-Thread Tree in Mexico. 
It is the maguey tree, which furnishes a needle 
and thread all ready for use. At the tip of each 
dark green leaf is a slender thorn needle that is 
carefully drawn from its sheath. At the same 
time it slowly unwinds the thread, a strong, 
smooth fiber attached to the needle and capable 
of being drawn out to a great length. 


x XX 
Those Who Love to Use Big Words should 


remember that what is generally accepted as 
the greatest single piece of American literature 
ever produced contains, in its 268 words, only 
26 words of three or four syllables. The other 
242 words are all of one and two syllables, and 
of this number 196 words are of one syllable! 


x XX 


The Word ‘‘ Encore”? is really not French in 
our theatrical use of it, for when the French 
want a performer to repeat a performance they 
use the Italian “bravo,” which word, by the 
way, can be applied only to one performer and 
that a male. We say “bravo” to a woman on 
the stage—we really should say “brava,” and 
when we acclaim a whole band or orchestra it 
should be “‘bravi.” 
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INGHAM has a charm for all woman- 
kind, for home, beach or porch, for simple 
house dresses and afternoon dresses. 


Kalburnie Zephyr is fast-color gingham. Its 
colors stay through the storms A many wash- 
tubs and the stress of summer’s sun. We will 
replace, with an equal yardage of the same or 
similar pattern, any piece of Kalburnie Zephyr 
in which color fades or runs. 


Men: actured by 
sk & Co. 
Phi idelphia 


Leading ready-to-wear manufacturers are 
making their smart gingham frocks of Kal- 
burnie Zephyr, because they know that good 
material is the foundation of good style and 

Manufactured by workmanship. The dresses in the pictures are 
Detroit Princess Mfg. Co. sketched from actual models. If your dealer 
Detroit can’t supply you, write us. 


Look for the label “‘ Kalburnie” in gingham 
frocks, or if you buy the cloth to make up, 
: . look for the name on the selvage. Made by the 


Mrs. Prentis learned the value of fast-color 
ginghams. Her experiences, told in “Mandy 
on Ginghams,” may recall some of your own. 
This booklet is gladly sent free upon request. 


A or Brow Co. Box 1206. 
Nashua Woolnap Blankets Indian Head Cloth 
q 
q 
i 
Manufactured by 
Fred’k H. Sprague Co, i 
Fitchburg 
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Chases 
Dirt 


Old Dutc 


makes bathroom floors, 
walls and fixtures 
bright and clean. 


Cheaper than Soap 


works better with 


half the rubs. 


MAKES EVERYTHING SPIC 
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